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ADVANCED RATE DECISION 


It is to be said of the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the advanced rate case, promul- 
gated last Saturday afternoon and published in full else- 
where in this magazine, that it will prove reasonably 
satisfactory in general, though probably entirely satisfac- 
torily to nobody in particular—not even to individual 
members of the Commission. But action at once was 
necessary to give the carriers the money which the new 
transportation act says they shall have. The Commis- 
sion, has acted with admirable promptness and its deci- 
sion—though individuals may criticize it and though it 
probably does not entirely represent the views of any 
member—is characterized by breadth of view and by an 
apparent desire to be as liberal as possible under the law. 
Unanimity with respect to the rate increases permitted 
was to be desired and that unanimity was obtained— 
probably at the sacrifice of some individual views. 

It may prove to be unfortunate that the Commission 
could not have accepted the figures of the carriers as to 
the increases to which they were entitled under the law. 
We say this not in any spirit of criticism—for we have no 
doubt that the Commission is right where it differs from 
the carriers—but merely by way of stating a fact. It is 
ttue that the difference between the award of the Com- 
mssion and the figures of the carriers is comparatively 
small, where such large amounts are dealt with, but 
that the estimates of the roads have been reduced at 
all may be used by the carriers later on as an excuse 
for continued bad conditions. That the reduction was 
sO comparatively small makes it seem all the more 
tegrettable that the Commission could not have seen 
its way clear to say to the carriers, in effect: “We 
lave given you all you asked. We expect you to make 
good with it and we shall hold you strictly accountable. 
If you do not make good it will be either your own fault 
for which you may expect to suffer—or the fault of 
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the law. In the latter case the law will have to be 
amended before we can be more liberal.” 

The Commission, for instance, found that the south- 
ern carriers had estimated their operating expenses too 
high, and it estimated the effect of the U. S. Labor 
Board’s recent wage award at $618,000,000 a year instead 
of the $626,000,000 estimated by the carriers. The rest 
of the difference between what the carriers requested 
and what they received is probably accounted for by the 
difference in estimating the valuation on which the net 
revenue, as prescribed by the law, is figured. 

There is a curious discrepancy to be noted here, by 
the way. The application of the carriers for rate in- 
creases under the new law stated their book value (which 
they asked the Commission to accept as the valuation for 
rate-making purposes) to, be $20,616,573,399. (See The 
Traffic World, May 29, p. 971.) The Commission, in its 
report, states the carriers’ figure as to book value to be 
$20,040,194,615, thus, without explanation (though there 
may be a good one), reducing the basis proposed by the 
carriers by about $576,000,000. 

But it does not accept even its own statement of the 
carriers’ figures as a proper valuation, reducing the 
amount still further to $18,900,000,000. Six per cent net 
revenue on this latter amount would be $1,134,000,000, 
which, presumably, the Commission thinks the roads 
should have and which, presumably, it thinks will result 
from the increases it has allowed. Six per cent net reve- 
nue, figured on the amount which the Commission states 
to be the book value of the carriers, is $1,202,434,356. 
There is, therefore, a difference of $68,431,656 between 
the net revenue allowed by the Commission and the net 
the carriers figured they should have, accepting the Com- 
mission’s statement as to their proposed valuation. If 
the carriers’ own statement as to their proposed valua- 
tion be used, the difference in net is still greater. 


Assuming that $1,134,000,000 is all the net the rail- 
roads are entitled to earn, the question arises whether 
they will get that sum under the rates that will be made 
effective as soon as the carriers can file their tariffs and 
give the public notice of five days. 

The highest unofficial estimate as to the gross rev- 
enue the carriers will obtain from the advanced rates is 
$1,600,000,000. The railroads estimated that they needed 
an increase in the gross of $1,643,000,000. 

Application of the advances to the revenues shown 
by the railroads in their constructive year ended October 
31, 1919, shows the following gross increases: Eastern, 


$861,000,000; Western, $556,000,000; Southern, $133,- 
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000,000, making a total of $1,550,000,000, or $93,000,000 
less than the railroads estimated as their requirements to 
give them the 6 per cent set by the law as the mark to be 
reached. 

The Commission, in its report, said that the Southern 
carriers had substantially overestimated their needs and 
that there were “wide discrepancies” in the estimated ex- 
penses of the Western carriers. It did not, however, give 
any figures on which anyone could base calculations for 
determining for himself whether it had made any errors 
of its own in its calculations and estimates. It failed 
also to give guiding facts or reasons in fixing the value 
of the property devoted to transportation service. 

Another factor that adds to the confusion is that the 
Commission divided Western Classification territory into 
two parts. That makes it hard to estimate the effect of 
the advances of thirty-five and twenty-five per cent and 
to say what the percentages of advance will be, taking 
that territory as now constituted. 

As a rate proposition the decision is simple. It 
allows the railroads to make the following advances on 
freight: In Eastern or Official Classification territory, 
40 per cent; in Southern, 25 per cent; in Western Classi- 
fication, 35 per cent, and in Pacific-Mountain, 25 per cent; 
on inter-territorial rates, 33 1-3 per cent. Boat lines sub- 
ject to the Commission’s jurisdiction are permitted to in- 
crease their rates by the same percentages that are given 
to the railroads serving the same points or territories. 
As to passenger, milk, excess baggage and so on, 20 per 
cent is granted. A surcharge for transportation in Pull- 
mans (fifty per cent of the charge for the space used) is 
permitted. The average freight rate increase is esti- 
mated at about 35 per cent. 

All advances, except on coal, grain and grain prod- 
ucts and iron ore, will be on straight percentage bases. 
As to coal and grain and grain products, the Eastern 
carriers proposed a scheme for making rates in which 
there would be a preservation in relationship. Iron ore is 
to take no increase from the mines in the upper lake 
region to the ports of origin. It is to be increased only 
from the lower lake ports to furnaces. 


Where one route lies in a higher rate group than a 
route or routes carrying to the same points, the lower 
rate may be used by the railroads whose routes lie in 
the higher-rated territory. 

Where there are no joint rates, the combination is 
to be made by taking each component and inflating it 
according to the percentage of increase applicable in the 
territory in which it lies. 

Atlantic port differentials are to be preserved. 

Electric lines may have the advances prescribed for 
the steam roads. Tractions are to be treated by the 
method used in the fifteen per cent case. It was devised 
by the late John M. Jones and is sometimes known as the 
“Jones method.” 


Blanket supplements such as were filed in the five 
and fifteen per cent cases and in the increases allowed by 
General Order No. 28, will be the simplest way for ob- 
taining the additional revenue, but a carrier will be at 
liberty to re-issue each tariff or put in a blanket supple- 
ment showing what each rate in the tariff to which m may 
be attached will be under the ruling of the Commission. 
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We have, in a sense, deplored the fact that the Com- 
mission could not have accepted the estimates of the car- 
riers and given them all they asked. We wish it to be 
clear that we merely think this might have been expedient 
and not that the carriers were necessarily right and the 
Commission wrong. Though we think the carriers have 
played fair in this matter, we do not believe they gave 
themselves any the worst of it in their figures, and— 
though we, of course, do not know by what meg 
Commission arrived at its decision—we are wi 
assume that the scaling down done by it was w 
and that the carriers have received just about # 
which they are entitled. 

The concurring opinion of Commissioner Eastman 
(in which he is joined by Commissioner Woolley) is 
interesting. Mr. Eastman complacently states that, in 
his opinion, it is impossible to apply the rule provided 
in the new transportation law for determining the gen- 
eral level of railroad charges. Perhaps the best answer 
to that is that the Commission has applied the rule and 
has met with general approval in doing it. The Com- 
mission, of course, has had to rely largely on estimates 
rather than accurate figures and established facts, but 
it was the purpose of the law that it should do so, 

Mr. Eastman says he reaches the same conclusions 
as the rest of the Commission by a somewhat different 
path, but he does not trace the path. It is, indeed, an 
interesting coincidence that he should reach the same 
results arrived at by the other commissioners, though 
discarding the method followed by them as provided by 
law. We should like to know on what basis he and 
Mr. Woolley estimated the needs and rights of the car- 
riers, who based their application to the Commission 
on the act as drawn and made no other figures that we 
know of. 

The remarks made by Mr. Eastman (concurred in 
by Mr. Woolley) with respect to his regrets at the early 
termination of federal control of the railroads and the 
benefits that might have been expected from a continua- 
tion of that policy are decidedly out of place and de- 
serve the rebuke administered by Commissioner Mc- 
Chord in his separate opinion. ‘The Commission was 
confronted with the task of performing a certain 
function under a law that had been enacted and the 
opinions of individual commissioners as to the merits 
of that law are unimportant and have nothing to do 
with the case. 





DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC WANTED 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination, September 7, for director of 
traffic. A vacancy at Curtis Bay General Ordnance Depot, 
Maryland, at $2,200 to $2,600 a year, and vacancies in positions 
requiring similar qualifications throughout the United States, at 
these or higher or lower salaries, will be filled from this ex: 
amination, unless it is found in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. The 
entrance salary within the range stated will depend upon the 
qualifications of the appointee as shown in the examination, and 
the duty to which assigned. After six months’ satisfactory 
service appointees at annual compensation $2,500 or less may 
be allowed the increase granted by Congress of $20 a month. 
All citizens of the United States who meet the requirements, 
both men and women, may enter this examination; appointing 
officers, however, have the legal right to specify the sex desired 
in requesting certification of eligibles. For the present vacancy 
male eligibles are desired. The duties of the appointee will 
consist of the organization and supervision of traffic details of 
outbound and inbound freight, movements by rail and water, 
and handling the railroad operating force in the depot. 
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Higher Rates and Less Service.—No railroad man, for pub- 
lication, will admit the possibility of the advanced freight rates 
reducing traffic. There is, however, a wondering among them 
as to whether they will have such an effect on the volume of 
business. There was a time when increasing a rate was a seri- 
ous matter—for the railroad. An increase often meant that a 
shipper at a considerable distance would be shut out of a given 
market by a shipper at a nearer point of origin. That was the 
time when production was so generous that the buyer could 
choose between sellers. In other words, there was competition 
among sellers for the favor of buyers. In those days railroads 
boasted that their service was so good that the unit of cost was 
always coming down. It is not more than fifteen years ago that 
the Pennsylvania spent thousands of dollars, in connection with 
the publication of the annual report of the officers to the stock- 
holders, to set forth the fact that the ton-mile, the unit of cost, 
was surprisingly near half a cent. It took pride in telling the 
public that it was carrying freight at a rate, on the average, of 
half a cent per ton per mile. Had the company then proposed 
to increase the rate to seven mills per ton per mile, forty per 
cent, Congress would probably have been called into special ses- 
sion and officers of the company would have been hanged in 
effigy. Just a shade more than six years ago, traffic men for 
both shippers and railroads are recalling in connection with 
the wonder whether tonnage will diminish, shippers and carriers 
were fighting over a proposal to increase rates five per cent, with 
all the ferocity that was displayed in the world war, then just 
breaking forth. The old five per cent case makes one smile now. 
It was so small, in comparison with the case just decided, the 
effect of which will be to drive the first class rate between New 
York and Chicago up to $1.575, or 110 per cent of what it was 
six years ago. A dozen or so years ago, the effort always was 
to give more for the money or reduce the rate. Now the effort 
seems to be to give less service and increase the rate at the 
same time. The Railroad Administration, in operating the dining 
car service, definitely put that rule into effect. Perhaps it got 
its ideas from the labor unions. No railroad traffic man now 
blushes when, as an answer to his demand for an increase in 
rates, it is suggested that he give a little service for the existing 
rate. Not one definite promise of increase in service was made 
in connection with the advanced rate case decided July 31. A 
good deal of the money is to go for a dead horse any how, so 
it would have been foolish for the railroad men to promise any 
better service. The dead horse is that part of the wage award 
that will be paid out for work done in May, June and July. It 
is suggested that, if the volume of business continues, if the 
labor unions do not practice the hold-up tactics of 1916, and 
if the bankers do not put up interest rates 110 per cent over 
1914, the rate decision may do all that was suggested for it 
when the foundation was laid. Commissioner McChord, it is 
believed, touched the real heart of the situation when he re- 
marked that, after all, it is the employers and the employes who 
must render the service the public hopes for from this addition 
of more than $1,500,000,000 to its freight bill. 





Fairfax Harrison Steps Out.—Fairfax Harrison, president of 
the Southern, talks like an old-timer when he suggests that the 
thing for a railroad to do now is to reduce rates. That Harrison 
is a man who has convictions and lives up to them may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the Southern did not accept the gov- 
ernment guaranty. Harrison decided that the company could 
“go it alone” after having its property restored. Some years 
ago he decided that there was no reason why New Orleans 
should not draw traffic from Central Freight Association terri- 
tory for export on terms of equality with New York. Therefore, 
he cut the rates south of the Ohio River and equalized New 
Orleans from a large part of Central Freight Association terri- 
tory with New York. In the closing months of its life the 
Railroad Administation decided that Harrison’s example was a 
good one to follow. It equalized south Atlantic and Gulf ports 
with New York. Unless the Commission changes its orders it 
looks as if Gulf and south Atlantic ports will have an advantage 
Over New York, in comparison with the present situation. Ex- 
Port rates now are measured by the New York domestic rate. 
New Orleans for export has the same rate from Chicago as New 
York has. However, when the advances go into effect, the New 
York rates will go up 40 per cent and the New Orleans rates 
only 33 1-3 per cent. The first class rate to New York will be- 
Come $1.575. The first class joint rate (for export via New 
Orleans) will become $1.50, a difference of 7.5 cents. That will 
about restore the advantage New Oleans used to have on stuff 
from Chicago, for export, over New York. A similar percentage 
relationship change will take place from all equalization territory. 
But suppose Harrison thinks there should be some reductions? 
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Under the new law the Commission has the power to fix mini- 
mum rates, the theory being that it needs that power to prevent 
a big railroad putting a small competitor or a river and rail line 
out of business. The query is whether the Commission would 
dare stop Harrison, if he tried a few reduction theories. The 
opinion is general that, unless the Commission could show the 
public that the reduction was being made with intent to cut the 
throat of some competitor by making rates that would not be 
remunerative, the Commission would not dare risk a demand 
for repeal of that section of the new law by forbidding the re- 
ductions. Therefore, it is thought that if Harrison can restore 
the esprit de corps to his fellow employes of the Southern and 
tries reductions, the way will be clear to him. 





The Question of Embargoes.—The Commission is and always 
has been loath to go into questions of embargoes, because an 
embargo means that the carrier is cutting off some of its reve- 
nue. Not even a so-called soulless corporation is believed to 
be so indifferent to money that the door will be slammed need- 
lessly in the face of a dollar knocking for entrance. The pre- 
sumption, therefore, always has been that an embargo is placed 
only when no other expedient will give the desired result. The 
American Railway Association’s commission on car service is 
equally reluctant to inquire about the sufficiency of reasons for 
embargoes. The self-interest of the carrier is supposed to be 
so great that it is not possible to conceive that a carrier or 
carriers would reduce the amount of business, except as a method 
for preventing even greater loss. The Commission could inter- 
fere, it is believed, only to prevent unjust discrimination, either 
against places, persons, localities or commodities. A finding 
that there was unjust discrimination would have to be based 
on a showing that circumstances and conditions at the point 
where the embargo was placed were similar to the circumstances 
and conditions at a point where no embargo had been laid, and 
that there was competition between the two places in the sale 
of the goods against which the prohibition was placed. The 
proposal in Chicago to place an embargo against inbound carload 
freight moving under order-notify bills, so far as can be learned, 
has not been brought to the attention of any member of the 
Commission. It has not been brought to the Commission in 
such a way as to receive a formal record, if at all. Usually, it 
is the general supposition, goods are billed “order-notify” so that 
the title to them will not pass to the person to be notified until 
he has paid for them. In other words, an order-notify bill is 
taken out for commercial rather than for transportation reasons. 
Usually it is sent to a bank with draft attached. When the 
person notified by the carrier pays the draft at the bank, the 
bill is surrendered to him and he can obtain the goods. If the 
carrier delivers the goods without surrender of the bill, it makes 
itself liable to the consignor-consignee. If the bank delivers 
the bill without obtaining the money for the attached draft it 
becomes liable as if it had bought the goods. While these com- 
mercial transactions are taking place the car must be held. 
Whether such a car is held longer than a car moving on a 
straight bill, it is suggested, is a matter of fact. In theory the 
Chicago roads that propose to lay an embargo have facts show- 
ing that order-notify billed cars are held so much longer than 
cars straight-billed that, in the interest of all users of cars, the 
order-notify inbound shipments should be forbidden until more 
nearly normal conditions have been restored. 





The Tail Wagging the Ford Railroad Dog.—As read by light- 
hearted newspaper reporters, the papers submitted to the Com- 
mission by Henry Ford’s Detroit and Ironton Railroad Company 
mean that the tail of Ford’s railroad dog is going to wag the dog. 
The little Detroit & Ironton, which is to have a railroad in 
Wayne County, which Detroit is converting into a city, is to 
control the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. But that is nothing new 
in railroading. There are other instances in which the tail wags 
the dog. The fact may be taken, it has been suggested, that 
Ford’s lessons thus far have persuaded him that, for the present, 
at least, he had better do his railroading according to methods 
that have been used by others. The Detroit & Ironton, accord- 
ing to its charter, is authorized to contract debts without limit. 
The mere fact that it begins business with an authorized capital 
of only $1,000,000, and may go ahead when it has $5,000 cash 
in hand, is of no significance, especially in view of the fact, set 
forth in the papers, that its securities are not to be offered to 
the public. F. J. Lisman, the New York banker who takes a 
prominent part in the discussion of short-line railroad finances, 
estimates Ford will have to spend at least $8,000,000 to enable 
the road to carry its tonnage. Much of the expenditure will be 
for the elimination of Bainbridge Hill, in southern Ohio. The 
promoters of the road, to obtain free ties from the owner of 
timber at that point, built the road up a hill on a 90-foot grade. 
That was nearly fifty years ago. Lisman estimates that the 
road, every year in the fifty, has paid for the ties in the in- 
creased cost of fuel needed to get trains over that hill where 
the promoters obtained free ties. Lisman’s idea is that the 
road will have to be built around the hill, and that when it is 
built into Detroit and straightened around Adrian Ford will be 
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able to claim that it is a real railroad with an ideal line to 
the southeast via the Chesapeake & Ohio and Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio. A. E..H. 


CANADIAN RATE ADVANCES 


The application of the Canadian railway companies for a 
general increase of thirty per cent in freight rates, which will 
be heard by the Canadian Railway Commission in Ottawa August 
10, has been followed by an application of the express companies 
of Canada for an advance of not less than forty per cent in 
express rates. It is claimed that the tolls as increased a year 
ago were insufficient to meet actual operating expenses. 

In the application which has been forwarded to the Board 
of Railway Commissioners by the Express Tariff Association on 
behalf of the American Railway Express Company, the British 
America Express Company, Canadian Express Company, Central 
Canada Express Company and Dominion Express Company, appli- 
cation is made for a rate increase amounting to not less than 
40 per cent of existing tolls. It is pointed out that previous to 
the year 1911, the Board of Railway Commissioners conducted an 
exhaustive investigation into the express business in Canada, 
which investigation resulted in certain concessions by the com- 
panies to the public, increasing the operating expenses of the 
companies, and in some reductions in rates. In 1913 the board 
ordered the express companies doing business in Canada to make 
a further reduction of 20 per cent in practically all express rates, 
except minimum rates, and except local rates east of Sudbury. 

The express companies protested unavailingly against these 
reductions, and contended that their operating expenses were in- 
creasing so rapidly that it would be impossible for the companies 
to earn any reasonable profit, or indeed any profit whatever, 
under the reduced rates. . 

In November, 1918, the express companies stated in an appli- 
cation made to the Board of Railway Commissioners that after 
a most careful study of the situation they found they required 
an average increase of at least 25 per cent over present rates 
per 100 pounds west of Sudbury and of 37 per cent over present 
rates per 100 pounds east of Sudbury. This application resulted 
in a limited rate increase which became effective on September 
1, 1919. 

It is further pointed out by the express companies that at 
that time the Chief Commisioner (Sir Henry Drayton) had 
stated in his judgment: “It is of course extremely difficult by 
any calculation to arrive at what actually will happen under 
any scale of rates or any increase. The effect of increases can 
be ascertained only after they have been put into practical opera- 
tion, much depending upon the amount of business and changes 
in the character of the articles transported.” 

“What has actually happened,” now state the express com- 
panies, “shows that the increase in rates, instead of amounting 
to 37 per cent east of Sudbury and 25 per cent west of Sudbury, 
amounts to less than 23 per cent on the whole traffic. The re- 
sult, in fact, is that the tolls as increased were not sufficient to 
take care of actual operating expenses. Since the hearing of 
the last application there has been a further substantial ad- 
vance in the cost of living, entailing a further substantial operat- 
ing cost and corresponding operating loss in the case of the ex- 
press companies. 

“Generally speaking, since the express tariffs were fixed by 
the board in 1913, based on then operating conditions, the cost of 
living and consequently the cost to the express companies of 
doing business has increased 100 per cent. During the same 
period the Canadian railways have received freight rate increases 
of 15 per cent and 25 per cent, respectively. These increases 
in reality represent an actual advance of about 31 per cent in 
railway tolls. The railway companies are now seeking a further 
advance of 30 per cent, which, if granted, will entail a further 
substantial cost to express companies, and narrow the spread 
between express and freight rates.” 


Rail Rate Advances: 


Subsequent to filing of the Canadian Railway Companies’ 
application, the United States Railroad Labor Board rendered 
its decision on rates of pay for United States railway employes 
and those wage increases will approximate $600,000,000 per 
annum. It is probable this decision will be reflected in the 
wages of employes of Canadian railways, but while this has 
been unofficially estimated by Canadian railways at $70,000,000, 
it is not expected it will reach this sum. 

Following is the application of the Canadian roads: 

“The Railway Association of Canada, on behalf of the rail- 
way companies members thereof, and of all other railway com- 
panies within the jurisdiction of -the board, hereby apply to 
the board under the provision of section 325 of the railway act, 
and such other sections thereof as may be applicable, for author- 
ity to make a general advance of thirty per cent in the tolls 
at present charged for the carriage of freight by the said com- 
panies. 

“In support of such application the application respectfully 
states: 

“1. During the period since the outbreak of the war, the 
scale of expenditure of the said railway companies on capital, 
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maintenance and operating accounts has incresed to an extent 
unprecedented, which increase has greatly exceeded the aggre. 
gate increases in freight and passenger revenues granted during 
such period. 

“2. As a concrete example of the great burdens under 
which the railway companies are laboring, reference may be 
made to the result of the wage increase granted in 1918. The 
so-called 25 per cent advance in freight rates granted under 
Order-in-Council No. P. C. 1863, effective August 12, 1918, was 
intended to reimburse the railway companies for the increased 
wage expense to which it was then estimated they would be 
put, through the application of the rates of wages and working 
conditions which had then recently been fixed for the railways 
of the United States under the so-called McAdoo award and 
supplements thereto, and which had been made applicable to 
Canada by Order-in-Council No. P. C. 1768, effective August 1, 
1918. Contrary to all expectations, such increase in revenue 
proved far from sufficient to accomplish the purpose for which 
it was intended. During the year 1919 the increase in wages 
granted as above mentioned amounted on Canadian railways to 
more than $80,000,000, while the increase in revenue derived 
from the advance intended as aforesaid to provide therefor, 
amounted to only approximately $43,000,000, a shortage of at 
least $37,000,000. Apart from the increase in wages, the prices 
of the principal supplies and materials in use on the railways 
have increased more than 100 per cent since the beginning of 
the war period. 

“3. In order that the railway companies may maintain their 
systems in such a state of efficiency as to enable them to serve 
the interests of the public in a proper manner, it is essential 
that they be accorded an advance in tolls of at least the extent 
applied for herein. 

“4. The increase in rates sought by this application is 
based entirely on present costs and does not take into consid- 
eration any increase in wages or costs which may occur here- 
after.” 


PREPAYMENT TO CANADA 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


In a second supplemental order in I. & S. No. 1191 the Com- 
mission, August 5, suspended a large number of tariffs provid- 
ing that charges on freight going into Canada must be pre- 
paid in American money or its equivalent. All such tariffs are 
or are to be suspended, pending investigation. 

The Department of Commerce July 30 gave out the follow- 
ing letter, dated July 10, from Consul Felix S. S. Johnson at 
Kingston, Canada: 

“Canadian manufacturers and importers, who secure a large 
part of their materials in the United States, state that they 
are being put to considerable inconvenience and expense as a 
result of the failure of the American railway companies to abide 
by the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that prepayment of freight charges be only required in cases 
where such had been the custom before. This order was issued 
to the railway companies some time ago, following a united 
protest of the Canadian Importers’ and the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. American roads are, it is stated, standing 
firm in their resolution, contending that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no legal authority to compel them to follow 
any particular course of action. The prepayment order arises 
out of the exchange situation, the American railroads demand- 
ing prepayment in order to protect themselves from any loss 
arising out of the depreciated value of Canadian currency. A 
protest was immediately raised in Canada, and Canadians were 
willing to compromise by prepaying in American funds the 
amount of freight charges up to the International Border, but 
from there to the destination in Canada prepayment should be 
made in Canadian funds. 

“In the aggregate, prepayment means a considerable loss 
to Canadian industries, as under the present system a check 
must be forwarded to the shipping company before the goods 
are forwarded and a month or more before they reach their 
destination. The Canadian importers and manufacturers say 
that there is a loss, not only on the interest on their money, for 
the period, but the difference of exchange on the portion of 
freight arising in Canada.” 7 


SWITCHMEN SEEK REINSTATEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


A delegation of leaders of so-called “outlaw” switchmen, 
headed by John Grunau, president of the Chicago Yardmen’s 
Association, called at the White House, August 5, to see what 
could be done with respect to obtaining reinstatement with the 
railroads for their members. They were referred to the De- 
partment of Labor and a conference with the Board of Medita- 
tion and Conciliation was arranged for August 6. The leaders 
said their members desired reinstatement with seniority rights 
but that some of the roads had refused to take them back on 
that basis. 
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ADVANCED RATE DECISION 


Ex Parte 74 (58 I. C. C., 220-260). 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATIONS OF CARRIERS 
IN OFFICIAL, SOUTHERN, AND WESTERN CLASSIFI- 
CATION TERRITORIES FOR AUTHORITY TO INCREASE 
RATES. 

Submitted July 6, 1920. Opinion No. 6289. 


Certain increases authorized in rates, fares and charges of carriers 
in the territorial rate groups defined in the report. 


By the Commission: 

In this proceeding the carriers by railroad subject to our 
jurisdiction seek authority, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 15a of the interstate commerce act, to increase their 
freight revenues to a basis that will enable them to earn an 
aggregate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly 
as may be, to 6 per cent upon the aggregate value of the rail- 
way property of such carriers held for and used in the service 
of transportation. The applications, which were filed in the 
latter part of April and the early part of May, 1920, were 
made at our suggestion to assist us in complying with the 
provisions of that section. Similar applications were filed on 
the part of certain carriers by water. Hearings were held in 
Washington in-May, June, and July, 1920, and the case was 
submitted upon briefs and oral argument on July 6, 1920. In 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 3 of section 13 
of the interstate commerce act we invited the state commis- 
sions to co-operate with us in this proceeding, and there were 
appointed three representatives of those commissions, Hon. 
William D. B. Ainey, chairman of the Public Service Comis- 
sion of Pennsylvania; Hon. Royal C. Dunn, of the Railroad 
Commission of Florida; and Hon. Jno. A. Guiher, of the Rail- 
road Commission of Iowa, who sat with us throughout the 
hearings and oral argument and joined with us in conferences 
antecedent to our determination of the matters in issue. 

Section 15a of the interstate commerce act provides that in 
exercising our powers under that section we shall “initiate, 
modify, establish, or adjust” rates for the carriers as a whole, 
“or as a whole in each of such rate groups or territories as 
the Commission may from time to time designate.” We accord- 
ingly assigned for oral argument on March 22, 1920, the ques- 
tion, among others,“whether for the purposes of said section 15a 
the rate adjustment shall be made for the carriers as a whole 
or by rate groups or territories to be designated by the Com- 
mission, and if the latter, what rate groups or territories 
shall be so designated.” The preponderance of opinion was 
that the boundaries of official, southern, and western classifica- 
tion territories should be observed, and that three groups 
should be designated accordingly. In making their proposals 
in this proceeding the carriers have observed generally those 
three groups, but the carriers in New England and in the south- 
west have brought to our attention the peculiar financial needs 
of the railroads in those territories. The New England car- 
riers do not propose a change in the grouping suggested by 
the carriers generally, but certain of the southwestern lines 
ask that we carve out of the western territory a separate 
southwestern group. This separate application of the south- 
western lines is opposed by many shippers served by these 
carriers and by other carriers in the western group. 

The record shows that the principal railroads serving the 
territory west of the Colorado common points, especially the 
so-called transcontinental railroads as a whole, are in a sub- 
stantially better financial condition than other carriers in 
the western territory. It also shows that the rates, generally 
speaking, are materially higher in the region west of the 
Colorado common points than in the part of the western ter- 
ritory lying east thereof. Considering the whole situation it is 
our view that the territory west of the Colerado common 
points and the traffic to and from that territory may properly 
be given separate treatment. 

We find that for the purpose set forth in section 15a the 
groups should be as follows: 


Eastern Group. 


Its limits for the purposes of this proceeding may be established 
as follows: The Atlantic seaboard from the Canadian border to 
Norfolk, Va., the main line of the Norfolk & Western Railway from 
Norfolk, Va., to Kenova, W. Va., the main line of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway from Kenova, W. Va., to Cincinnati, Ohio, the Ohio 
River to Cairo, Ill., the Mississippi River to the mouth of the Illinois 
River, at or near Grafton, Ill., the Illinois River from Grafton, IIl., 
to Pekin, IIll., a line south and east of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway from Pekin, IIl., through Joliet and Streator, Ill., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., a line drawn from Chicago, IIll., to include the southern 
Peninsula of Michigan and thence following the international bound- 
ary to the Atlantic seaboard; including that portion of the Virginian 
Railway extending south of the southern boundary, and excluding 
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those portions of the Southern Railway, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and 
Seaboard Air Line extending north of the southern boundary. 


Southern Group. 


The territory commonly known as the southern classification 
territory, embracing that section of the United States lying west of 
the Atlantic Ocean, south of the main line of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway from Norfolk, Va., to Kenova, W. Va., thence south of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to Cincinnati, and thence south of the 
Ohio. River to Cairo, Ill.; thence east of the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans, La., and the mouth of the Mississippi River; and north of 
the Gulf of Mexico from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean; 
including also those portions of the Southern Railway, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, and Seaboard Air Line Railway extending north of the 
northern boundary and excluding that portion of the Virginian Rail- 
way extending south of the northern boundary. 

Western Group. 


The territory lying west of the western boundaries of the eastern 
and southern groups as above described; south of Lake Superior and 
of the international boundary line; north of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Rio Grande, and on and east of a north and south line running 
as follows: Following the boundary line between the state of North 
Dakota and the state of Montana and the boundary line between 
the states of South Dakota and Wyoming and Nebraska and Wyoming 
to the line of the Union Pacific extending east from Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
then following the line of the Union Pacific westward to Cheyenne 
and from_Cheyenne running southward through Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, and Trinidad, Colo.; then following the line of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway through Raton and Las 
Vegas, N. Mex., to Albuquerque, N. Mex.; then south along the line 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway to El Paso, Tex. 


Mountain-Pacific Group. 


All that territory lying between the line last described and the 
Pacific coast, not including Alaska. 


The grouping herein approved differs somewhat from that 
proposed by the carriers, and, inasmuch as the record deals 
principally with the three major groups, it will be advisable 
to deal with the evidence as presented. In analyzing the results 
of operation for the various groups of carriers for the con- 
structive year devised by them, and for the first four months 
of 1920, we shall group the carriers as they were grouped in 
the applications filed in this proceeding. 

Paragraph (3) of section 15a is as follows: 


The Commission shall from time to time determine and make 
public what percentage of such aggregate property value constitutes 
a fair return thereton, and such percentage shall be uniform for all 
rate groups or territories which may be designated by the Commis- 
sion. In making such determination it shall give due consideration, 
among other things, to the transportation needs of the country and 
the necessity (under honest, efficient, and economical management 
of existing transportation facilities) of enlarging such facilities in 
order to provide the people of the United States with adequate trans- - 
portation: Provided, That during the two years beginning March 1, 
1920, the Commission shall take as such fair return a sum equal 
to 51% per centum of such aggregate value, but may, in its discretion, 
add thereto a sum not exceeding one-half of one per centum of such 
aggregate value to make provision in whole or in part for improve- 
ments, betterments or equipment, which, according to the account- 
ing system prescribed by the Commission, are chargeable to capital 
account. 


In establising rates for the two-year period we have no 
discretion as to the amount of the fair return except that we 
may add to the 5% per centum provided by law “a sum not 
exceeding one-half of 1 per centum of such aggregate value to 
make provision in whole or in part for improvements, better- 
ments, or equipment, which, according to the accounting system 
prescribed by the Commission, are chargeable to capital ac- 
count.” Having determined the per cent, we are called upon to 
perform the administrative task of establishing rates that will 
yield in the aggregate as nearly as may be that per cent until 
March 1, 1922. 

Evidence has been submitted tending to show that we should 
accord to the carriers the maximum per cent authorized by 
the congress. The high rates of interest now prevailing are 
cited by the petitioners, and our attention is called to promi- 
nent instances where large railroads with recognized financial 
standing have been obliged within recent months to pay interest 
rates well in excess of 6 per cent on new capital. The evidence 
shows that the New York Central Railroad Company recently sold 
$36,000,000 of fifteen-year equipment notes, carrying an interest 
rate of 7 per cent, and that notes carrying the same rate of 
interest were sold by other carriers, as follows: Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, $50,000,000 of 10-year collateral notes; North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, $4,500,000 of 10-year equipment notes; 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, $6,000,000 of 10-year collateral 
notes; Louisville & Nashville Railroad, $7;500,000 of 10-year 
collateral notes. Discounts and commissions raised the total 
cost of the capital to these carriers to 71%4 per cent per annum. 


Efficiency in Operation 
Much has been said upon the present record concerning the 
necessity of additional equipment and the efficiency of the pres- 
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ent management of the carriers. It is the view of the carriers 
that existing facilities are inadequate, and they state specifically 
that they need immediately at least 100,000 freight cars, 2,000 
locomotives and 3,000 passenger cars. 
of the opinion that the transportation service has been and is 
unsatisfactory, and many of them urge upon us the necessity 
of granting such increased rates as may be necessary in order 
that the service may be improved. Others raise the question 
whether considerations other than inadequacy of facilities— 
notably labor difficulties—are not equally responsible for the 
admittedly poor service. Especially during recent months a 
shortage of labor at crucial points, due in part to strikes, has 
contributed more largely than any other single factor to the 
unsatisfactory condition that has existed and still exists. Wit- 
nesses for the carriers were unable to state explicitly what 
economies in operation, if any, may be presently effected. On 
the other hand, the opinion was expressed that certain increases 
in operating expenses are apparently unavoidable. During the 
war passenger traffic was unusually remunerative because of 
troop movements, elimination of unnecessary trains, and heavy 
loading of passenger cars. The movement of troops has prac- 
tically ceased, and it is the view of the carriers that a larger 
number of passenger trains will have to be operated. During 
the war, in part because of war necessity, there was a marked 
increase in the loading of freight cars. It is apparent that there 
may be increases in expenses not related to the general increase 
in prices, which may offset any economies that may be effected 
in other directions. 


Property Investment 


The calculations of the carriers as to the increases in reve- 
nue needed by them are predicated upon the assumption that 
the Commission should permit a return of 6 per cent on the 
book figures for investment in road and equipment, improvements 
on leased railway property, materials, and supplies and govern: 
ment allocated equipment, hereinafter referred to as book cost. 
Their contention is that the aggregate value of the property of 
the carriers in each group, held for and used in the service of 
transportation, is substantilly in excess of the aggregate of the 
amounts shown as their respective book costs. 

The carriers recognize the infirmities inherent in the invest- 
ment accounts as carried upon the books of the carriers, as a 
measure of the value of the respective properties taken sep- 
arately; but they contend that it is appropriate for us to use 
the aggregate of such figures as the basis of our calculations, 
tested in the light of the work of our bureau of valuation as 
thus far progressed, the tendency thereby shown, and the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom by those familiar with the work 
so far done, and also by consideration of such matters of com- 
mon knowledge or within the knowledge of the Commission as 
bear upon the subject. 

The aggregate amount carried as book cost of road and 
equipment by all classes of carriers reporting to us, as of De- 
- cember 31, 1919, is set out below according to the territorial 
groups defined in the applications of the carriers: 





I rl ae Re ee arma hin RTL ask OUND $9,038,194,615 
CE «oa ne w ch nace Sa inee ane Wwe baie ne sauce 2,183,923,124 
I a a a eed eee ee praaielatalane 8,818,454,872 

He coo ccaucssavekecnescenses rebates beneeae $20,040,572,611 


In the administration of section 15a of the interstate com- 
merce act it becomes necessary for us to determine, as nearly 
as may be, the aggregate value of the railway property of the 
carriers defined in that section, held for and used in the service 
of transportation. In making this determination we are author- 
ized to utilize the results of our investigation under section 19a 
of the act, in so far as we deem such results available; and 
we are required to give-due consideration to all the elements 
of value recognized by the law of the land for rate-making pur- 
poses, and are required to give to the property investment 
account of the carriers only that consideration, which, under 
such law, it is entitled to in establising values for rate-making 
purposes. 


Considerable evidence of a general character as to the vari- 
ous elements of value has been produced herein, which we have 
carefully scrutinized. 


While the valuation of the railroads under section 19a of 
the interstate commerce act is still incomplete, the work has 
progressed so far that the results are of value and informative 
in reaching the determination we are now required to make. 
So far as the work has produced results, either as to particular 
roads, or as showing general tendencies and principles, we have 
given consideration thereto. As will appear from examination 
of our various valuation reports, and from section 19a itself, our 
investigations under that section are designed to give informa- 
tion as to the original cost of the property, the cost of reproduc- 
tion new, the accrued depreciation, the amount of the invest- 
ment, the corporate histories of the properties, the values of 
the lands, and other values and elements of value, if any. 

We have also before us the investment accounts of the 
carriers. Since 1907 there have been mandatory regulations by 
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us as to the manner in which the investment accounts should 
be kept. In the: administration of section 20 of the interstate 
commerce act we have had frequent occasion to investigate, 
and in many cases to correct, errors apparent in the investi- 
ment accounts; other errors have been discovered and brought 
to our attention in the progress of the work of valuation under 
section 19a. 

The probable earning capacity of the properties under par- 
ticular rates prescribed by law and the sums required to 
meet operating expenses, separately and collectively, are in- 
dicated in the record. 

There is also evidence which tends to show the amount 
and market value of the bonds and stocks of the carriers. 

In properly appraising all these elements of value we are 
mindful of the fact that the carriers are operating units and 
going concerns. This fact has been given due consideration 
in the light of the financial history of the transportation sys. 
tem of the United States, as developed by the record and as 
known to us. The needs for working capital, and materials 
and supplies on hand have been considered and allowance 
therefor has been made. 

From a consideration of all of the facts and matters of 
record, and those which, under section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act, we are both required and authorized to con- 
sider, we find that the value of the steam-railway property 
of the carriers subject to the act held for and used in the sery- 
ice of transportation is, for the purposes of this particular 
case, to be taken as approximating the follownig: 


Eastern group, as defined by the carriers..........-...... $8,800.009,000 
Southern group, as defined by the carriers................ 2,000,000,000 
Western group, as defined by the carriers, including both 
the Western and Mountain-Pacific groups herein 
IN rd 3455 sds orcs scde pes eee Mec ddacasavuseaceuese 8,100,000,000 


ORR ktnsnt hb8esscradrersneenonnitonwsens teeseanrenes $18,900,000,000 


It is not deemed necessary, for present purposes, to ap- 
portion the aggregate value of the properties in the western 
group, as defined by the carriers, so as to show the value of 
the properties in the western and Mountain-Pacific groups as 
we have here defined them. Many of the important railroads 
are in and serve both groups into which we have divided the 
carriers’ western group. It is not thought advisable to delay 
the decision of this matter to permit an accurate apportion- 
ment of the value of such properties, particularly as the re- 
sult could not materially affect the determination we reach. 

The record does not permit the estimation of the aggre- 
gate value of the properties of electric railways, other than 
those operated by steam roads, or of the boat lines, both of 
which have been made the subject of independent representa- 
tions in this proceeding. 


The Constructive Year. 


In estimating their financial needs for the immediate fu- 
ture the carriers have based their figures on the actual per- 
formance for the 12-month period ended October 31, 1919, with 
certain adjustments to be subsequently described. This period 
was considered by the carriers more representative of normal 
conditions than the calendar year 1919, for the reason, among 
‘others, that the bituminous coal strike began on November 1, 
1919, ending early in December. Accounting committees were 
formed in the eastern, southern, and western groups, and in 
December, 1919, questionnaires were sent by those committes 
to the carriers in each group with a view to obtaining a 
“constructive” showing for the year ended October 31, 1919. 
Without discussing in too great detail the methods and bases 
employed in compiling the questionnaires it may be stated 
that an effort was made to devise a constructive year that 
would reflect increased prices of materials, wages, taxes and 
rates effective when the questionnaires were answered, to 


wit, January and February, 1920. This information was in- - 


tended to show, as nearly as practicable, what increased reve- 
nues the carriers would require to enable them to earn 6 
per cent on the book cost of their properties, on the basis of 
the tonnage actually moved during the year ended October 
31, 1919, and on the basis of the prices, wages, taxes, and 
rates effective when the questionnaires were answered. Still 
further adjustments of the figures were subsequently made 
to make provision for increases in prices, additional rail- 
way-mail pay, and other items that became effective after the 
answers to the questionnaires were received. 


The difficulty of making an accurate statistical analysis of 
the results of railway operation during the constructive year 
devised by the carriers is due in part to the incompleteness 
of their own figures. The questionnarie to which reference has 
already been made requested the individual railroads to follow 
the general instructions therein set forth. A number of small 
carriers failed to answer the questionnaire, and we are asked 
to assume that the directions—which were none too specific— 
were accurately and faithfully followed by the other carriers. 
The evidence indicates that such an assumption is unwal- 
ranted. An exhibit filed by the southern carriers shows that in 
adjusting freight revenue for the constructive year only six 
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of them showed a credit to freight revenue; some of them 
made no adjustment whatever of freight revenue; and still 
others showed a debit. There is no adequate explanation of 
record of such widely divergent results, but they strongly in- 
dicate that the method followed by the various carriers in re- 
sponding to the questionnaire was not uniform. To the extent 
that different methods were employed the results are subject 
to criticism. A specific request by us that the carriers fur- 
nish “all underlying details and formulas upon which the 
constructive increases estimated for 1920 were based for the 
three groups” met with a response so general in character 
that it does not serve the purpose intended. Numerous other 
criticisms of the carriers’ figures for the constructive year— 
some of which are justified by the facts—were made at the 
hearing. The inadequacy of the data furnished by the car- 
riers increases substantially the difficulty of forecasting the 
results of operation for the two-year period. 

Some of the important adjustments of revenues and ex- 
penses made subsequent to the filing of the questionnaire 
were based on data hastily obtained, in part by telegraph, 
from a few carriers regarded as typical. There is no assurance 
that this information was compiled on a uniform basis and 
no proof that it is accurate. The agents of the individual car- 
riers by whom the information was originally compiled were 
not present at the hearing. Although an honest effort has 
apparently been made to provide the best information that 
could be obtained in the limited time available, it is necessary 
to call attention to the fact that the details of a number of 
the adjustments, both in the original questionnaire and subse- 
quent thereto, cannot be accepted as accurate. 

The proposals of the carriers as originally presented and 
as considered throughout the hearings made no allowance for 
increased wages of railway employes not then effective. In 
the course of the hearings it was stated that a decision of 
the United States Railroad Labor Board would soon be forth- 
coming granting certain increases in the wages of railway em- 
ployes, and it was generally agreed that we should give due 
consideration to the award of that board when made. On 
July 20, 1920, after the close of the hearings and oral argu- 
ment, the Labor Board announced a decision awarding ap- 
proximately $618,000,000 as increased wages. In discussing the 
results of operation in each group we shall deal first with the 
evidence as presented, without reference to the award of the 
Labor Board, and shall thereafter refer to the wage award 
and to its effect upon the operating expenses of the carriers 
in the several groups. 


Revenue Needs of Carriers in Eastern Group. 


The eastern carriers ask that they be permitted to earn 
an annual net railway operating income of $559,409,933, which 
represents 6 per cent on a book cost of $9,323,498,898.1 That 
the rates of transportation now in effect fall far short of 
vielding the return sought by the eastern carriers is indicated 
by the following: 


Net Railway Operating Income.* 


ie ee it EN asc iene cas dndinks na eaacamewr $559,409,933 
Actua, year enGee Octaner Bl, 191s. ccscvcesccrscecevcevesse 220,981,068 
Year ended October Si, 1939, aussie .....ccccccicccvccesece 112,465,003 
Year ended October 31, 1919, finally adjusted.............. 18,008,219 


1This represents the book cost of 51 class I systems, 39 class II, 
30 class III, and 24 switching and terminal companies. The figures 
include additions and betterments to October 31, 1919, the estimated 
costs of equipment allocated by the government to the carriers, and 
the stock value of material and supplies as of October 31, 1919. It 
has been explained elsewhere that the book cost cannot be accepted, 
and is not accepted, as showing the fair value of the railroad prop- 
erty devoted to the service of transportation. 

“Includes 51 class I, 39 class II, 30 class III, and 24 switching and 
terminal companies; aggregate mileage, 71,218.37. 


The figure in the next to last line is that compiled from 
the questionnaires, as previously explained. The figure in the 
last line reflects the further adjustments that were made sub- 
sequent to the receipt of the questionnaires, as has also been 
explained.* It will be noted that the eastern carriers estimate 


3The adjustment based on the questionnaire reflected changes in 
certain items as follows: Decrease in railway operating revenue, 
$3,777,449; inerease in railway operating expenses, $56,802,208; in- 
crease in railway tax accruals, $7,165,502; increase in uncollectible 
railway revenues, $27,678; increase in equipment rents, $13,996,332, 
net; increase in joint facility rents, $82,976, net. There were also 
included additions of $7,162,449 to corporate expenses and $17,693,800 
to Federal income taxes. Miscellaneous items of increase aggregated 
$1,807,671. The adjustment made subsequent to the receipt of the 
questionnaires embraced the following: Estimated increased mail pay, 
$14,348,800; railway operating expenses, of which $34,094,687 repre- 
sents increased wages and $54,811,580 increased fuel costs; railway 
tax accruals, $16.510,681 estimated increased allowance to private 
car owners, $3,888,636. In connection with the last item attention 
is called to the fact that there is no evidence showing that the car- 
riers made allowances for increased earnings resulting from our de- 
cision in Perishable Freight Investigation, 56 I. C. C., 449. 


that on the basis of the costs effective when the adjusted 
figures were compiled they will fall short by over $500,000,- 
000 annually of earning the net railway operating income to 
Which they claim they are entitled. As noted later herein, 
the carriers proposed to obtain all the adidtional revenue 
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from freight traffic, and estimated that a general increase of 
30 per cent in charges for freight transportation was needed. 
No detailed analysis of the carriers’ adjusted figures will be at- 
tempted in this report. 

The following table compares the “standard return” of 
class I carriers in the eastern group with the figures shown 
in the last preceding table: 


Net Railway Operating Income, Eastern Group. 


a IN o.oo aikido toelaiaica oak nie S Gd we oa ere Khu bab caer 4$354,711,079 
Aotaml, year ended October 1, 1919 .occcccscvccvicccccsveces 5220,981,068 
Year ended October 31, 1919, adjusted. ..is.cccccccccccece 5112,465,003 
Year ended October 31, 1919, finally adjusted.............. 518,008,219 


*Represents the average net railway operating income of class I 
railroads, excluding switching and terminal companies, for the years 
1915, 1916, and 1917. 

‘For 51 class I railroads, 39 class II, 30 class III, and 24 switching 
and terminal companies; aggregate mileage, 71,218.37. 

6Not including Illinois Central north of Cairo. 

aIncludes estimate for Illinois Central north of Cairo, Tll., taken 
from carriers’ figures, also data for Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, Virginian, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and 
Washington Southern. 


Not only has there been a sharp decline in railway operating 
income during the last three or four years, but the operating 
ratio has increased at a rate that causes serious concern. For 
the period of five years, beginning with 1912 and ending with 
1916, the eastern carriers were spending out of every dollar of 
operating revenue received approximately 71 cents for operating 
expenses. This increased to 75.03 cents in 1917, to 85.82 cents 
in 1918, to 88.51 cents in 1919, and to 97.68° in the first four 
months of 1920. When it is considered that operating expenses 
do not include railway tax accruals, uncollectible railway reve- 
nues, joint facility rents, hire of equipment, rents for lease of 
road, interest on funded and unfunded debt, and other fixed 
charges, dividends and certain other items, the above figures 
are significant. The operating ratio for the first four months 
of 1920 means that during that period, after payment of oper- 
ating expenses, there was left 2.32 cents out of each dollar for 
the payment of taxes and the other items just mentioned. Dur- 
ing the period of six years, beginning with 1912 and ending 
with 1917, it took approximately 28.79 cents out of every dollar 
of operating revenue to pay the items mentioned which are not 
included in operating expenses and which are not considered 
in determining the operating ratio. 

If the basis of the earriers’ calculations be accepted as 
proper, an analysis of the results of operation for carriers in 
the eastern group during the first four months of the calendar 
year 1920 indicates that the eastern carriers were conservative 
in estimating their revenue needs. It will be recalled that these 
carriers, after finally “adjusting” the figures for the constructive 
year, arrived at an net railway operating income of $18,008,219. 
The actual results of operation for the first four months of the 
current calendar year show a net railway operating deficit of 
$870,210.a Because of unusual conditions that obtained in the 
eastern group during the early part of the year it is unsafe to 
assume that the results for the first four months fairly indicate 
what the results will be for the year, and the figures are referred 
to merely to show that during this period the situation was 
even more unfavorable than the carriers predicted. 

The number of ton-miles of revenue freight for class I 
carriers in the eastern group during the last eight years is 
shown below: 


Year. Revenue, ton-miles. 
WE eo Siig Senwkie anew civic we aew be saelbein® es cieunee eee nwa 7149,609,767,908 
I ones iin aeiarcirdhg Simraca ea aela a oie PRE SEN Odie eae ea Stee See 7170,097,999,591 
BE, lian x Scan kwieSies sk SaaRi wis DI eRe e DEES sobeueese wieeclgais 7161,263,328,467 
IS EE A See arene Meet ret eee ae rE Ree ae meer 7154,398,802,727 
IT RR ois od. ee Acar ach aan ale SOOO REEN alee 7193,530,008,573 
a ES 2 ee ee een 8202,421,305,944 
| ERLE I Te eee ae err ner err fet 8212,660,648,483 
SE Lm okdcinsrneG ane eaa aie sien cme aaenee awn Se Kean sateawn §216,032,596,432 
NN gis Siar ce inna arn la ciate eee eethrw Ria einen we aaa eae §190,744,545,350 


It will be noted that the tonnage for the year 1919, the first 
10 months of which were included in the carriers’ constructive 
year, is the lowest since 1915. 

It is estimated that the wage award made by the Labor 
Board under date of July 20, 1920, will add approximately $314,- 
562,000 annually to the operating expenses of the carriers in the 
eastern group.’ This is ‘equivalent to 12.2 per cent of the total 
railway operating revenue of the eastern carriers, as finally ad- 
justed by them for the constructive year. 


Revenue Needs of Carriers in Southern Groups 


The financial condition of the carriers in the southern group 
as a whole is more favorable than that of the carriers in either 
of the other groups. The southern carriers ask that their rates 
be increased sufficiently so that they may earn a net railway 
operating income of $136,049.091, which represents a return of 
6 per cent on a book cost of $2,267,484,847.5 The extent to which 
present rates fall short of yielding the return sought by these 
carriers is shown by the following: 


Net railway operating income as sought by the carriers.1°$136.049,0913 
TE CIEE 6.56 dasa aa soe 5 oCaews nesses eee soe bare 11138, 231,0292 
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ses sd operating income actual, year ended October 
Adjusted net railway operating income, year ended Octo- 
ie RR Re er eer rea tee 
Finally adjusted net railway operating income, year 
ee I OE I 6 aa pennie baa be ak we abcalbaten 


2951,208,4281 
1936,743,0741 
2916,269,4291 


12*See page 232. 

‘Compiled by the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics. 

‘From carriers’ exhibits. 

"The carriers estimate that the wage award will add approxi- 
mately $625,000,000 annually to the operating revenues of all carriers. 
A statement received from the Labor Board states the figure as 
approximately $618,000,000. For the purposes of this report we have 
used the latter figure. 

aThis represents the property investment account of 31 class I 
roads or systems, 34 class II, 49 class III, and 28 switching and ter- 
minal companies. The figures include additions and betterments to 
October 31, 1919, the estimated cost of equipment allocated by the 
Government to the carriers and the book value of material and sup- 
plies as of October 31, 1919. It has been explained elsewhere that the 
book cost is not accepted as indicating the fair value of the railroad 
property devoted to the service of transportation. 

#Includes 31 class I roads or systems, 34 class II, 49 class III, 28 
switching and terminal companies; aggregate mileage, 38,901.15. 

“Represents the average net railway operating income of class I 
railroads, excluding switching and terminal companies for the years 
1915, 1916, and 1917. 


The amount, $36,743,074, represents the actual income as ad- 
justed in conformity with the questionnaire. The figure $16,269,- 
429 reflects further adjustments made subsequent to the ques- 
tionnaire.” 

It will be noted that on basis of the predictions of the car- 
riers the net railway operating income for this district will be 
approximately $120,000,000 lower annually than the sum which 
the carriers contend they should receive under the law. They 
estimated that a general increase of approximately 31 per cent 
in freight revenue would be necessary to return the amount 
claimed. 

During the six years ended 1917 the railway operating in- 
come of these carriers averaged $126,000,000 annually; during the 
four years ended 1915 it averaged $108,000,000 annually; during 
1916 and 1917 it averaged $163,000,000 annually; in 1918 it was 
$147,711,910, which was greater than in any previous year except 
1916 and 1917. In 1919, however, it declined to $75,546,591. Dur- 
ing the six years ended 1917 the operating ratio of these carriers 
varied from 65.04 in 1916 to 74.1 in 1914. In 1918 it was 77.66, 
and in 1919 it rose to 86.08, and for the first four months of 1920 
it was 86.22." During the six years ended 1917, 27.05 cents out 
of every dollar of revenue earned by the carriers of this district 
was required to pay railway tax accruals, uncollectible railway 
revenues, rents for use of joint facilities, equipment, and leased 
roads, interest on funded and unfunded debt, dividends, and 
other miscellaneous income deductions. 


“The adjustment based on the questionnaire reflected changes in 
certain items as follows: Increase in railway operating revenues, 
$461,085; increase in railway operating expenses, $13,957,972; in- 
crease in railway tax accruals, $807,383; decrease in uncollectible rail- 
way revenue, $628; increase in joint facility rents, $161,712. The ad- 
justment made subsequent to the preparation of the questionnaire 
changes embraced the following: Estimated increased mail pay, 
$3,671,941; railway operating expenses, $7,134,359, representing in- 
creased wages, and $7,820,000 representing increased fuel cost; rail- 
way tax accruals, $4,000,000, based upon increased income taxes in- 
cident to greater income if rate increase is granted; estimated in- 
creased allowances to private-car owners, $943,920 (as corrected); 
and corporate expenses—net, $4,045,834. In connection with the last 
item attention is directed to the fact that there is no evidence show- 
ing that the carriers made allowances for increased earnings result- 
as om our decision in Perishable Freight Investigation, 56 I. C. 

«» 449. 
*Illinois Central north of Cairo not included. 


The reports of class I carriers of this district to us for the 
first four months of 1920 show a net railway operating income 
of $23,399,151. Deducting the railway mail pay applicable to 
prior years stated by the carriers to have been taken into ac- 
count in those months, in amount $8,287,241, leaves $15,111,910 
as the actual result of operations. This figure should be com- 
pared with the estimate of $16,269,429 made by these carriers on 
the basis of a whole year’s operations. The southern carriers 
substantially overestimated their needs, even assuming that the 
basis of their calculations is correct. As $15,111,910 covers only 
class I roads, $80,519 may be added for the remaining carriers, 
which produces an aggregate of $15,192,429. 

During the period 1914 to 1919, inclusive, the net railway 
operating income of the first four months in each year averaged 
32.15 per cent of the aggregate for the year. Equating the actual 
results of the first four months of 1920 on this basis produces 
an estimated net railway operating income of $47,254,834. Sub- 
tracting from this figure the carriers’ estimate of $943,920 for 
increased allowances to private car owner, and $7,820,000, their 
estimate of increased fuel costs, reduces it to $38,490,914. Com- 
paring this result with $136,049,091, which the carriers urge they 
are entitled to receive under the law, indicates a deficiency of 
$97,558,177 in net railway operating income. 

The amount of freight and other transportation revenue, ex- 
cluding passenger, mail and express, reported to us for the first 
four months of 1920 by class I carriers aggregated $152,443,828. 
To this amount $8,226,302 has been added to cover revenues of 
carriers other than class I carriers, resulting in a gross estimated 
revenue of $160,670,130. During the years 1915 to 1919, inclusive, 
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freight and other transportation revenue, excluding passenger, 
mail, and express, for the first four months of each year averaged 
31 per cent of the aggregate for the year. Equating the actual 
revenues of the first four months of 1920 upon this basis pro- 
duces estimated revenues for an assumed period of twelve months 
of $518,290,742. 

The number of ton-miles of revenue freight for class I Car- 
riers in the southern group during the past eight years is indi- 
cated in the subjoined statement: 





Year. Revenue ton-miles, 
1912 1427,483,661,188 
1913 1430,637,552,864 
1914 1431,376,537,497 
1915 1428,568,632,209 
1916 (June 30) 1434,183,991,890 
EE IN To hcis6- 0614 0.04 0csseaaw wenn aces aceelees es 1536,501,823,723 
EE sac awa a pir a acum waa Gla hone Riek a kaa eG atk eee aerewat 1542,825,200,670 
BEE WGaikecaS nacho kd aa Werk eRe de ewe eh soaesieseenetesearwede 1546, 301,543,975 
BE ccs sanacnadnaapacon rer waseeeenteaaneeenenama bere en 1541,527,854,002 


144Compiled by the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics. 
From carriers’ exhibits. 


It is estimated that the wage award made by the Labor 
Poard under date of July 20, 1920, will add approximately $68,- 
598,000 annually to the operating expenses of the carriers in the 
southern group. This is equivalent to 11.8 per cent of the total 
railway operating revenue of the southern carriers as finally ad- 
justed by them for the constructive year. 


Revenue Needs of Carriers in Western Group. 


The western carriers ask that their rates be fixed on a basis 
that will permit them to earn a net railway operating income of 
$537,833,024, which represents a return of 6 per cent on a book 
cost of $8,963,883,753.% The extent to which the rates of trans- 
portation now in effect fall short of yielding the return sought 
by these carriers is indicated by the following comparison: 


Net railway operating income as sought by the carriers. .™ $537,883,024 


RR rr tr re eer ee ee 48 401,215,984 
Actual net railway operating income, year 
TS Se are $293, 212,870 


28,027,616 
— 1 265,185,254 
Adjusted net railway operating income, year ended Octo- 

ee ee re ee ree a ee 17 226,831,658 
Finally adjusted net railway operating income, year ended 

October 31, 1919 17 184,939,759 


Less corporate income charges—net debit... 








ee ee 





1% This represents the book cost of 59 class I systems, 53 class 
II, 41 Class III and 32 switching and terminal companies. The figures 
include additions and betterments to October 31, 1919, the estimated 
cost of equipment allocated by the government to the carriers and 
the book cost of material and supplies as of October 31, 1919. 

7 Includes 59 class I systems, 53 class II, 41 class III, and 32 
switching and terminal companies; aggregate mileage, 138,243.74. 

18 Represents the average net railway operating income of class I 
railroads, excluding switching and terminal companies, for the years 
1915, 1916 and 1917. 

2% The adjustment based on the questionnaire reflected changes 
in certain items, as follows: Increase in railway operating revenues, 
$678,907; increase in railway operating expenses, $35,689,425; increase 
in railway tax accruals, $7,733,128; decrease in equipment rents, 
$4,523,553, net; decrease in joint facility rents, $204,163, net; increase 
in corporate items, 437,666, net. 


The figure $226,831,658 represents the actual income, as ad- 
justed in conformity with the questionnaire. The figure $184, 
939,759 reflects adjustments subsequent to the questionnaire.” 

The adjustment made subsequent to the preparation of the ques- 
tionnaire changes embraced the following: Estimated increased mail 
pay, $13,513,600; railway operating expenses, $21,092,697; representing 
increased wages and $21,254,298 representing increased fuel costs; 
railway tax accruals, $11,242,557, based upon increased income taxes 
incident to greater income if rate increase is granted; estimated in- 
creased allowance to private-car owners, $1,815,947. 


It will be observed that on the basis of the predictions of 
the carriers, the net railway operating income for this district 
will be approximately $350,000,000 lower than the annual sum 
to which they claim to be entitled. They estimated that a gen- 
eral increase of approximately 24 per cent in freight revenue 
was required to return the amount claimed. 

During the six years ended 1917 the railway operating in- 
come of the carriers averaged $386,000,000 annually; during the 
four years ended 1915 it averaged $247,000,000 anually; during 
the years 1916 and 1917 it averaged $464,000,000 annually; in 
1918 it dropped to $330,320,330; and in 1919 it declined further 
to $302,857,219. During the six years ended 1917 the operating 
ratio ranged from 62.69 to 67.68; in 1918 it rose to 78.14, in 1919, 
to 80.96, and for the first four months of 1920 to 86.06. 

The reports of the class I carriers of this district to us for 
the first four months of 1920 show a net railway operating in- 
come of $56,104,721. Deducting the railway-mail pay applicable 
to prior years, stated by the carriers to have been taken into 
account in these months, in amount $27,790,388, leaves $28,314,- 
333 as the actual result of operations. Adding to this figure 
$1,209,969 to cover net railway operating income of carriers other 
than class I, produces $29,524,302. 

During the period 1914 to 1919 the net railway operating 
income of the first four months in each year averaged 23.29 per 
cent of the aggregate for the year. Equating the actual results 
of the first four months of 1920 on this basis produces an estl- 
mated net railway operating income of $126,768,149, the net rail- 
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way operating income of an assumed period of twelve months, 
on the basis of operating costs which prevailed during the first 
four months of 1920. Subtracting from this figure $3,789,728, 


| which is the estimate of the carriers for increased allowances 
to private car owners, and $21,254,298, their estimate of increased 
fuel costs for the year, reduces it to $101,724,123. 


The amount of freight and other transportation revenue, ex- 
cluding passenger, mail, and express reported to us by class I 
carriers for the first four months of 1920, aggregated $498,001,006. 
To this amount $16,462,794 has been added to cover revenues of 
carriers other than class I carriers, resulting in a gross estimated 
revenue of $514,463,800. During the years 1915 to 1919, inclusive, 
freight and other transportation revenue, excluding passenger, 
mail, and express for the first four months of each year, averaged 
98.52 per cent of the aggregate for the year. Equating the actual 
revenues of the first four months of 1920 upon this basis produces 
$1,803,870,266, as the estimated revenues of an assumed period 
of twelve months based on the operations of the first four months 

1920. 
” The number of ton-miles of revenue freight for class I car- 
riers in the western group during the past eight years is indi- 
cated below: 
Revenue Ton- Miles. 


be Ba a a a a a 21 $2 888,199,102 
IRR RERRIS STE TE LOE LEAL NAAN MS 21 96,986,976,238 
BE + cca pacdsnnmannincchda tad asthanegecamcschaeden 21 92'284'883.754 
RAR RR Oi an teehee meg 2p reer 2 90,945.571,633 





1 112,156,323,212 


21Compiled by the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenue, Ton- Miles. 
22 123, 250,722,123 
22 138,044,743,597 
22 142,335,128,414 
22 130,606,713,832 


2 From carriers’ exhibits. 


The carriers estimate that the wage award made by the 
Labor Board under date of July 20, 1920, will add approxi- 
mately $234,840,000 annually to the operating expenses of the 
carriers in the western group. This is equivalent to 11.2 per 
cent of the total railway operating revenue of the western 
carriers, as finally adjusted by them for the constructive 
year. 

Extent and Method of Obtaining Needed Additional Revenue 


As above noted, in the original applications the carriers 
proposed to obtain the desired additional revenue by general 
percentage increases in the respective groups, applicable to 
freight traffic only. No increases were suggested upon passen- 
ger, express, or mail traffic. In their amended proposals, fol- 
lowing the wage award of the Labor Board, they propose to 
make increases upon all classes of traffic. 


Passenger Traffic. 


During the last nine years there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of revenue passenger miles, as is in- 
dicated by the following figures, compiled by our bureau of 
statistics: 


NUMBER OF REVENUE PASSENGER MILES FOR EACH YEAR, 
1911 TO 1919, CLASS 1 ROADS. 
Year ended 


June 30. Eastern. Southern. Western.% United States. 
RE 15,161,685,623 4,072,229,173 13,137,530,997 32,371,444,793 
_ See 15,401,753,902 4,221,415,582 12.693,093,065 32,316,262,549 
eee 16,087,159,298 4,384,239,446 13,403,687,214 33,875,085,958 
aera 16,348,655,263 4,585,239,471 13,633,090,680 34,566,985,414 
aa 14,960,949,033 3,988,171,076 12,840,808,078 31,789,928,187 
ee 15,628,070,433 4,115,759,883 13,902,077,834 33,645,908,150 
ME icwsina es 16,627,329,935 4,573,888,153 13,384,733,938 34,585,952,026 
. er 18,408,279,975 5,776,735,965 15,291,812,609 39,476,858,549 
a 19,516,672,752 7,404,952,632 15,754,953,815 42,676,579,199 
BN cases Kctee kacane as Carre 





*% The districts are those heretofore used for statistical purposes. 

* As reported by the Director General of Railroads for carriers 
under federal control. 

* Calendar year. 


It will be noted that the increase for the country as a 
Whole from 1911 to 1919 was over 40 per cent. 

Passenger fares were increased to a minimum rate of 
3 cents per mile on June 10, 1918, resulting in an increase 
of 50 per cent where 2 cents per mile was the basic fare, 20 
Der cent where 2% cents applied, and no increase where the 
fare was 3 cents or higher. It appears that rates per passen- 
ger mile have increased since 1916, as follows: In the eastern 
group, 27 per cent; in the southern group, 27% per cent; 
and in the western group, 22% per cent. The relatively small 
icrease in the western group is due to the fact that a 3-cent 
basis prevailed more generally in that territory than in other 
parts of the country. 

In part because of conditions growing out of the war 
the passenger traffic has become relatively more profitable 
during the last three years. A reduction in the number of 
Passenger trains occurred simultaneously with a substantial 
crease in the number of passengers carried, resulting in 
heavier loading of passenger cars and trains. In 1919 the 
lumber of passenger miles was 30 per cent greater than in 
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1916, but the number of passenger-train miles was 12 per 
cent less. Thus, in spite of the curtailment in service, the 
passenger revenue for the railroads as a whole was greater 
by $470,362,485 in 1919 than in 1916. This increase in revenue 
is regarded by the carriers as net, “almost more than net, 
because it was actually moved in fewer trains.” 

Following request of counsel for certain shippers, the 
carriers provided for the record an analysis of the freight 
and passenger earnings and expenses for certain designated 
railway companies for the calendar year 1919. In making this 
analysis the expenses that could not be allocated solely to 
freight or passenger traffic were apportioned generally in ac- 
cordance with instructions issued by us on January 1, 1920. A 
recapitulation of the figures showing the ratio of freight and 
passenger service expenses to freight and passenger revenues 


is as follows: 
Operating Ratio, Operating Ratio, 


Freight Passenger 

Railroad. Service. Service. 
Atchison, Topeka @ Santa FPe.......cccssse- 74.53 67.84 
Be eee eee 89.54 80.21 
PE, Oe SN yi hos Niniveuswaditaconeonmee 97.88 75.96 
Chicago & MOrtHWestern. ....cccciccsccessves 90.41 75.93 
Chicago, Burlington @& Quincy... ......ececs 85.8 67.98 
ee een ree 95.74 89.72 
CEPR TOOT MOT BOI e o6.o soi oc ctce cece 80.70 84.08 
es a ee 95.3 76.9 
CO ee 91.45 60.22 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis... 83.45 63.84 
Pennesyivania. Ratiroed, Dast «oi... occ cccce 98.16 99.16 
Michigan Central TalifGad ...i.6.0iccccccccccce §1.20 58.50 
ERRNO: MOEN, coin ninisiee c0c:alerec-eeeses ea caren 98.50 78.40 


It will be noted that in the great majority of instances, the 
operating ratio was decidedly more favorable for the passenger 
traffic than for the freight traffic. However, there appears to be a 
wide discrepancy between the figures presented for the vari- 
ous lines, and too much reliance should not be placed upon 
this showing. Resumption of more frequent train service will 
tend to increase the operating ratio for passenger traffic. 
That the carriers contend that it is uncertain whether an in- 
crease in the general level of passenger fares will yield in- 
creased revenue proportionate to the increase in the fare 
level, because of possible reduction in travel following a ma- 
terial increase in fare. 


The foregoing would seem to indicate that such increase 
as is approved upon passenger traffic may properly be less than 
the percentage increase applied to freight traffic. 

There has also been suggested the desirability of obtaining 
additional revenue for the rail carriers from an extra charge 
placed upon passengers in sleeping and parlor cars. Such a 
charge amounting to one-half cent per mile was in effect for 
a brief period during federal control. A charge of this character 
has much in its favor. Unquestionably the service is more 
valuable to the passengers, and more expensive to the rail car- 
riers. 

The Pullman Company opposes the re-establishment of a 
surcharge for Pullman occupancy on the ground that such a 
charge reduces the travel in cars of that type. It submitted a 
statement showing the revenues by weeks for the period March 
1 to September 30, 1918, compared with corresponding weeks of 
the previous year. The surcharge imposed by the Director- 
General was in effect from June 10 to November 30, 1918. The 
statement submitted by the Pullman Company shows that be- 
ginning with the third week of June there was a reduction in 
the revenue as compared with the same weeks of the previous 
year, whereas, during the period from March 1 to June 15, the 
earnings in 1918 were greater than in 1917. These figures ap- 
pear in part at least to sustain the contention that the surcharge 
operated to reduce revenues. 

An analysis of the situation, however, indicates that factors 
other than the surcharge were in part responsible for the de- 
creased revenue from passengers in sleeping and parlor cars 
in 1918, as the very large reduction in service rendered during 
that year undoubtedly accounts for a portion of the reduction 
in revenue. It is well known that the policy of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration at that time was to discourage luxury travel and 
reduce the mileage of sleeping and parlor cars, particularly the 
latter. 

Figures quoted above in this report indicate that the total 
number of passenger miles in 1918, notwithstanding that the 
surcharge was in effect for half the year, increased 8 per cent 
over the previous year and were greater than in any year prior 
thereto, which indicates that travel in the whole was not ma- 
terially affected by the surcharge. 

In the amended application of the carriers following the 
wage award, it is proposed that a surcharge on passengers in 
sleeping and parlor cars be established amounting to 50 per cent 
of the charge for space occupied in either class of equipment. 
The carriers estimate that a charge of this amount will produce 
in their three groups respectively approximately the following 
amounts of revenue: 


EE SI, fa cc adceind ce vaaseneueee desan~eeneGenweenewe $17,556,108 
ES nn ccc abseeshaesweSocseeteeacesade wabepewe see 5,582,036 
ee I 6556 66 sat acho ewe sida beet en ooo esis engaaeleats 20,231,200 

PP aain'6d eG a tecade Ros dawess edae heeds Canoes wena ee $43,639,344 
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We conclude that increases as indicated next below may 
be made by all steam railroads subject to our jurisdiction serving 
the territory embraced in the groups hereinbefore designated. 

1. All passenger fares and charges may be increased 20 
per cent. The term “passenger fares” may be considered to 
include standard local or interline fares; excursion, convention 
and other fares for special occasions; commutation and other 
multiple forms of tickets; extra fares on limited trains; club car 
charges. 

2. Excess baggage rates may be increased 20 per cent, pro- 
vided that where stated as a percentage of or dependent upon 
passenger fares the increase in the latter will automatically 
effect the increase in the excess-baggage charges. 

3. A surcharge upon passengers in sleeping and parlor cars 
may be made amounting to 50 per cent of the charge for space 
in such cars, such charge to be collected in connection with 
the charge for space, and to accrue to the rail carriers. 

4. Milk and cream are usually carried in passenger trains, 
and the revenue therefrom is not inluded in freight revenue. 
Rates on these commodities may be increased 20 per cent. 


Switching and Special Services 


The carriers’ original petitions asked for percentage in- 
creases in freight revenue only. In their reports to us, revenue 
from switching and certain other special services is stated sep- 
arately from freight revenue, and therefore, accepted literally, 
the proposal would result in no increase on switching service. 
However, it is conceded that the submission of the proposal in 
this form was due to a misunderstanding, and it is now pro- 
posed to apply increases to switching and other special services 
as well as to freight rates proper. 


No substantial reasons have been developed for exempting 
charges for switching from the general increases. It is our 
opinion that the charges for this service should be increased, 
together with the charges for transit, weighing, diversion, re- 
consignment, lighterage, floatage, storage (not including track 
storage), and transfer, where the carriers provide separate 
charges against shippers for such services. The charges for 
other special services are not to be subject to the general 
increases herein authorized. The percentage to apply should be 
determined by the percentage applicable in the group where 
the service is performed, except that at points on the boundary 
line between two groups taking different percentages the higher 
percentage should apply. 

It should be understood that where tariffs now provide for 
the absorption by one carrier of the charges of another car- 
rier in specific amounts such absorptions should be revised in 
harmony with the increases in charges herein authorized. 


Freight Rate Increases. 


In their original applications the carriers proposed gen- 
eral percentage increases in freight rates in the respective 
groups as follows: Eastern, 30 per cent; southern, 31 per 
cent; western, 24 per cent. 

Following such general percentage increases, they indi- 
cate their willingness, where necessary, to revise rates to re- 
store in so far as is deemed practicable existing recognized re- 
lationships and differentials, and as to coal and grain in certain 
important situations such readjustments are proposed in this 
proceeding. It is stated that the percentage method is not 
only on the whole the fairest to all interests by distributing 
the burden in proportion to the haul, but that it is the only 
way in which the desired increased revenue may be obtained 
without complications and delays due to tariff difficulties and 
to the lack of accurate statistics from which to determine the 
amount of revenue which may reasonably be expected from 
flat or maximum increases on particular commodities. 


It would be desirable, if it were possible, to determine 
definitely the commodities, the sections of the country, and 
even the individual rates which can best bear the burden of 
increases, and the relationships of the rates and differentials 
which will be disturbed by a percentage increase. This is 
precluded by the necessity of prompt action upon the main 
issues presented. 


Percentage Increases Versus Flat Increases and Maintenance 
of Differentials and Relationships. 


Many shippers have directed their testimony and argument 
principally to the method of increasing the rates rather than 
to the amount of the increases. Shippers are far from unani- 
mous in their views and may be divided into three groups: 
(a) Those who seek the preservation of existing relationships 
and differentials either by specific or flat increases or by ap- 
plying the percentage increase to base rates and employing in 
connection therewith differentials from and to other points; 
(b) those who advocate a percentage advance in all in- 
stances, contending that differentials should increase in the 
same ratio as all other rates and charges; and (c) those who 
advocate a percentage increase with a maximum. 

While established or “differential” relationships of rates 
are not general, there are many such adjustments; some fixed 
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by the carriers and others by us, and it is contended by some 
shippers that in such cases it is desirable in readjusting the 
rates to maintain the differentials. 

Many relationships in cents per unit were disturbed by the 
increases made by the Director General, except upon a few 
commodities of heavy movement which were subjected to spe 
cific increases in cents or dollars and cents per unit. A rela. 
tively small proportion of these relationships have subsequently 
been restored. 

It is evident that there are many competitive situations 
where no recognized differentials have ever existed but where, 
nevertheless, the rates have been made to reflect compctitiye 
conditions. Such situations greatly outnumber those where 
“fixed relationships” have been established. 

It is generally understood that on traffic to and from west. 
ern trunk line territory and the southwest Chicago enjoyed for 
years a “differential” of 20 cents, first class, over St. Louis, 
This was thought to be a fixed, recognized, long-standing dif. 
ference, and well entitled to bear the title “differential.” Up. 
der General Order No. 28 it was increased to 25 cents. We 
are now asked on behalf of certain Chicago interests not to jp. 
crease this differential. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that on traffic to and from the east the St. Louis rates are 
made uniformly 117 per cent of the Chicago rates, so that under 
any general increase in rates the spread between the St. Louis 
rates and the Chicago rates is automatically widened. In 1914 
the first-class rate from New York to St. Louis was 13 cents 
higher than to Chicago. The difference is now 19 cents, al. 
though the percentage relationship is the same now as it was 
in 1914. There is apparently no more justification for main. 
taining Chicago’s differential over St. Louis on traffic to the 
west than for maintaining the differential of St. Louis over 
Chicago on traffic from the east. Practically all rates in off. 
cial classification territory are constructed upon a percentage 
basis, and attention is directed to the important fact that nota 
single interest has here maintained, with the possible exception 
of Chicago, that we should depart generally from the per- 
centage basis which has so long prevailed. 

In favor of maintaining differentials, it is said that they 
have been fixed in most cases after careful investigation, 
and that they represent the proper measure of differences 


in the rates; that often they represent the maximum 
differences which will permit more. distant shippers 
to compete with those in close’ proximity; that to 


increase rates by a percentage tends to decrease the radius in 
which goods are marketed, and thus by lessening competition 
prices are advanced; and that in all cases the margin of profit 
has not increased proportionately to prices. 

Those who oppose maintaining differentials at this time con- 
tend that the value of the dollar expressed in terms of con- 
modities shipped today is in reality but one-half its former value, 
and, therefore, a differential which was fixed at a given amount 
several years ago sonould, to have the same economic effect, be 
greater today; that there have been general increases in the 
prices of practically all commodities, in wages and in the charges 
for nearly all services, and that differentials should not be made 
an exception to the rule; and that as increased operating costs 
are the underlying reason for the proposed increased rates, the 
additional service represented by the differential, being more ex 
pensive than heretofore, should pay greater rates as well as 
other services. 


The adoption of specific increases in cents per unit instead 
of percentage advances will, of course, maintain existing rela- 
tionships. However,-the carriers almost uniformly oppose this 
method and it is not generally advocated by shippers. Further, 
the difficulty of its adoption is apparent because of the lack of 
reliable statistics from which to determine the probable addi- 
tional revenue from a given increase. It should also be noted 
that everyone who advocated this method insisted that flat in 
creases be applied but once to combination rates. The compli- 
cated nature of tariff publication to make such an arrangement 
effective, when different percentages of increase are being made 
in different groups, is apparent. 


Without attempting to pass finally upon the question whether 
in given cases differentials should or should not be maintained, it 
is evident that no general program of maintaining differentials 
can be made effective coincident with the increases here ap 
proved without materially delaying their effective date as definite 
testimony covering individual situations is before us in only 4 
very few cases. To maintain differentials by applying the per 
centage increases to basing rates and adding thereto existils 
differentials cannot be done without materially lessening the 
amount of additional revenue to be derived by the carriers, a5 
generally differentials are added to rather than deducted from 
base rates. 

After carefully considering the situation we find that with 
the exceptions hereinafter noted general percentage increases 
made to fit the needs of the groups of lines serving each of the 
four groups must be considered for present purposes the most 
practicable. This conclusion is without prejudice to any subse 


quent finding in individual situations. 
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Provisions for Improvements, Betterments or Equipment 


Section 15a of the interstate commerce act contains the fol- 
lowing proviso: 


Provided, That during the two vears beginning March 1, 1920, the 
Commission shall take as such fair return a sum equal to 5% per 
centum of such aggregate value, but may, in its discretion, add 
thereto a sum not exceeding one-half of one per centum of such 
aggregate value to make provision in whole or in part for im- 
provements, betterment or equipment, which, according to the ac- 
counting system prescribed by the Commission, are chargeable to 
capital account, 


The increases here authorized are intended to yield the ad- 
ditional 4% of 1 per cent. The record leaves no doubt as to the 
needs of the country for additional transportation facilities. All 
earriers participating in the increases will be expected to make 
appropriate provision for additional improvements, betterments 
or equipment of a character chargeable to capital account and to 
make report to us semi-annually, as of December 31 and June 30, 
showing what portion of the increased revenue resulting from the 
increases here authorized has been devoted to that purpose. 


Conclusion as to General Increases 


We are of opinion and find that the following percentage in- 
crease in the charges for freight service, including switching and 
special services,” together with the other increases hereinbefore 


**The increases should apply to special services in accordance 
with our findings under the caption ‘“‘Switching and Special Services,” 
supra. 


approved, would under present conditions result in rates not un- 
reasonable in the aggregate under section 1 of the act and would 
enable the carriers in the respective groups, under honest, effi- 
cient, and economical management and reasonable expenditures 
for maintenance of way, structures and equipment, to earn an 
aggregate annual railway operating income equal, as nearly as 
may be, to a return of 5144 per cent upon the aggregate value, for 
the purposes of this proceeding, of the railway property of such 
carriers held for and used in the service of transportation and % 
of 1 per cent in addition; eastern group, 40 per cent; southern 
group, 25 per cent; western group, 35 per cent; Mountain-Pacific 
group, 25 per cent. 

In view of the different percentages of increase herein ap- 
proved, it becomes necessary to make provision for rates between 
the various groups. 

(1) Where rates are constructed by the use of combinations 
upon gateways between any two groups, the through rates should 
be increased by applying to each factor its respective percentage. 

(2) Rates between points within a group and points on the 
border line of such group should be increased according to the 
percentage applicable to the group. Where a river constitutes a 
boundary line between two groups, points on both banks thereof 
shall be considered as border-line points. 

(3) Joint or single-line through rates between points in one 
group and points in other groups should be increased 3314 per 
cent. 

(4) In cases where the rates over different routes between 
the same points would, by a strict application of the varying 
percentages of increase herein approved, be subject to different 
percentages, the lowest percentage applicable to any of the routes 
may be applied to the rates over all of such routes. 

In the construction of rates in accordance with these find- 
ings it is not intended that the group boundaries designated 
should: be strictly observed, but the territorial boundaries here- 
tofore recognized should be observed. For example, Richmond, 
one of the so-called Virginia cities, should continue on the basis 
which it has heretofore enjoyed. 

The above findings apply to all steam railroads subject to 
our jurisdiction, including so-called ‘‘short lines,’ but not to 
railroads in Alaska. 

While the New England carriers are included in the eastern 
group and are subject to the percentage for that group, the evi- 
dence as to the disproportionate needs of the New England lines 
makes it desirable that the carriers give careful consideration 
to the divisions of joint rates accruing to these lines. 


Individual Commodities 


Considerable evidence was presented with respect to the 
rates upon a number of individual commodities, including coal, 
lumber, cement, fruits and vegetables, petroleum, brick, sand, 
sfavel and rock, asphalt, slag, grain, live stock, packing-house 
Products, ore, bullion, potash, salt, fertilizers, and terra cotta. 

Various issues have been raised or are presented as to these 
commodities, the principal of which are as follows: (a) Whether 
there should be departures from the general percentage increases 
by maintaining differentials or by the application of specific in- 
creases instead of percentages; (b) whether maximum increases 
should be provided in order to avoid the full percentage increase 
upon relatively high rates from distant points of production to 
important markets; (c) whether because of the high cost of 
Production and marketing of some commodities, the percentage 
increases proposed by carriers will result in a cost delivered at 
Points of market or consumption so great as to curtail produc- 
tion and distribution, an undesirable situation at this time of 
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world shortage of commodities; (d) whether a more general 
necessary use warrants a lower transportation charge; (e) 
whether the rates effective June 24, 1918, before General Order 
No. 28 became effective, should be made the basis of readjust- 
ment now by applying thereto a 25 per cent increase and super- 
imposing thereon the percentage increases now found reasonable. 
Our general conclusions as to the impracticability of specific in- 
creases or of attempting now to maintain differentials, dispose 
of a number of these contentions. It should also be said that 
while we do not here sanction specific increases in lieu of 
percentages, we are not to be understood as expressing disap- 
proval of increases of that character made by the Director Gen- 
eral. Such increases were made under war conditions and under 
circumstances that do not now exist. 

Our attention was called at the hearing to a number of 
formal complaints now pending, and we are asked to except 
from the general increase the rates in issue in those complaints. 
This would have the effect, during the pendency of those pro- 
ceedings, of giving the rates in question a preferred standing 
and of exempting them from the general increase. In our 
opinion, a fairer disposition will be attained by applying the 
general increase to these rates, with the understanding that this 
action is without prejudice to any future findings. 

Coal.—-Carriers serving the Pennsylvania-Ohio-West Virginia 
coal fields propose to continue the existing differentials in coal 
rates, and have worked out a scheme of rates to effect that re- 
sult. Carriers in the southern and western groups propose to 
ignore existing differentials in coal rates within those groups. 
The proposal of the eastern lines to preserve existing relation- 
ships is approved, and carriers in the other groups should work 
out a similar plan for restoring the relative adjustments of coal 
rates now obtaining in those groups. An effort should be made 
promptly to devise rates in each group that will yield, as nearly 
as practicable, the same revenue in the aggregate as would be 
afforded by a straight percentage increase on the bases herein 
approved. 

Lumber.—Lumber moves in large volume, and it is under 
erdinary conditions a commodity of comparatively low value and 
highly competitive in nature. It is produced in almost all parts 
of the country. The greatest consuming region is in the middle 
west and the states east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio, including New England. Lumber from both the west and 
the south is: marketed in large volume in this region, and the 
competition between the two producing sections is keen. 

There is no definite or fixed relationship in the rates from 
the south and the west to the consuming territory described, 
but carriers from each of these sections have endeavored to main- 
tain rates relatively so adjusted as to permit free movement from 
each. The volume of production in the west has grown materially 
in the past decade, until today it is such that if excluded from 
eastern markets it is claimed a considerable curtailment of pro- 
duction will result. 

The Director General applied a maximum increase of 5 
cents upon lumber, which had the effect of maintaining in 
most cases the existing spread in cents per 100 pounds between 
southern and western lumber in the northern and eastern 
markets. The western lumber producers urge in this pro- 
ceeding also the adoption of a maximum. 

Most of the southern producers, including those in the 
Carolinas and others who ship on compartively short hauls 
to the northern markets, urge the application of a straight 
percentage increase. 

For the purposes of this report it is our opinion that the 
percentages hereinbefore approved should apply to this com- 
modity. 

Petroleum and its products.—The principal sources of the 
petroleum market in the United States are in the southwest, 
which will be termed the midcontinent field; in Wyoming, in 
California, and in Mexico. 

In the past ten years many refineries representing a con- 
siderable investment have been established in the midcon- 
tinent #sld and the refined oil there produced is marketed 
to a cc/fasiderable extent in the middle west and in the states 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 

In competition with the refineries of the midcontinent 
field in the northern and eastern markets are the refineries 
of Mexican petroleum located along the Atlantic coast and 
other refineries in the northern and eastern States, which 
obtain their crude oil in large part from the midcontinent and 
other fields through pipe lines, though some of these refineries 
use rail transportation for the movement of their crude oil. 

The Director General imposed on petroleum a flat increase 
of 4% cents per 100 pounds in lieu of the standard 25 per cent. 
The midcontinent shippers claim that a percentage increase 
now applied without modification to petroleum will in all 
probability tend to restrict the long-haul movement by rail. 
Other shippers contend that the percentage increase should 
be applied without exception. 

It is concluded that no exception to the general per- 
centage increases herein approved need at this time be made 
upon petroleum or its products. As has been observed in con- 
nection with other situations, the carriers should give careful 
consideration to the effect of the percentage increases ap- 











proved on petroleum and, if necessity arises, should arrange 
for such modifications as the sitaution may seem to war- 
rant. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—Fruits and vegetables are pro- 
duced in large volume in the far western states and in the 
south, particularly in Florida. These products are shipped 
in season to practically all sections of the country, but the 
most important consuming territory lies east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio. Comparatively long hauls to the 
latter territory are involved both from the south and from 
the Pacific coast states, and it has been contended that the 
effect of the proposed percentage increases applied to these 
rates will produce charges so high as to restrict consumption 
because of the resultant high delivered cost. 


It has been shown that in some instances it has not been 
possible to market profitably some fruits and vegetables, but 
the facts before us in this proceeding do not warrant the con- 
clusion that transportation charges are the controlling factor 
in producing this result, or that the percentage increases ap- 
plied to the present rates will in fact have the effect feared 
by the friut and vegetable shippers. 


The western apple producers claim that in the past they 
have had difficulty in marketing in the east and that percent- 
age increases will add materially to this difficulty. It appears, 
however, that the size, varying widely from year to year, of 
the eastern and western crops, respectively, is an important 
factor in determining the prices received by western growers 
and the ability to market in the east. 


A number of the fruit and vegetable rates covering long 
hauls, upon which there is a heavy movement, are now be- 
fore us in other proceedings, and our prior observations as 
to the effect of our present findings with respect to rates so 
pending upon complaint are applicable. It is concluded that 
es — to the general percentage increases will now 
e@ made. 


Sand, Gravel, Rock, and Slag.—The Director General in- 
creased rates on sand, gravel, and stone by specific amounts. 
Rates on slag in the east were increased 25 per cent and in 
the south generally by 1 cent per 100 pounds, the same as 
applied to sand and gravel. 


Shippers of all of these commodities contend that the 1- 
cent increase made by the Director General averaged much 
more than 25 per cent and that to apply to the present rates 
the percentage increases proposed by the carriers will produce 
rates so high as to materially restrict movement. The eastern 
shippers of sand and gravel also contend that the different 
method under General Order 28 of increasing the rates on slag 
as compared with sand and gravel has resulted in preference 
of slag. The eastern carriers concede that rates on slag should 
not be less than upon sand and gravel. 


We are not convinced that exceptions should be made at 
this time from the percentages approved for traffic generally. 
However, the record does suggest that rates in eastern terri- 
tory are out of proportion to those in the other groups. The 
carriers have indicated a willingness promptly to readjust rates 
in cases where hardship results from the general percent- 
age increases, and their special attention is called to these 
commodities to the end that such action may be taken as 
the facts may seem to wararnt. 

Live Stock and Packing-House Products.—Shippers contend 
that the condition of the live-stock industry is such as to make 
it probable that the full percentage increase proposed by the car- 
riers will discourage production and distribution. Live stock is 
produced throughout the country, but the consuming markets 
in the north and east are to a considerable extent dependent upon 
the stock produced in the west and southwest. Drought condi- 
tions have prevailed here and there in recent years and the 
present condition of the producers does not appear favorable. 
However, it is not clear that this condition results from trans- 
portation charges. 

The Director-General in increasihg rates on live stock ap- 
plied a maximum of 7 cents per 100 pounds, while the full 25 
per cent increase was applied to packing-house products. To 
apply again a maximum to live stock, as requested by shippers, 
without similar maximum upon packing-house products, will in 
all probability tend to lessen the movement of the southwestern 
and western stock to local packing plants and increase the move- 
ment to the larger and more distant plants in the middle west. 

One of the principal difficulties of which complaint has been 
made by the live-stock producers is the lack of prompt and effi- 
cient service. To encourage the long-haul movement as against 
the short-haul movement under present conditions of car supply 
would tend to increase rather than reduce the transportation dif- 
ficulties. 

From Montana to Chicago the rate on cattle is 55 cents and 
on hogs 62 cents per 100 pounds. These are among the highest 
rates now in effect applicable to heavy movements. Under the 
general basis of increase herein approved, these rates would be 
advanced 18 cents and 21 cents, respectively, approximately one- 
fifth cent per pound. : 

It is concluded that the facts before us at this time do not 
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warrant any exception to the percentage method of increasing 
the rates on either live stock or packing-house products. 

Iron Ore.—A considerable proportion of the iron ore con- 
sumed in the United States originates on ranges in Minnesota 
and Michigan near the head of Lake Superior. This ore moves to 
furnaces on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior; to furnaces on 
Lake Erie and in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other states. The 
movement is by rail to the upper lake ports, and when destined 
beyond, by lake vessels to the lower lake ports. 

Because of the keenly competitive situation between the re. 
spective furnaces, the Director-General adopted a specific in- 
crease of 30 per ton upon iron ore in lieu of a percentage, which 
was applied to the movement from the Michigan and Minnesota 
ranges to the upper lake ports, but not from lower lake ports to 
eastern destinations, thus resulting in an equal increase in cents 
per ton for the rail transportation to each of the competing fur. 
naces. Under this plan the rates of the western carriers up to 
the lake ports were increased approximately 57 per cent, whereas 
the rates of the eastern carriers from the lower lake ports were 
not increased. 

In this proceeding the eastern carriers propoce first to apply 
an increase of 22 cents per ton and then impose thereon the gen- 
eral percentage increase. The testimony of ore shippers is con- 
flicting, some proposing no further increases from the ranges to 
the lake ports, some favoring double increase in the rates from 
the lower lake ports, others proposing no exceptions to the gen- 
eral percentage increases proposed on traffic generally. 

The returns made by the principal ore-carrying roads from 
the Minnesota ranges to Lake Superior ports indicate that such 
lines ae in a much more prosperous condition than the western 
carriers generally. 

It is concluded that at this time no increases should be made 
in the rates on iron ore from the Minnesota or Michigan ranges 
to Lake Superior or upper Lake Michigan ports. Other rates on 
iron ore may be inceased according to the percentages herein 
approved. 

Other Ores.—In some of the western states there is a con- 
siderable movement of low-grade ores, some of which are valued 
at $5 per cent or les. Shippers of these low-grade ores contend 
that further increases in the rates thereon will result in curtail- 
ing or destroying their movement. The evidence before us in this 
proceeding, however, does not warrant exceptions to the general 
percentage increases at this time. 

Grain and Grain Products.—On grain and grain products we 
are asked to apply in connection with such percentages as may 
be approved a maximum increase. For the same reasons that 
have led to the conclusion that either specific nor maximum in- 
creases are desirable, we find that upon this record no excep- 
tion should be made of the general percentages, upon these com- 
modities, except as noted. 

There are in the middle west a number of important grain 
markets through which it has been customary to maintain an 
equalization of the rates from important producing states to im- 
portant consuming regions, under which the sum of the rates into 
and out of the various markets is in most cases equal. This 
adjustment differs from an ordinary differential basis in that 
it is in substance providing an equal through charge over 
various routes between the same points by the use of 
sums of proportional rates rather than _ the_ establish- 
ment of joint through rates or of transit. The application of 
different percentages in the various groups will result in dis- 
location of this equalization. 

Carriers and shippers unite in recommending that this 
equalization be continued because of the keenly competitive 
situation of the various markets and of the lines of railway 
serving such markets. However, sufficient detailed informa- 
tion to cover fully the situation is not before us upon this 
record. We find that the grain rates into and out of these 
markets may be increased by the general percentages herein 
approved, with the understanding that the carriers will, within 
thirty days after the service of this report, file tariffs restor- 
ing the equalization through the grain markets now enjoying 
that basis. This should be done after conference with inter 
ested shippers, and if desired, we will lend our co-operation in 
the premises. 

Port Differentials. 


The eastern carriers express of record their willingness to 
preserve existing relationships between the rates to and from 
the eastern ports. No objection to this proposal was made. 
This result can be readily accomplished for the reason that 
all rates in official classification territory between the ports 
and points west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line are based on the 
New York-Chicago rates. The base rates may be increased and 
existing port differentials maintained. It is our view that 
filing the increased rates here authorized a provision of this 
character should be made. 


Applications of Boat Lines. 


There have been filed in this proceeding applications for 
increased rates by a number of boat lines. The record shows 
that the expenses of the boat lines have increased in general 
at least in the same proportion as expenses of the railroads. 
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Authority is therefore granted to boat lines subject to our 
jurisdiction to increase their rates to the same extent as in- 
creases are herein granted to railroads operating between the 
same points or in the same territory. -In the construction of 
rail-and-lake rates the present parity between Chicago and 
Duluth should be maintained. 


Freight Rates of Electric Lines. 


Petitions have been filed in this proceeding by a national 
organization of electric lines, seeking permission to increase 
their rates in the same proportion as the rates of trunk lines 
are advanced. The operating costs of these lines have, on the 
whole, increased in approximately the same ratio as those of 
steam railroads. In some instances there is competition be- 
tween the electric lines and the steam railroads. We conclude 
that the freight rates of electric lines may be increased by the 
same percentages as are approved herein for trunk lines in the 
same territory. This is not to be construed as an expression of 
disapproval of increases, made or proposed in the regular man- 
ner, in the passenger fares of electric lines. 


Minimum Carload Charge, Minimum Class Scale, and Minimum 
Charge Per Shipment. 


There is now in effect, with certain important exceptions, 
a minimum charge of $15 per car on carload traffic, applicable 
to line-haul movements. There are also minimum class rates 
in the three classification territories. We find on the record no 
explanation of the underlying basis of the minimum carload 
charge or the minimum class scales and no justification for 
increasing them. It is our understanding that these minima 
were imposed as a revenue measure in connection with rates 
substantially lower than those authorized in this report. We 
also find that the minimum charge per shipment for less-than- 
carload traffic should not be increased. 

_ Specific Divisions. 

In many cases divisions between carriers are in the form 
of specific amounts per unit. It is obvious that unless divi- 
sions of this character be increased, such lines will receive no 
benefit from the increases herein approved, while the other car- 
riers will receive more than the respective percentage in- 
creases applicable to the traffic. It is concluded that where car- 
riers earn specific amounts as their compensation out of through 
rates or fares, such amounts should be increased in the same 
percentages as the through rates or fares. Where the divi- 
sions of carriers participating in through rates or fares are in 
fixed amounts per unit and are absorbed by other carriers, such 
absorptions should be increased in the same percentage as 
the through rates or fares. 


Joint Rates To and From Foreign Countries. 


Nothing herein should be construed as authorizing any 
increases in the proportions of joint through rates to or from 
points in foreign countries accruing in such foreign countries. 
The proportions of such rates accruing within the United States 
may, however, be increased to the extent herein approved for 
domestic rates in the same territory. 


Fourth Section Departures 


In instances where the approval herein of different percent- 
ages -of increase results in departures from the provisions of 
the fourth section of the act the carriers will be expected either 
to correct such departures by tariffs filed not later than Novem- 
ber 1, 1920, or to file on or before that date applications seeking 
Permission to continue such departures. Temporary fourth sec- 
tion relief will be granted by appropriate order. 


Disposition of Fractions 


In computing and applying all increased rates authorized 
herein fractions will be treated as follows: 

Where rates are stated in amounts per 100 pounds or any 
other unit, except as provided in the succeeding paragraph, frac- 
tions of less than 14 of a cent will be omitted. Fractions of 4 
of a cent or greater but less than % of a cent will be stated 
as % cent. Fractions of % of a cent or greater will be in- 
creased to the next whole cent. This rule will also be followed 
i computing passenger fares. 

Where rates are stated in dollars per carload, including 
articles moving on their own wheels, when not stated in amounts 
Per 100 pounds or per ton, amounts of less than 25 cents will 
be dropped; thus, $25.24 will be stated as $25. Amounts of 
2% cents or more but less than 75 cents will be stated as 50 
cents; thus, $25.65 will be stated as $25.50. Amounts of 75 
cents or more but less than $1 will be raised to the next dollar. 


Outstanding Orders of the Comnaission 


An order will be entered modifying outstanding orders of 
the Commission to the extent necessary to permit the carriers 
to make effective the increases herein authorized. 


Effective Date of New Rates and Subsequent Adjustments 


In view of the existing situation it is important that the 
increased rates be made effective at as early a date as prac- 
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ticable. The increases herein approved may be made effective 
upon not less than five days’ notice to the Commission and to 
the general public by filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in the interstate commerce act. The authority herein granted 
will not apply to any rates, fares or charges filed with this Com- 
mission to become effective later than January 1, 1921. 

Most of the factors with which we are dealing are constantly 
changing. It is impossible to forecast with any degree of cer- 
tainty what the volume of traffic will be. The general price 
level is changing from month to month and from day to day. 
It is impracticable at this time to adjust all of the rates on 
individual commodities. The rates to be established on the 
basis hereinbefore approved must necessarily be subject to such 
readjustments as the facts may warrant. It is conceded by 
the carriers that readjustments will be necessary. It is expected 
that shippers will take these matters up in the first instance 
with the carriers, and the latter will be expected to deal 
promptly and effectively therewith, to the end that necessary 
readjustments may be made in as many instances as practicable 
without appeal to us. 


An appropriate order will be entered. 
EASTMAN, Commissioner, concurring: 


I concur in the conclusions of the majority with respect to 
the increases in rates which should be permitted, but reach 
these conclusions by a somewhat different path. 

In the transportation act, 1920, Congress has attempted to 
lay down a rule by which we may be guided in determining 
the general level of railroad charges. Briefly, we are to adjust 
rates so that the carriers, as a whole, or as a whole in such 
rate groups or territories as we may designate, may earn an 
annual aggregate railway operating income equal as nearly as 
may be to 5% or 6 per cent upon the aggregate value of the 
railway property held for and used in the service of trans- 
portation. In my opinion this rule cannot now be applied. Un- 
der present conditions any forecast of traffic and expenses for 
the next twelve months is largely a leap in the dark. But the 
controlling fact is that any valid determination of “aggregate 
value” is now impracticable. 


For some time the Commission has been diligently engaged 
in the enormously difficult task of ascertaining and assembling 
the valuation data required by section 19a of the interstate com- 
merce act; but it has not yet fixed final “value” for any road, 
and preliminary reports are available on but little more than 
15 per cent of the mileage of the country. Nor have we as yet 
determined the principles by which “value” for rate-making 
purposes is to be estimated from the data accumulated. These 
principles are of vital consequence to the country. It is my 
conviction that the valuation doctrines which are prevalent in 
railroad and public utility circles and which have been urged 
upon us are fundamentally unsuond in many respects and 
subversive of the public welfare. Discussion of this subject, 
however, must be reserved for another occasion. For the 
present it is enough to say that even if the controlling prin- 
ciples had been enunciated, upon the evidence now  be- 
fore us any present finding as to “aggregate value” is without 
adequate foundation. I know the good faith in which the majority 
have proceeded, but I feel sure that it is not in the public in- 
terest, and I cannot believe it necessary under the law, that such 
an estimate should now be made. It will almost certainly be 
misunderstood and misinterpreted and may have an unconscious 
influence upon our valuation work for the future from which it 
ought to be free. As a side light upon the situation, it will, I 
think, be conceded that something more than estimates of this 
kind will be necessary when it comes to enforcing the closely re- 
lated portion of the act which provides for a division with the 
government of any income which a carrier may earn in excess of 
6 per cent upon value. 

I was one of those who opposed the early termination of 
federal control of railroads. The truth in regard to federal con- 
trol was then obscured, in part by natural misunderstanding of 
circumstances arising out of war conditions and in part by propa- 
ganda which was often deliberately mendacious. The fact is 
that both the central and the regional organizations of the United 
States Railroad Administration were made up of men of wide 
railroad experience, chosen without regard to political considera- 
tions, and that they carried on pioneer work for their country in 
trying times, for the most part with an ability, fidelity and pa- 
triotism for which they merit only honor and praise. It was my 
hope that federal control might be continued, because it was evi- 
dent that the transition back to private operation would create 
additional disturbance in a time of unsettlement and unrest, 
that existing railroad facilities could be made to do more work 
and meet more nearly the transportation needs of the country un- 
der unified control than under the control of many separate com- 
panies, that the additional facilities which are so greatly needed 
could now be provided more easily and more economically by 
public than by private capital, and that disturbances resulting 
from both rate increases and labor difficulties could be reduced 
to a minimum if the government retained direct responsibility 
for the roads. 

It was also my hope and belief, if federal control were con- 
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tinued for a reasonable period, that it could gradually be de- 
veloped, in the light of experience and by genuinely constructive 
measures, into'a system of administration which would preserve 
the manifest advantages of unified operation and direct govern- 
mental responsibility for the transportation system, avoid the 
dangers which are presumed to inhere in governmental operation 
by providing a management remote from political influences and 
free from undue centralization, and enlist the co-operation of la- 
bor by recognizing its just claim to some voice in the manage- 
ment. 

The situation, however, received the careful consideration of 
Congress, and after long deliberation other conclusions were 
reached which were embodied in the transportation act, 1920. It 
is our plain duty to do everything possible to make the plan 
of operation adopted by Congress a success. Viewing the matter 
in this light, I am impelled to the conclusion that under existing 
conditions liberality in estimating the revenue needs of the car- 
riers is desirable. Poor service is crippling our industries, cur- 
tailing production and raising prices. As between high rates and 
poor service, the former is the lesser evil. While high rates 
will not at once bring good service, they may help to achieve this 
result. To provide good service the railroads greatly need addi- 
tions and improvements and must secure large sums of capital 
for that purpose. They can only obtain such funds by the sale 
of their securities, and no private:corporation is financially sound 
or can long continue to borrow unless it is able to market new 
stock. The war has depleted the resources of the world and 
produced profound disturbances in the money markets. Capital 
can only be obtained by the railroads in competition with de- 
mands from innumerable sources and at rates which would nor- 
mally be regarded as exorbitant. 


Summing the matter up, conditions are critical and they 
have not been made less so by the transition from federal to 
private control. The evil of poor service we have with us, and 
it is certain that the health of the nation will suffer seriously 
unless this evil is cured. It is my best judgment that the rail- 
roads cannot function successfully without materially increased 
rates, and I am also persuaded that it is in the best interest 
of the country that the present plan of operation should receive 
without delay the best test that can be given it. Under all the 
circumstances it follows that it would be a mistake if the rail- 
roads were now accorded rates designed to produce substantially 
less revenue than their responsible executives with unanimity 
assert that they need in order that good service may be pro- 
vided. What revenue will actually be produced no one can tell. 
If the rates prove unduly high, they may later be reduced. The 
present proceeding has nothing of finality about it and in many 
respects is similar to a suspension case, where the question is 
whether or not certain proposed rates shall be permitted to take 
effect without suspension, a matter left by the act to the discre- 
tion of the Commission. I therefore concur in the increases of 
rates which the majority have approved. 

I am authorized to say that Commissioner Woolley joins in 
this expression of opinion. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The concurring report of Commissioners Woolley and East- 
man injects into this case large political questions of govern- 
mental policy which are nowhere in issue here. The Congress 
has, for the time being, settled the question of government opera- 
tion of the railroads by restoring them to private operation, 
hedged around by comprehensive laws vesting broad powers in 
this Commission to regulate them. It is the duty of this Com- 
mission to enforce the law as Congress has written it. The 
questions involved in this case are so great and so vital to the 
American people that no such suggestions as are here made 
should be injected to further complicate the extremely delicate 
and vital situations that now confront this Commission, the 
public, and the railroads. 


For more than thirty years this Commission has stood four 
square to every wind that blows, confining its activities within 
the four corners of the law, and it is unwise in this critical 
period to complicate the real questions involved with extraneous 
issues. This is neither the time nor the place. The Congress 
is the forum, and should Congress fail to meet the views of a 
dissatisfied public, if indeed it is dissatisfied, then the final 
remedy is to be found in that still greater forum, as was so 
well pointed out by the Supreme Court in Taylor vs. Beckham, 
178 U. S., 548, 580: 


The august tribunal of the people, which is continually sitting, 
and over whose judgments on the conduct of public functionaries the 
courts exercise no control. 


and further: 


This tribunal, therefore, should be the last to overstep the 
boundaries which limit its own jurisdiction. And while it should 
always be ready to meet any question confided to it by the Consti- 
tution, it is equally its duty not to pass beyond its appropriate sphere 
of action, and to take care not to involve itself in discussions which 
properly belong to other forums. 


The Commission has attempted to deal with this case under 
the law in a broad, comprehensive, common-sense way, realizing 
that the primary responsibility for the future of our railroads 
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rested upon its shoulders and that of the state railroad com- 
missions who have throughout the case and are still cooperating 
in a most helpful way. They will, in my opinion, measure up 
to this responsibility to’make fully effective what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has, with their cooperation, done in this 
case. After this the gravest responsibility rests with the em. 
ployers and employes, for, after all, neither the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission nor the state commissions can alone insure 
efficient railway service. The money derived from increased 
rates in and of itself will not solve the transportation. problem, 
To enable the carriers to meet the present situation every man 
and group of men, whether employers or employes, must realize 
that they are in fact performing a public service. The spirit 
of duty and service must actuate all. 


Had the decision in this case been left to my individual judg- 
ment, I would have arrived at the same general conclusion, but 
perhaps by a somewhat different route. However, I, in common 
with others, subordinate my individual views to the views of 
the majority as to’the method to be adopted to raise the in- 
creased revenue regarding which there is no difference of opinion. 

With respect to the criticism of aggregate value—I do not 
share the apprehension that what is said and done by the ma- 
jority will result in misunderstanding, misinterpretation, or that 
it will have any influence upon the Commission’s valuation work 
now being conducted. It will be recalled that in the discussion 
of this question the report, among other things, says: 


From a consideration of all of the facts and matters of record, 
and which, under section lia of the interstate commerce act, we 
are both required and authorized to consider, we find that the value 


of the steam-railway property of the carriers subject to the act held 

for and used in the service of transportation is, for the purpose of 

this particular case, to be taken as approximating the following 
Order. 


It appearing, That by its report entered in the above- 
entitled proceeding, which is hereby referred to and to make 
a part hereof, the Commission authorized certain increases in 
the rates, fares, and charges of railroads within the contin- 
ental United States; : 

It is ordered, That all outstanding unexpired orders of 
the Commission, whether or not effective upon the date of 
this order, authorizing or prescribing rates, fares, and charges 
which have or have not been published at the date of this 
order, and all outstanding suspension orders, be, and they are 
hereby, modified to the extent necessary to permit the in- 
creases herein authorized to be applied to the rates, fares, 
and charges authorized or prescribed in or maintained or held 
by virtue of said outstanding orders; but that in all other 
respects said orders shall remain in full force and effect. 

It is further ordered, That all tariffs or supplements chang- 
ing rates now maintained or held by virtue of outstanding 
orders of this Commission shall bear on their title-page the 
following: 


Rates shown in this supplement (or tariffs supplemented hereby) 
published under authority of outstanding orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are increased herein under authority of order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in docket No, 74 (Ex Parte), 
dated July 29, 1920. 


And it is further ordered, That a copy of this order be 
served on each carrier party to said orders and that a copy 
thereof be inserted in the docket in each such proceeding. 


LIVE STOCK LOADING AND UNLOADING 
CHARGES 


No. 9977. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
& SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY, DIRECTOR-GEN- 
ERAL, AS AGENT, ET AL. 


Submitted Jan. 10, 1920. Opinion No. 6272. 


1. Former finding, 52 I. C. C., 209, that loading and unloading of live 
stock, in carloads, at the Chicago stockyards is a duty of the 
shipper, reversed. : 

2. Collection of separate charges from shipper for unloading and 
loading live stock in addition to the rates on live stock to and 
from Chicago stockyards found to have been an unlawful and 
unreasonable practice. Reparation awarded. 

3. The stockyards at Chicago found to be terminals of the line-haul 
earriers, the Chicago Junction Ry., and the stockyard company. 


1. AND S. No. 1118 (58 I. C. C., 164-168) 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

On petitions of interested parties these cases reported in 
52 I. C. C., 209, were reopened for further hearing with respect 
to the following questions: 


1. The amount of the loading and unleading charges for live stock 
at the Chicago stockyards. 

2. The amount of such charges, if any, that should be imposed 
upon shippers of live stock, or should be ahsorbed by the defendants. 

3. Whether the stockyards are the terminals of the Chicago Junc- 
tion Ry. Co., and : 

4. Whether the tariff arrangements between the Union Stock } ard 
and Transit Co. and the other defendants with respect to delivery 4m 
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pandling of live stock at the stockyards are in compliance with the 
act. 


Further hearing was had and a proposed report prepared 
py the examiner was served on the parties. Exceptions were 
fled and the cases were orally argued before us. 

This proceeding grows out of the increases on May 21, 1917, 
in the charges of the Union Stock Yard & Transit Company, 
hereinafter called the stockyard company, for unloading and 
joading live stock at Chicago from 25 and 50 cents per car to 
59 and 75 cents, respectively. The carriers transporting live 
stock to and from Chicago had borne or absorbed the former 
charges, but refused to bear or absorb the increase in the 
charges, With the result that the stockyard company collected 
and retained such additional charges from the shipper. Subse- 
quently the stockyard company attempted to cancel its tariff 
nming the unloading and loading charges and make them the 
subject of an operating arrangement between itself and the 
carriers, but upon protest the proposed cancellation was sus- 
pended. 


In our original report we found, among other things, that 
the loading and unloading of live stock at the stockyards in 
Chicago is the duty of the shipper, and that the stockyards 
are the terminals for the receipt and delivery of live stock of 
the railroad utilizing them. The controversy chiefly relates to 
these two findings. There are other findings that are the sub- 
ject of exceptions and protests, which will be considered later. 
Itis the contention ¢f the line-haul defendants that the question 
of the duty of the shipper to perform loading and unloading 
service is not involved in the questions with respect to which 
the cases were reopened. This contention is not tenable be- 
cause the question of whether the shipper or carriers are obli- 
gated to render the service is inextricably bound up with the 
question of whether the charges may lawfully be imposed on the 
shipper. In so far as the future is considered this question is 
concluded by the transportation act, 1920. That act, amending 
section 15 of the interstate commerce act, with certain excep- 
tions not here material, provides that— 


transportation wholly by railroad of ordinary live stock in carload lots 
destined to or received at public stockyards shall include all necessary 
service of unloading and reloading en route, delivery at public stock- 
yards of inbound shipments into suitable pens, and receipt and load- 
ing at such yards of outbound shipments without extra charge 
therefor to the shipper, consignee, or owner. 


Since the passage of this act the line-haul carriers have 
provided for the absorption of the charges of 50 cents and 75 
cents for unloading and loading live stock, respectively, pub- 
lished by the stockyard company. 

The facts in this case are not in dispute. For more than 
50 years carriers delivering live stock at the stockyards in Chi- 
cago have loaded and unloaded live stock, and made no charge 
therefor against the shipper. More than 4,000 cars of live stock 
are frequently delivered at the stockyards in Chicago on a single 
day. It is manifest that if the consignees or shippers undertook 
to unload their inbound shipments, or to load outbound ship- 
ments, there would result such confusion and congestion at 
the stockyards as seriously to interfere with orderly and prompt 
performance of the service. Counsel for the line-haul carriers 
conceded at the hearing that the shipper cannot go to the’ stock- 
yards and physically load or unload his live stock; but their 
contention is that he should do it financially. Under the regu- 
lations of the stockyard company no shipper is permitted to 
perform the service, even if he should demand the right to 
do so. The line-haul rates to Chicago, plus a charge of $2 
for terminal or switching service, have for years constituted 
the through charge and included delivery of live stock to the 
consignee at the stockyards. For the reasons stated we are 
of opinion that our finding that it is the duty of the shipper 
to load and unload live stock in the stockyards at Chicago was 
error, and it is therefore reversed. And we now find that it 
was the duty of the carriers to unload and load live stock at 
that point. 


In United States vs. Union Stock Yard, 226 U. S., 286, the 
Supreme Court held that the stockyard company was a common 
carrier. At the time of that decision there existed a lease be- 
tween the stockyard company and the Chicago Junction Railway, 
hereinafter called the Junction company, which had about 35 
years to run, by the terms of which the stockyard company 
franted all its railroad property to the Junction company and 
for which the latter paid two-thirds of its profit as rental. 
Shortly after that decision this lease was canceled and the 
Parties entered into a new lease under the terms of which the 
Junction company was granted, in perpetuity, all the property 
Covered by the former lease, for which it agreed to pay a rental 
of $600,000 per year. The character of the service has re- 
mained the same. The change in the lease has made no prac- 
eal change in the status of the stockyard company since the 
decision of the Supreme Court. We adhere to our finding that 
the stockyard company is a common carrier engaged in inter- 
‘tate commerce. As the services of unloading and loading are 
Part of the transportation of live stock the collection of sep- 
arate charges from the shippers for unloading or loading in 
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addition to the rates on live stock from and to interstate points 
to and from the stockyards was an unlawful and unreasonable 
practice. 

Considering the fact that, except under certain conditions 
not material here, the services of unloading and loading at the 
stockyards are included in the transportation of live stock and 
no extra charge can be made for these services, it becomes un- 
necessary to pass upon the reasonableness of the separately 
established charges of the stockyard company for unloading 
and loading live stock. 


The apprehensions of the line-haul carriers that the stock- 
yard company may make any charge it pleases, which they will 
be required to pay, are not well founded. Upon their complaint 
or upon the complaint of any party, we can examine any of the 
charges that make up the sum of the through charges, and may 
prescribe just and reasonable rates for all carriers concerned, 
either by prescribing through routes and joint rates and the 
divisions thereof, or otherwise, as the facts may warrant. 


The examiner proposed that we find that the stockyards are 
the terminals of the Junction company. The inducement for 
that suggestion was doubtless that the Junction company and 
the stockyard company together constitute a railroad company, 
subject to the act, as found. by the Supreme Court. The line- 
haul carriers vigoreusly contend that the stockyards may not 
with propriety be held to be their terminals. They point to the 
fact that their rates carry the live stock to connecting lines in 
the Chicago switching district, and that the’$2 switching charge 
is for the movement from their connection with the Junction 
company’s rails to the platforms of the stockyard company. 
They also assert that they do not own, and do not have any 
control over, the platforms, chutes, or pens of the stockyard 
company. 

Standing alone the stockyards could not be readily availed 
of by shippers. Were it not for the tracks of the Junction 
company delivery of cattle in carloads would not be possible. 
It requires the line-haul carriers, the Junction company and 
the stockyard company to make the stockyards an effective 
agency of interstate commerce. Under this state of facts we 
are of opinion and find that the stockyards are in effect ter- 
minals of the line-haul carriers, the Junction company, and the 
stockyard company. . 

We further find that shippers who paid and bore charges 
for unloading and loading live stock at the stockyards in addi- 
tion to the rates to and from the stockyards and who are parties 
of record herein have been damaged in the amount of such 
charges and are entitled to reparation, with interest from the 
date of such payment. The exact amount of reparation due 
each shipper cannot be determined on this record, and they 
should comply with rule V of the Rules of Practice. 


BITUMINOUS COAL FROM SEWELL VAL- 
LEY RAILROAD STATIONS 


I. AND S. No. 1170 (58 I. C. C., 261-265) 
Submitted July 22, 1920. Opinion No. 6290. 


Proposed cancellation of joint rates on coal from mines on Sewell Val- 
ley Railroad to destinations on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and 
its connections found not justified. The suspended schedules 
ordered canceled. 


HALL, Commissioner: 


The issues here presented were made the subject of a 
report proposed by the examiner. Exceptions thereto were 
filed by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, the prin- 
cipal respondent, hereinafter called respondent, and the case 
was orally argued. 


By schedules filed to take effect April 5, 1920, the respond- 
ent carriers proposed to cancel their present joint rates on 
bituminous coal in carloads from mines on the Sewell Valley 
Railroad to destinations on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
and its connections, thereby rendering applicable combination 
rates higher than the present joint rates. Protest was filed on 
behalf of the operators of coal mines served by the Sewell Val- 
ley and operation of the schedules was suspended until August 
3, 1920, and, later, until September 2, 1920. Rates and divisions 
will be stated in amounts per net ton unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 


The Sewell Valley is a railroad about 40 miles long, ex- 
tending from Nallen, W. Va., to Meadow Creek, W. Va., its 
junction with the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
constitutes its sole outlet. Its original character as a lumber 
road has been modified by the opening, mainly in recent years, 
of a number of coal mines at distances from Meadow Creek 
varying between 2.5 and 22 miles, the average distance being 
about 12 miles. These mines are on the eastern edge of the 
New River coal district of West Virginia, hereinafter termed 
the district, which was served by respondent, extends north- 
west from Meadow Creek to Gauley, W. Va., 46 miles distant. 
The coal mined on the Sewell Valley is semi-bituminous, like 
all other coal in this district, and competes with it. Respond- 


ent applies the same rates on coal, eastbound and wetsbound, 
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from all mines on its main line and branches in this district. 
Illustrations of its present rates are $1.60 to Cincinnati, O.; 
$2.10 to Norfolk and Richmond, Va.; $2 per long ton to tide 
water at Newport News, Va., for transshipment. 

Effective March 31, 1919, and in compliance with a freight 
rate authority issued by the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, the district rates were establised as joint rates from 
mines on the Sewell Valley to destinations east and west. Out 
of these joint rates the Sewell Valley was authorized to re- 
ceive a division of 10 per cent, with a maximum of 25 cents 
per ton, net or gross, as published. It is proposed to cancel 
these joint rates by the schedules under suspension, and thereby 
to make applicable combination rates made up of the Sewell 
Valley local rate of 60 cents to Meadow Creek and the district 
rates beyond. 

Protestants admit that under present conditions they could 
sell spot coal and absorb rates higher than the district rates, 
but contend that in negotiating contracts for future delivery 
freight rates have a direct influence, and that under normal 
conditions they would be unable to successfully compete with 
other mines in the district is denied the district rates to which 
they claim to be entitled. They have no financial interest in 
the Sewell Valley, which is controlled by the Meadow River 
- Lumber Company. 

The Sewell Valley also desires continuance of the present 
joint rates, but is not satisfied with its present divisions: Its 
annual report for the year ended December 31, 1919, shows 
that it hauled 109,806 net tons of coal during that year, com- 
prising approximately 43 per cent of its total tonnage. The 
lumber tonnage was about 52 per cent. Its capital stock is $100,- 
000, and funded debt $190,000. It shows a surplus, but has 
never paid a dividend. 

Respondent does not object to maintenance of joint rates 
from mines on the Sewell Valley, but insists that they should 
be higher than the district rates. It concedes that if the Sewell 
Valley were its branch line, mines thereon would be accorded 
the district rates, but asserts that it has never been its policy to 
extend district rates to mines on independent lines. In this 
connection it calls attention to the rates from mines on the 
Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern, the only other independent 
branch line connectig with it in this district, which are made 
by combination of the local rate of the Glen Jean to Kilsythe 
Junction, W. Va., and the district rates beyond. This policy, 
which tends to restrict the markets for coal originating on 
independent lines, was condemned by us in Hughes Creek Coal 
Co. vs. K. & M. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 671, 676, as in the case of 
other carriers. Most of the coal from mines on the Glen Jean 
moves in connection with the Virginian, and over that route 
the district rates apply. 

It thus appears that all parties to this controversy agree 
that joint rates should be maintained from mines on the Sewell 
Valley, and this is manifestly in accord with the interests and 
rights of the operators and of the public. There is no claim of 
undue prejudice and the question before us narrows down to 
one of reasonableness in amount. 


The Sewell Valley supplies no cars for mines on its line. 
All are furnished and placed by respondent on interchange 
tracks at Meadow Creek. The Sewell Valley takes them empty 
to the mines, places them for loading, and hauls them back 
loaded to Meadow Creek. No through trains are made up there. 
If eastbound, the loaded cars are picked up by a through coal 
train of respondent, or taken by its local train to the yards at 
Hinton, W. Va., 13 miles east, and there placed in a through 
train. More than 90 per cent of the coal from the Sewell Valley 
mines moves eastward, the greater part to tidewater for trans- 
shipment. Respondent’s service at Meadow Creek is substan- 
tially the same as at all its main-line junctions in the district. 

Respondent insists that, except for mine spotting, its serv- 
ice at Meadow Creek in delivering empty and removing loaded 
cars is substantially similar to that performed in serving mines 
on its main line and branches. It estimates the cost to it of 
spotting a car at Meadow Creek, if a mine were located there, 
at 10 cents per ton, and, based on this estimate, contends that 
it is entitled to the district rate, less 10 cents, as its division 
of any joint rate from mines on the Sewell Valley. It further 
estimates that the Sewell Valley, which now receives 19.3 cents 
per ton for an average haul of 12 miles to Meadow Creek, is 
entitled to 25 cents for its service. It accordingly suggests 
that joint rates from these mines should be 15 cents higher 
than the district rates. Its offer of joint rates on this basis 
has been declined by protestants and the Sewell Valley. 

To eastern destinations the average distance from mines 
on the Sewell Valley is 14 miles less, and to western destinations 
23 miles greater, than the average distance from the mines 
on respondent’s main line and branches in the district. Most of 
the coal originates on respondent’s branch lines, which are from 
4 to 36 miles in length. In serving many-of these mines steep 
grades and sharp curves are encountered and operating condi- 
tions generally are more or less difficult. It may well be 
doubted whether 10 cents per ton covers the cost to respondent 
of spotting cars at mines on these branches. 
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In addition to this spotting service, the empty and loadeq 
movement in serving these mines from the main-line junctiop 
points necessitates hauls of considerable length in many cases 
To illustrate: The most important coal-producing branch of 
respondent in this district is the Piney Creek branch, extending 
from Prince, W. Va., on the main line, through Raleigh, W. Va, 
to Lester, W. Va., 28 miles. From Raleigh there is a sgyp. 
branch extending to Stonecoal Junction, W. Va. Cars from the 
division point, Hinton, where extensive yards are maintained, 
to Raleigh and Stonecoal Junction for loading and shipment 
east would be hauled to Prince, 23 miles, thence to Raleigh, 
14 miles, or Stonecoal Junction, 36 miles. The total empty and 
loaded car movement between Hinton and these points would 
be 74 and 118 miles, respectively. To the most distant mine 
on the Sewell Valley a car from Hinton would move 13 miles 
over respondent’s line to Meadow Creek and 22 miles over the 
Sewell Valley, and the total empty and loaded movement would 
be 70 miles. Other and similar comparisons could be made. 

It appears that on eastbound traffic the average service 
performed by respondent from and to mines on its branches is 
at least as great as the combined average service performed 
by it and the Sewell Valley from and to mines on the Sewell 
Valley. Although the average distance from mines on the 
Sewell Valley to western destinations is 23 miles greater than 
the average distance from mines on respondent’s lines, less 
than 10 per cent of the Sewell Valley coal moves west, and it 
may fairly be inferred that as a whole, to destinations both 
east and west, the haul from mines on the Sewell Valley is 
little, if any, greater than from mines on respondent’s lines, 

Respondent urges that continuance of the district rates from 
mines on the Sewell Valley would disturb its relations with 
other independent carriers delivering coal to it. This, if true, 
would be no good reason for withholding from protestants any 
relief to which they are entitled. 

On brief and argument respondent stresses the fact that 
the movement from mines on the Sewell Valley is a two-line 
haul, and relies on Stonega Coke & Coal Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., 39 I. C. C., 523, as justifying a rate for a two-line haul in 
excess of the district rate. The protestants also rely on that 
case. We there said, at page 551: 


The mere fact that one haul is a two-line haul, as distinguished 
from another haul, which is a one-line haul, does not in and of itself 
justify a higher charge for the two-line haul. * * * The reason- 
ableness of a higher charge for a two-line haul than for a one-line 
haul is a question of fact rather than a question of law, and depends 
solely on the facts and circumstances made to appear, which show an 
increased cost or some other fact or circumstance which would war- 
rant a higher charge. 


It is not here contended, nor does it appear, that in trans- 
porting coal from mines on the Sewell Valley any additional cost 
is incurred because it is a two-line haul. Even if the two-line 
haul were more expensive than a one-line haul, the additional 
expense, if slight, should not be reflected in the rate in a gen- 
eral group adjustment. Stonega Coke & Coal Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co., supra. : 

In the Big Sandy district of Kentucky respondent applies 
the district rates from mines on several independent branch 
lines, including the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway, which 
extends from Shelby Junction. Ky., to Jenkins, Ky., approxi- 
mately 29 miles, and the Long Fork Railway, which extends from 
Martin, Ky., on the Elkhorn and Beaver Valley branch of re- 
spondent, to Weeksbury, Ky., 25 miles. In justification respond- 
ent states that these independent lines are controlled by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and that under respondent’s contract with 
that line the coal is delivered to respondent in trains, and the 
only service performed by respondent is to haul the coal from 
the junction points to Cincinnati and deliver it there to the 
Baltimore & Ohio. It further states that from the McRoberts 
coal field the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn is in direct competition 
with the Louisville & Nashville, which has the short line to 
Cincinnati. 

Respondent applies the district rates on coal from mines 
on the Sewell Valley to intrastate destinations under constraint, 
as it says, of a statute of West Virginia. It maintains interstate 
rates on lumber from points on the Sewell Valley no higher 
than from points on its branches in this district, but higher 
than from points on its main line. 

Upon this record we find and conclude that respondents 
have not justified rates on coal from mines on the Sewell Valley 
to interstate destinations on the Chesapeake & Ohio and its 
connections higher than the district rates. The schedules under 
suspension should be canceled and this proceeding discontinued. 
An order will be entered accordingly. 

Based on a carloading of 50 tons and 10 trips per car per 
year to tidewater at Newport News, Va., to which most of the 
coal is shipped, it would take 220 cars to transport the coal 
mined on the Sewell Valley during the year ended December 
31, 1919. The Sewell Valley receives 10 per cent of the rate 
and should furnish 10 per cent of the cars. It will be expected 
to equip itself with at least 22 coal cars within a reasonable 
time. ; 
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RATE ON RAILWAY TRACKS 


In a report on No. 10896, Lakewood Engineering Company 
vs. New York Central et al., opinion No. 6271, 58 I. C. C. 162-3, 
written by Commissioner Eastman, the Commission held the 
rate applicable on carload shipments of portable railway track, 
in sections, from Cleveland to New York, for export to France, 
between July 13, 1916, and January 13, 1917, unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded a rate of 14 cents applicable to 
shipments of fish plates, turntables, and crossovers, contempo- 
raneously applicable. It also held that a rate of 32 cents now 
in effect was not unreasonable. 

Apparently, this holding renders moot in part a case now 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. That case came 
up from the court in the northern district of Ohio. The New 
York Central sued and got judgment for $49,604.61, its suit being 
for the freight due at the fifth class rate of 22.4 cents, applica- 
ble to portable railway track, set up. The engineering company 
claimed a rate of $2.24 per gross ton, applicable to new steel 
or iron rails, and steel crossties. Contemporaneously there was 
an export rate of 14 cents on articles of iron or steel, for ex- 
port, on fish plates, crossovers and turntables. 

The Commission’s order authorizes the New York Central 
to waive the collection of charges in excess of the amount that 
would be due on a rate of 14 cents, although the railroad com- 
pany has a judgment for the charges at the higher rate. 


REPARATION ON HIDES, ETC. 


In a report on further hearing on No. 7714, Frank Hegen- 
burg vs. Belt Railway Company of Chicago et al., opinion No. 
6274, 58 I. C. C., 175-6, the Commission made a finding that 
shippers other than those who were parties to the original 
case (reported in 53 I. C. C. 717) made shipments of green 
salted hides and other animal products from points of origin 
in the west to Chicago, and from Albert Lea, Minn., to Mil- 
waukee, and are entitled to reparation. The report also covers 
No. 7714 (Sub-No. 1), Albert Lea Hide & Fur Company vs. 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago, Director-General, et al.; No. 
7714 (Sub-No. 2), Adler & Oberndorff vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, Director-General, et al.; No. 7714 
(Sub-No. 3), Charles Friend & Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, Director-General, et al.; No. 7714 (Sub- 
No. 4), Bolles & Rogers vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, Director-General, et al.; and No. 7714 (Sub-No. 
6), John Miller & Co. vs. Belt Railway Company of Chicago, 
Director-General, et al. 

The finding is that Frank Hagenburg; Abe Hirsch, trading 
as Albert Lea Hide & Fur Company; Charles Friend & Co., 
a corporation; Bolles & Rogers, a partnership, composed of 
Sampson Rogers, Tohn T. Tye, and Frank E. Hoover; and John 
Miller, trading as John Miller & Co., made shipments and are 
entitled to reparation, as soon as they file their claims and 
prove the shipments. 


RATES ON BY-PRODUCT COKE 


In a report in No. 10814, Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. vs. 
Erie et al., opinion No. 6275, 58 I. C. C. 177-83, and related cases, 
the Commission held rates on by-product coke from Seaboard 
and Wharton, N. J., to destination in Pennsylvania to have been 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded subsequently 
established rates, and ordered reparation to that basis. 


POWDERED MILK RATES 


The Commission has discontinued I. and S. No. 1171, Pow- 
dered Milk Rates, opinion No. 6282, 58 I. C. C., 201-4, holding 


that the proposed increased rates on powdered milk, carloads, - 


from Stamford, Hobart, Bloomville and Kortright Station, New 
York, to New York, Brooklyn and Long Island City and to 
lighterage deliveries in New York Harbor over interstate rates 
have been justified. 


STEEL BARS, PLATES AND ANGLES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been made in No. 7636, Heider Manufacturing Co. vs. Bal- 
timore & Ohio et al., and portions of Fourth Section Application 
No. 3786, opinion No. 6276,.58 I. C. C., 184-6, on account of a 
rate on steel bars, plates and angles from Johnstown, Pa., to Car- 
roll, Iowa. The unreasonableness consisted of a joint rate in 
excess of the aggregate of the intermediates. The carriers must 
remove the fourth section violation by November 15. 


RATE ON SECOND-HAND PIPE 


Holding unreasonable and unlawful the application of a 
joint fifth-class rate of 53 cents on second-hand iron pipe from 
Shreveport, La., to Fort Smith, Ark., because it exceeded a rate 
of 40 cents on the same commodity from Beaumont, Tex., to 
Fort Smith, the Commission has entered an order in No. 11055, 
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L. Feenberg & Company vs. Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company et al., opinion No. 6278, 58 I. C. C., 191-2, awarding 
reparation and directing the defendants to establish, on or be- 
fore November 1, 1920, on second-hand iron pipe from Shreve- 
port, La., to Fort Smith, Ark., a rate which shall not exceed 
the rate contemporaneously maintained by them on like traffic 
from Beaumont, Tex., to Fort Smith, Ark., via Shreveport, La. 


RATE ON WATER PURIFIERS 


Reparation has been awarded by the Commission in No. 
10983, Transcontinental Freight Company vs. Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company et al., opinion No. 6277, 58 I. C. C., 
187-90, on a finding that charges on a shipment of water puri- 
ficers from Philadelphia, Pa., to Portland, Ore., were illegal and 
unreasonable. 

The shipment consisted of 27,600 pounds of machinery, not 
otherwise indexed by name in the governing tariff, and four ar- 
ticles known as “R. & D. Paracoil Evaporators.” A rate of $9.25 
was applied to the water purifiers under an item in the West- 
ern classification governing shipments of distilling apparatus: 
stills or condensing worms. 

The Commission holds the rate charged on the water puri- 
fiers was illegal to the extent that it exceeded the first-class 
rate of $4.625 per hundred pounds, because the purifiers were 
not complete stills or condensing worms. 


RATES ON ANTHRACITE 


Failure on the part of the Lehigh Valley to revise its rates 
on anthracite coal in 1916 in accordance with the decisions of 
the Commission in the anthracite investigation has caused the 
Commission, in a report on No. 10699, Michael S. Goss et al. 
vs. Lehigh Valley et al., opinion No. 6273, 58 I. C. C. 169-74, to 
hold rates on anthracite to Auburn over the Lehigh Valley un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded or may exceed 
those contemporaneously in effect to Seneca Falls and Naples, 
N. Y. At present Auburn pays 30 cents more on prepared sizes 
and 10 cents more on the smaller sizes than her neighbors. 

At the hearing the railroads said the rates were being re- 
vised and suggested that the case be held in abeyance until 
that was done. Commissioner McChord said that was no reason 
for not proceeding with the case, because the revision might 
or might not be made operative. The readjustment in accord- 
ance with this opinion must be made by November 5. 

The complainants asked for reparation, not on their own 
behalf, they said, but for the benefit of their customers, the 
complainants being dealers. They said they would return any 
reparation that might be made to the customers wherever pos- 
sible. The Commission denied reparation. 


RATES ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


In I. and S. No. 1178, Bituminous Coal from Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburg Railway Points, opinion No. 6287, 58 I. C. C. 
215-6, the Commission has vacated the order of suspension, hold- 
ing that the proposed cancellation of joint rates on bituminous 
coal from Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway stations be- 
tween Vintondale, Pa., and Josephine, Pa., to eastern. points, in- 
cluding tidewater, is justified. 


RATE ON IMPORTED SISAL 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 11183, 
Plymouth Cordage Company vs. Illinois Central et al., opinion 
No. 6284, 58 I. C. C. 208-10, on a finding that rate on imported 
sisal from New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and Gulfport, Miss., 
to Welland, Ontario, was not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The complainant attacked a rate of 36.5 cents on numerous Car- 
loads of sisal shipped between June 25, 1918, and December 
31, 1919, alleging it to be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that it exceeded by more than 9 cents the rate 
contemporaneously applicable from the gulf ports involved to 
Chicago. 








RATES ON TANK CARS 


In its decision in No. 10847, Oklahoma Producing and Re- 
fining Corporation of America vs. Chicago & Alton et al., opinion 
No. 6279, 58 I. C. C. 193-5, the Commission holds that rates 
charged on empty tank cars on their own wheels from Harvey, 
Ill., to Muskogee, Okla., have been and are unreasonable and 
that the complainant is entitled to reparation. The cars moved 
in August, 1917. 

Charges of $69.60 were collected on each car at a rate of 
10 cents per mile for 696 miles, under the Western Classification. 
Contemporaneously a commodity rate of $51.30 was in effect 
over the route of movement from Harvey to Wagoner, Okla., an 
intermediate point 16 miles from Muskogee. Reparation was 
asked to the basis of that rate, plus 10 cents per mile for the 
16-mile haul beyond Wagoner. 

The Commission sustains the contention of the complainant 
and also holds that the present rate is, and for the future will 
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be, unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds or may exceed 
the rate contemporaneously in effect on this traffic from Harvey 
to Wagoner, plus a charge beyond, based on the actual distance 
at the classification rate per mile. 


RATES ON POTATOES 


Rates charged on potatoes shipped from points in Minne- 
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sota to Camp Custer, Mich., in August, September and October, 
1918, were unreasonable to the extent that the component from 
Battle Creek, Mich., to Camp Custer exceeded 2 cents per 100 
pounds, with a minimum charge of $7.50 per car, the Commis- 
sion holds in its decision in No. 11068, Northern Potato Traffic 
Association vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., opinion No. 
6285, 58 I. C. C. 211-13. An award of reparation on the basis 
of the finding was ordered by the Commission. 


Tentative Reports of the Commission 


OVERCHARGES ON LUMBER 


A recommendation that No. 10819, Charles K. Parry & Co. 
vs. Black Mountain et al., be dismissed has been made by Ex- 
aminer G. H. Mattingly. The complaint alleged overcharges on 
shipments of lumber from points in North Carolina to various 
destinations. The contention that there were overcharges was 
based on the theory that no allowance had been made for 
dunnage provided in the tariffs, to the extent of 500 pounds. 
The examiner said there was no proof that allowances had not 
been made. The Commission asked the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio to make a check of the freight bills. Some of the bills 
showed the payment of allowance, but most were silent on the 
subject, while a few showed that allowance had been refused. 


RATE ON SHEEP 


Examiner E. L. Gaddes, in a tentative report on No. 11291, 
J. B. Taylor vs. Great Northern et al., proposes that the Com- 
mission hold a rate of $1.195 on sheep shipped from Cascade, 
Mont., to Chicago, stopped in transit for grazing at Stone Lake, 
Wis., unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a subsequently 
established rate of 85.5 cents, and recommends reparation down 
to that basis. 


RATES ON FEEDER CATTLE 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 11236, Arcularius Brothers 
vs. Southern Pacific et al., is recommended by Examiner G. H. 
Mattingly in a tentative report in that case because rates on 
feeder cattle in narrow guage cars from Mina, Nev., to Laws, 
Calif., are held by him to have been reasonable. 





EXPORT IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


An award of reparation is recommended by Examiner G. H. 
Mattingly in a tentative report in No. 11305, A. O. Anderson 
& Co. vs. Chicago & North Western et al., and related cases, on 
a finding that charges on shipments of iron and steel articles 
shipped during 1918 from points in Illinois and Pennsylvania 
to San Francisco and Seattle, for export, were unreasonable. 

The complainants are corporations engaged in the import- 
ing and exporting business at San Francisco. The carriers 
assessed domestic rates ranging from 65 cents to $1.25 on the 
shipments, plus certain terminal charges, while they published 
export rates applicable on the articles under consideration from 
points of origin to San Francisco and Seattle, ranging from 40 
cents to 85 cents. 

It was provided that the export rates to San Francisco 
would apply only on freight originally consigned through with 
rail, port and ocean charges fully paid or guaranteed from 
point of origin to a specific destination beyond the port of 
exit, and such destination shown in the bill of lading issued 
at the time of shipment and for which through export bill of 
lading was issued prior to arrival of freight at the port of 
exit. To Seattle it was provided that the export rates would 
apply only on freight for which a through export bill of lading 
had been issued in exchange for the original shipping receipt 
or domestic bill of lading within fifteen days from the date 
thereof. 

The complainants did not comply with these provisions, 
the examiner says, on account of negligence or ignorance of 
their employes or by reason of delays attending the commercial 
features of the transaction, with the result that the carriers 
applied the domestic rates. 

The examiner says the action of the carriers resulted in 
charges that were unreasonable in comparison with those con- 
temporaneously applicable to other export shipments handled 
in substantially the same manner but in connection with which 
the formalities prescribed by the rules were complied with. 
Without condemning the tariff provisions in question, the ex- 
aminer recommends that the Commission find that the rates 
charged were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
the export rates plus terminal charges, which would apply to 
similar shipments under tariff provisions now in effect. 

The carriers’ justification for the rules was that the Pacific 
ports were greatly congested because of ‘consignment of traffic 








to ports for export without previous reservation of export space 
and that the rules were established as an emergency measure. 


RATE ON FRESH FROZEN BEEF 


In a tentative report on No. 11233, Cincinnati Abattoir Co. 
vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al., Chief Ex- 
aminer LaRoe proposes that the Commission find that a first- 
class rate of 69.5 cents charged on fresh frozen beef from 
Columbus, Ohio, to New York, N. Y., was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 36.5 cents on the shipments that moved 
in February, 1918, and 42.5 cents on the shipments that moved 
in April, 1918, and that reparation be awarded. The rates of 
36.5 and 42.5 cents were commodity rates which applied from 
Columbus to New York at the times the shipments moved. 


REPARATION ON COTTON 


An award of reparation is recommended by Chief Examiner 
LaRoe in a tentative report on No. 11221, G. S. Tiffany & Co., 
vs. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, et al., on a finding 
that a combination rate of 88 cents assessed on a carload of 
cotton from Jonesboro, Ark., to East St. Louis, Ill., was unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded a subsequently estab- 
lished rate of 58 cents. 


RATE ON COAL TAR NAPHTHA 


On the testimony in No. 11400, Atlantic Refining Company 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., Examiner Richard 
T. Eddy has concluded that a rate of 9 cents on 44 carloads 
of coal tar naphtha from Ontario Street Station in Philadelphia 
to Point Breeze, in the same city, was not in violation of the 
federal control law. Therefore he has recommended dismissal. 


RATES ON COAL 


In a tentative report on No. 11264, National Fire-Proofing 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al., Examiner Richard 
T. Eddy recommended a finding that the through charges col- 
lected on shipments of coal from Aultman, O., to Perth Amboy, 
N. J., were neither unreasonable nor unjustly discriminatory; 
also that the through charges on coal from Haydenville, O., to 
Perth Amboy were unreasonable to the extent that the rate 
of $1.70 per short ton from Newark, O., to Collier, W. Va., one 
of the factors in the combination, exceeded a rate of $1.40 per 
ton. The shipments were made in the first three months of 
1918 when coal was being obtained for the east from coal fields 
in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, points from which 
coal never before moved to the east and from which none moves 
now. 





DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 11405, Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Boston & Maine, 
on the ground that demurrage charges assessed on a car of 
lumber held at Maybrook, N. Y., shipped from Standard, La., 
and reconsigned to Newburyport, Mass., were not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. The question involved was as to whether 
the railroads exercised due diligence in carrying out the in- 
structions received from the shipper. Between August 27 and 
September 28, 1917, the attorney-examiner said, there is a gap 
in the record as to what happened, but from the record as made 
he could not find that the railroads had not been diligent in 
executing the orders of the shipper. 


RATING ON DRIED BEEF IN GLASS 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, in a tentative report on 
No. 11130, Indian Packing Corporation vs. Ann Arbor et al., 
recommended a holding that second class rating in Official Clas- 
sification territory, on sliced dried beef in glass after Consoli- 
dated Classification No. 1 became effective, was unreasonable 
because the carriers did not carry out the suggestion made in 
the report in that case that there should be a spread of only 
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one class between dried sliced beef in bulk and the same com- 
modity in glass. The carriers did not make the spread as sug- 
gested, SO Disque recommends that they be required to reduce 
the beef in glass rating from second to third and make repara- 
tion to the complainant. 


CANNED GOODS, MILK, PICKLES 


In a tentative report on No. 10903, Oklahoma State Ship- 
pers’ Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., Examiner Henry 
B. Armes recommended a finding that rates on canned goods 
from Colorado points to destinations in Oklahoma were not un- 
reasonable, but unduly prejudicial, and that rates on condensed 
milk and pickles be held to be neither unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial. The report recommends a relationship of rates on 
canned goods from Colorado to Oklahoma and rates to Kansas. 
The complaint was filed in September, 1919. It alleged that 
the rates prior to June 25, 1918, were and the rates made effec- 
tive on that date are unduly prejudicial and violative not only 
of the act to regulate commerce but the federal control act 
as well. As used in the report, the words “canned goods” em- 
brace everything other than pickles and condensed milk and 
sometimes they also include those commodities. The rates are 
blanketed both as to points of origin and as to destination, so 
that, in a sense, the question was as to whether the blanketed 
rates to Kansas were free from prejudice in comparison with 
the blanket applicable to destinations in Oklahoma. 

The rate from the irrigated districts of origin in Colorado 
to points in the whole of Kansas and the extreme western part 
of Missouri is 44 cents and the rate is referred as applying 
to the Kansas group. Oklahoma constitutes another group and 
to it a rate of 62.5 cents is applicable. Texas is another group, 
taking 64 cents. Such points as St. Paul, Chicago, Memphis, 
New Orleans. and practically the whole of Arkansas constitute 
what is known as the Chicago-New Orleans group, at 69 cents. 
The ton-mile revenue resulting from the effective rates ranges 
from 12.6 mills to the New Orleans-Chicago group to 16.9 to 
the Oklahoma group. 

It is a tradition that a single pea in a shoe causes some 
discomfort. In this case the carriers attributed their trouble 
to a surplus of canned peas at a Colorado canning factory a 
number of years ago. To move that surplus stock they made 
a rate of 35 cents to the Kansas group. It was intended to 
apply only on canned peas, but it spread to all canned goods. 
When Mr. McAdoo increased rates, June 25, 1918, the 35-cent 
rate became 44 cents. The carriers said the rate was sub- 
normal and the reasonableness of the rate to Oklahoma should 
not be tested by using it as a yardstick. 


Condensed milk and pickles move into Kansas on fifth class, 
which the carriers said was the normal basis for all canned 
goods. The fifth class basis on condensed milk is in effect to 
Oklahoma. A commodity rate of 72.5 cents applies on pickles 
from Colorado to Oklahoma points. 


The recommendation is that the rates on canned goods 
to Oklahoma points be made not more than 8 cents above the 
Kansas group rate, whatever that is. Inasmuch as the finding 
is one of undue prejudice, the railroads will have the option 
of either reducing the Oklahoma rate or increasing the Kansas 
rate. 


COAL CAR SUPPLY 


It is the opinion of Examiner Thomas M. Woodward, ex- 
pressed in a tentative report on No. 11,466, The Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, vs. Pennsylvania Railroad 
et. al., that the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
are under no legal obligation to make up to the mines of the 
complainant’s members, on the rails of the Monongahela Rail- 
way or on the rails of the Morgantown & Wheeling, any short- 
age of coal cars that may have accrued prior to March 1, 1920; 
and that the rules, regulations and practices of the defendant 
carriers since March 1, 1920, have not been and are not un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or other- 
wise in violation of the interstate commerce act or of the trans- 
portation act. 

The Monongahela is owned jointly by the Pennsylvania and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The Morgantown & Wheeling is 
an electric line connecting therewith. 


In substance the complaining operators charged that the 
Director-General and the two trunk lines failed to give the 
operators on the rails of the two small railroads the share of 
Coal cars to which they were entitled under CCS-31 (revised) 
in the period between July 1, 1919, and March 1, 1920, and that 
either the two trunk lines should now make up the shortage, 
in accordance with the rule laid down by the Director-General 
in the car service rule before mentioned, or pay damages. The 
proceeding against the trunk lines was based on the fact that, 
by announcement, the Commission continued in operation CCS- 
31 (revised) until displaced on April 15, 1920, by the coal car 
distribution rules that were in effect prior to federal control. 
The complainants, therefore, argued that it was the duty of the 
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trunk lines to make good the shortage that accrued under fed- 
eral control, or pay damages. 

Woodward recommended a holding that it was not “prac- 
ticable” for the Director-General to make up the shortage prior 
to March 1, as promised by CCS-31 (revised), and, therefore he 
did not depart from the terms of his own rules; and that, even 
if the Director-General had departed from his rules, that fact 
would not be a conclusive showing of undue prejudice, as al- 
leged in the complaint. 


INCREASE OF COAL DIFFERENTIAL 


A definite proposal that a differential be increased so as to 
give recognition to the fact that there have been increases in 
the volume of the rates, has been made in a tentative report by 
Attorney-examiner Arthur R. Mackley in No. 10,815, Spring Val- 
ley Coal Co. et al vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. His recommendation 
is that the differential on coal from the southern Illinois to the 
northwest be increased from 70 to 85 cents over rates from the 
Third Vein district. His recommendation is based on no facts 
other than that the quantum of the rates from the competing 
fields has been greatly increased since the differential was first 
established. His argument is that, inasmuch as the differential 
was established for the benefit of the Third Vein operators, that 
benefit cannot be maintained unless the quantum of the dif- 
ferential is also increased. 

“It follows,” said Mackley, ‘that with these uniform in- 
creases made from time to time from both groups, the total 
increase from the Third Vein group to both the differential and 
the non-differential territory of destination has been propor- 
tionately much more than from the southern Illinois group. 
With these substantial increases in the related rates, the dif- 
ferential may properly increase and be in accord, not only with 
recognized principles of rate-making but with sound principles 
of economics. Such an increase is necessary if the Third Vein 
operators are to receive their fair share of the business to this 
territory under the present conditions of increased costs and 
increased prices, when the value of the present differential to 
those operators is correspondingly less than it was at the time 
of its establishment.” 

The recommendation, coming at this time, is regarded as of 
great importance because, all over the country, there are dif- 
ferentials that have remained fixed, notwithstanding the great 
increases in rates during the last six years. The most notable 
example of rigidity, it is believed, is that of the Atlantic port 
adjustment, which makes Philadelphia two and Baltimore three 
cents under New York. 

The differential which Mackley thinks should be increased 
to 85 cents is the outgrowth of the Faithorn award in 1887, the 
year in which the act to regulate commerce was passed. The 
Third Vein district or group is the nearest field, except one, to 
Chicago, but its product does not get into that city. At the time 
of the award, according to the report, the district mined one 
third of the coal in Illinois. At the time of the hearing its 
production had decreased to less than nine per cent of the 
total for the state. Its distribution was limited to near-by ter- 
ritory in eastern Iowa and southern Wisconsin. Southern IIli- 
nois coal was going into the differential territory to the north 
and west, which, Mackley said, could not be clearly defined from 
the record. The award was made when there was no such 
development in southern Illinois as there is now, and what 
development there was in the territory to which the award did 
not directly apply, was used in supplying coal for Ohio River 
and other points to the south. The railroads extended the dif- 
ferential to the territory against which the complaining Third 
Vein operators made their attack. 

The attorney-examiner said that rates lower than those on 
lump should be established from the Third Vein group wherever 
published from the southern Illinois group. There is now no 
uniformity with respect to rates on fine coal, but Mackley has 
recommended that uniformity in that matter be established so 
that a destination that can obtain fine coal from southern IIli- 
nois because of the rates on that grade, may also have the op- 
portunity to obtain it from the Third Vein. 

The complaint was directed against rates to points in north- 
ern Illinois, from both groups, the allegation being that the coal 
from southern Illinois received an undue advantage. Mackley 
said the rates in question had not been under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission since February 29, but that the record did 
not show the rates to have been unreasonable between August 
8, 1919, the effective date of the rates under attack, and the 
date the Commission lost jurisdiction. He said the carriers had 
justified them as to that period. He also said there was none 
of the necessary proof to show damage by reason of the undue 
preference for the southern Illinois group—hence, a recom- 
mendation that those parts of the complaint be dismissed. 

Adoption of the recommendation that the differential be 
made 85 cents would mean a reversal of the Commission’s de- 
cision in the Illinois coal cases (32 I. C. C. 659), decided Jan. 
29, 1915, in which the Commission definitely declined to increase 
the differential. Mackley proposes the reversal on that point 
on account of the increases in the volume of the rates from both 
fields made since that time. 
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THE NEW ADVANCED RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The railroads will make the higher freight rates authorized 
by the Commission in Ex Parte No. 74 operative by means of 
blanket supplements, issued on short notice, five days, author- 
ized by appropriate sixth section permission. The supplements 
will be mere tables showing that if the rate in the eastern 
district is now $1, it will be $1.40 from and after August 26; 
if in the Southern district, it will be $1.25; if in Western Clas- 
sification territory, $1.35, and if in Pacific-Mountain, $1.25. 

A blanket supplement will be attached to each tariff carry- 
ing interstate rates; also to each tariff carrying interstate and 
state rates. The supplement to tariffs of the last-mentioned class, 
however, will bear notation to the effect that the increases will 
apply only to the interstate rates therein contained. The in- 
creased Pullman, baggage and milk rates will become effective 
August 26 along with the regular passenger fare increases. 

State rates will not go up either on August 26 or on Sep- 
tember 1 unless authorized by the state commission or com- 
missions having jurisdiction over them. According to the an- 
nouncements of the Interstate Commerce Commission, made 
the first time soon after the railroads were returned to their 
owners, and in a conference ruling on reparation less than two 
weeks ago, the jurisdiction of the federal regulating body ex- 
tends only to the point of preventing reductions in intrastate 
rates prior to September 1. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission did not inherit the 
President’s authority, exercised by the Railroad Administration 
during federal control, of making state rates. The grant in the 
transportation act to the Commission was limited to a veto on 
reductions. It was not affirmative to make increases. 

For the period between the operative date of the supple- 
ments and September 1, the Commission will have jurisdiction 
over state rates to prevent their reduction and to grant repara- 
tion if it should find any one of them unreasonable, but the 
power to raise them, as at present, will continue in the state 
commissions. On September 1 the state bodies will resume their 
full power over both reductions and increases, subject only to 
the limitation that the rates they make must not violate the 
undue prejudice, or third section of the interstate commerce 
law. A complaint that state rates constitute an uidue burden 
on commerce between the states, under the amended law, may 
be brought by a carrier. The New York Central has already 
filed such a complaint setting forth that the New York com- 
mission’s order reducing intrastate passenger fares to two cents 
a mile on and after September 1, will cause such an undue 
burden on commerce between the states. The New York com- 
mission, however, can do nothing because the laws of its crea- 
tion require the fare to be two cents a mile on all except a 
few small lines. Other states having two-cent fare laws may 
become similarly involved. 

Application of the rules and supplements will bring about 
quirks in almost as large a number, it is believed, as were 
caused by the application of General Order No. 28 supplements. 
For instance, the rule for making interterritorial rates says the 
increase shall be 33 1-3 per cent. On joint rates that will be 
all right—on paper. But suppose a shipment is being made from 
El Paso, which is in twenty-five per cent territory, to a point 
perhaps 50 miles north and east of Denver. The shipper and 
consignee will both object to paying one-third more than the 
present rate because most of the haul will be in twenty-five per 
cent rate territory. It will be only human for.them to figure 
out a combination that will cut the joint rate, which, under 
the rule for inflating interterritorial joint rates, will be plussed 
one-third. 

The final destination in this supposititious shipment would 
be in Colorado. After the shipment arrived at Denver, either 
a Kanotex case situation or one in violation of the fourth sec- 
tion will arise. The rate from Denver will be either the state 
rate or the local interstate rate, increased 35 per cent. If 
the shipper forwards from Denver on the state rate, it will be 
a Kanotex case. If he forwards on the inflated local interstate 
rate, the combination will be one which the Commission has 
always held to be unreasonable, because in excess of the ag- 
gregate of the intermediates. In the first mentioned situation 
the shippers will be violating the law by combining state and 
interstate rates, and in the second, the carriers will be violating 
the rule about the aggegate of the intermediates. 

In the event there should be no joint rate from El Paso 
to the final destination, the rule would be for the carriers to 
make the combination by inflating the component from El Paso 
to Denver twenty-five per cent and the component from Denver 
to final destination thirty-five per cent. 

If rates have as profound an effect on commerce as wit- 
nesses frequently tell the Commission, the decision is going to 
have a big disruptive effect in the Mississippi Valley, with Chi- 
cago and St. Louis as the bystanders, innocent or otherwise. 
From Chicago to Cairo, the rate will be inflated forty per cent; 
from Cairo to New Orleans, twenty-five per cent. From St. 
Louis to New Orleans, via the west side lines, the infiation, 
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technically, will be thirty-five per cent, because they are in 
Western territory. But the west side lines are authorized to 
compete with the east side lines on terms of equality, so the 
rates from St. Louis to New Orleans will probably go up only 
twenty-five per cent. ; 

But when St. Louis ships into the southwest it will have 
to pay the thirty-five per cent. Not so with Birmingham and 
other points a short distance east of the Mississippi River in 
the southeast. They will ship into that territory where St. 
Louis and Chicago have had a large trade either on joint rates 
inflated only one-third or on combinations taking twenty-five per 
cent east of the river and thirty-five per cent west thereof. 
In that territory Chicago will be at a greater disadvantage than 
St. Louis on account of the forty per cent factor in the com- 
ponent north of the Ohio. That factor will always be forty 
per cent, unless some Chicago-Ohio River line can figure out 
that some Chicago-St. Louis line is able, by reason of the inter. 
territorial rule or by reason of the rule for inflating each com- 
ponent of a combination, to cut the component to the Ohio to 
a figure somethyng less than forty per cent and then claim the 
right to go to the Ohio River on an equality with that Chicago- 
St. Louis line. 

A kaleidoscope has nothing on the possibilities presented 
by the fact that three territories will converge at, in and 
around the state of Illinois, as they did when the Illinois au- 
thorities first thought of harmonizing them by devising what 
is known as the Illinois Classification. The fact that the ad- 
vances are to be made by percentages, it is believed, will make 
the situation more bewildering than before, in the sense that 
shippers to whom the freight rate is an important factor, will 
have to do much studying to determine, where, in a com- 
mercial sense, the increases will land them. 

Making the tariffs effective on August 26 will not be a 
direct financial benefit to the carriers. The increased revenues 
for the remaining days of August will inure to the benefit 
of the United States treasury, because, with the exception of 
the Southern and a few other roads, the carriers accepted the 
guaranty of their net railway operating income up to Septem- 
ber. Indirectly they will receive some benefit because in five 
days, it is believed, the disorganization resulting from an in- 
crease will have begun to disappear and the time of the rail- 
road office employes can be devoted to taking care of current 
business, instead of using it to explain what had happened. 
In other words, making the tariffs effective prior to the time 
the guaranty expires, will enable the railroads to get them- 
selves ready for the time when they will not have the sup- 
port of the government. The receipts from the higher rates 
will be available to the carriers until they make a settlement 
with the government, which will be many months hence. 

Cash in the till is what even the largest companies need. 
While the labor leaders suggested that the Pennsylvania laid 
off 12,000. men as a threat or for some ulterior purpose, the 
fact forcing the furlough is fairly well understood. It is that 
at times the Pennsylvania did not have the cash in its tills 
to pay the men, except after extraordinary rustling around. 
Early in federal control the credit of that company was used 
for the benefit of the Railroad Administration. But for that 
it might now be using some of the funds it could dig up, but 
the government used the credit and, as matters stand now, 
the government is not in position to send cash to needy rail- 
roads, except in the smallest quantities. 


Fourth Section Permission. 


In Fourth Section, Order No. 7700, the Commission, Aug- 
ust 5, gave the carriers permission to make rates under its 
permissive order in the advance rate case up to November 1, 
without further authority, in violation of the aggregate of in- 
termediate parts of the Fourth Section. That was promised 
in the decision itself. By November 1, the carriers must file 
applications for further relief, if desired. 

The Commission, August 5, issued an order requiring the 
carriers forthwith to cancel all special or blanket supplements 
put on the files to make operative the increases decreed by 
General Order No. 28, so as to make room for the special or 
blanket supplements to be issued under ex parte No. 74. The 
cancellation is to be made by reissuing the tariffs to which 
the special or blanket supplements are attached. The reissue 
tariffs are to be effective not later than September 1, on five 
days’ notice. Reissues are to be made without change in rates, 
rules, or regulations so that the new blanket supplements will 
apply to what is actually in force now. This order is an amend- 
ment to and in the nature of a substitute for the order dated 
April 19, 1920. The April order allowed the carriers to make 
changes on statutory notice. Dilatory carriers who do not 
get the old supplements out of the way by August 26, will 
not be able to take the new increases until after that date. 

The order requiring tariffs to be reissued is as follows: 

“The Commission’s order of April 19, 1920 is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

General Order No. 28 of the Director General of Railroads, dated 


May 25, 1918, directed carriers under federal control to increase fares 
and rates on passenger and freight traffic, effective June 10 and June 
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95, 1918, respectively, and responsive to requests therefor the Com- 
mission on May 27, 1918, issued Spectial Permissions Nos. 45950 and 
4951, authorizing said carriers to file special supplements establish- 
ing said increases without observing the requirements of certain of 
its published rules, and, ; 

It appearing, That there are at the present time a considerable 
number of tariffs of various carriers that have not been reissued, and 
that it is difficult, if not in some instances impossible, to make 
changes in the said fares and rates in said tariffs so long as such 
special supplements are continued in force; on 

It is Ordered, That all carriers throughout the United States hav- 
ing in effect tariffs amended by such special supplements be, and they 
are hereby, directed to forthwith reissue said tariffs, filing copies of 
the new tariffs canceling them, effective not later than Sept. 1, 1920 
said new tariffs reissuing the former ones as amende without change 
in rates, rules or regulations may be filed upon 5 days’ notice to the 
public and the Commission. . : 

It is further ordered, That said reissued tariffs shall bear on their 
title pages the following notation: ‘Issued under authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of July 31, 1920. : . 

The Commission, August 6, issued Sixth Section permis- 


sion No. 50340, authorizing the carriers to file special blanket 
supplements on five days’ notice that will enable them to col- 
lect the higher rates granted in ex parte No. 74. The supple- 
ments will be in four parts, one for twenty-five; another for 
thirty-three and a third; another for thirty-five, and another for 
forty per cent. Practically every important tariff will carry the 
four parts because it names rates that must be inflated by the 
different percentages. 


Rule of Fractions. 


The first reading of the rule for disposing of fractions laid 
down by the Commission in the advanced rate case, apparently 
conveyed two distinctly erroneous impressions to most readers. 
The first was that it was the same as the rule laid down in 
General Order No. 28, used in making up the blanket sup- 
plements that put into effect the rates ordered to be estab- 
lished by that utterance of the Director-General. The second 
erroneous impression was that, in computing joint interterri- 
torial rates, 3314 per cent should be used as 33.5 per cent be- 
cause the fraction is greater than 14 but less than %. 

The rule as used in making up General Order No. 28, 
blanket supplements shows that in preparing tariffs carrying 
rates on cord wood, per cord, several carriers disregarded the 
cents when less than 25 and, when more than 25, carried the 
rate to 50 cents, and if more than 50 cents, carried the rate 
up to the whole dollar. For instance, if the rate made $1.23 per 
cord, it was stated at $1. If it made $1.26 it was stated at $1.50, 
and if it made $1.55 it was stated as $2. 

Some carriers, in making up their supplements to displace 
the blanket supplements, adhered to the rule for disposing of 
fractions of a cent, if the rates on cord wood happened to be 
stated, for instance, as 115 cents and so stated it. If that 
rate happened to be published at $1.15 the new rate was $1. 

The Commission’s rule will not leave room for such varied 
treatment of rates of that kind. Only in rates per car will the 
rule relating to fractions of a dollar be treated in accordance 
with the general rule of disregarding a fraction of % or less; 
more than 4 but less than %, as % or .50; and anything 
above % as the next higher whole number. 

While the Commision’s rule is regarded as an improvement 
over the one in General Order No. 28, as applied, it contains 
what is regarded as an absurdity in that it says it shall be fol- 
lowed in computing passenger fares. There is no half cent coin, 
so that if the tariff men follow the rule literally, there will be 
passenger fares that cannot be collected from odd numbered 
passengers. If two, four, or any other even number of passen- 
gers should be traveling together then it would be possible 
for the ticket seller to comply with the terms of the tariff. 

It is probable that that will be changed, but if it is not, there 
is not liklihood of any tariff man getting into trouble if he 
disregards the rule by making the fare half a cent higher 
than the rule for disposing of fractions allows, or makes it 
half a cent lower. 

The rule in General Order No. 28 said: “In applying rates, 
fractions shall be disposed of as follows:”. The Commission’s 
decision in introducing the rule fractions said: “In comput- 
ing and applying all increased rates authorized herein fractions 
will be treated as follows:”. 

The use of the word “computing” raised the question 
whether the Commission meant that in making joint inter- 
territorial rates 331%4 per cent should be regarded as 33.5 per 
cent. While there has been no interpretation, discussion has 
led to the belief that what the Commission meant was that 
fractions resulting from computations only should be disposed 
of in accordance with what is know as the Jones rule, so 
called because devised by the late John M. Jones for use 
in connection with the fifteen per cent case. In rates running 
$4 per 100 pounds or more, the use of 33.5 instead of 33% 
would make a difference of a cent or two per 100 pounds. 


Increases Effective August 26 


A. P. Thom said August 3, that the plan to make passenger 
and freight rate increases effective August 20 and August 25, 
respectively, had been changed to make the increases in both 
kinds of traffic effective August 26. He said those in charge 
of the preparation of blanket supplements were now working 
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to that end. The change was made because of inability to get 
tariffs ready by the date previously announced. 

Mr. Thom also announced that the carriers would file with 
the Railway Commission of Canada an application asking per- 
mission to apply the increases authorized by the U. S. Com- 
mission on traffic moving from the United States to points in 
Canada. On joint rates the Canadian roads will file a similar 
application with the Canadian and United States Commissions 
with respect to traffic moving from Canada to the United 
States. The application of the carriers of the United States 
will ask that joint rates on freight traffic moving from points 
in Eastern territory to Canadian points be increased 40 per 
cent; from Western territory to Canadian points, 35 per cent; 
from Pacific coast territory to Canadian points, 25 per cent; 
and from Southern territory to Canadian points, 3314 per cent, 
because the latter traffic will move interterritorially. On pas- 
senger fares 20 per cent increase will be asked. 

Mr. Thom had made the previous announcement as to effec- 
tive dates after an all-day conference of traffic and rate repre- 
sentatives of the carriers on August 2. Tariffs carrying the au- 
thorized increases will be filed with the Commission five days 
before the dates mentioned, Mr. Thom said. Early action, he 
said, would be sought from the state commissions on the appli- 
cations to increase state rates in the same proportion that. 
interstate rates will be advanced. 

Benjamin Campbell, vice-president of the New Haven, chair- 
man of the general rate committee; G. H. Ingalls, vice-president 
of the New York Central; and Edward Chambers, vice-president 
of the Santa Fe, attended the conferences. Considerable time 
was spent with W. V. Hardie, director of traffic for the Com- 
mission, with respect to the filing of tariffs. 

The passenger and freight rate increases authorized by the 
Commission will bring in approximately $1,580,000,000 increased 
revenue, according to an unofficial preliminary estimate made 
August 2 by the Bureau of Railway Economics. This is ap- 
proximately $63,000,000 less than was asked by the carriers as 
a whole, the total asked having been $1,643,000,000. With the 
exception of the southern carriers, however, the railroads got 
substantially what they asked. The southern carriers got $55,- 
000,000 less than they asked. 

The bureau estimated that approximately $280,000,000 would 
be derived from the increases in charges for passenger train 
service and $1,300,000,000 from increased freight rates. It also 
estimated that the average freight rate increase for the entire 
country would be 35% per cent. 


Revised Figures on Yield 


Revised estimates of what the rate increases will yield 
were made by the Bureau of Railway Economics August 4. 
These estimates reduce the total amount of revenue from $1,- 
580,000,000 to $1,546,951,247, or approximately $34,000,000 less 
than the preliminary estimate which was made hastily by the 
Bureau on August 2. The computations on the revised esti- 
mates were made on the assumption that the freight, passenger 
and other traffic will remain at the same levels as in 1919, the 
Bureau said. The Bureau is getting reports from the railroads 
on estimates as to the proportion of their freight revenues that 
will be affected by the through rate increase and it hopes to 
have something more than an estimated basis to go on in the 
near future so that it can revise the present figures. 

The Bureau also changed the estimate of the average 
freight rate increase for the entire country from 35.25 per cent 
to 34.58 per cent. 


The increases as estimated by the Bureau are as follows: 


1. Passenmer revenue CP POF GORE) icccccccccccccesccsca $ 233,827,982 
2. Excess baggage revenue (20 per cent)............cee0. 1,420,995 
3. Sleeping and parlor car surcharge (50 per cent)....... 43,639,344 
SZ, BE SOVOUMON COP DOE COMED a os sone cininic.00cbe0sc0eséesecs 4,537,296 
5. Freight revenues (34.58 per cent)........ccccscccecccee 1,263,535,630 

EE. op ab seis awed Meeesaste esis ee neue eee kawaka $1,546,951,247 


Explaining the methods employed in arriving at the in- 
creased revenue the Bureau said that, in the first place, it split 
the Western district into the Western and Mountain-Pacific di- 
visions by ascertaining the average freight revenue per mile in 
each of those divisions, and applying that average to the rail- 
way mileage in each of the two divisions. Under this method it 
developed that 64.36 per cent of the total freight revenue of the 
Western district, or a total of $949,757,405, was earned in the 
Western division, and the balance of 35.64 per cent, or $525,937,- 
758 was earned in the Mountain-Pacific division. 

After splitting the Western district as indicated, the Bureau 
next estimated the effect of the rate increase of the provision 
in the decision granting 33 1-3 per cent on ali through rates. 
The Bureau statisticians express doubt whether, at the present, 
anything more than a rough guess can be made as to the pro- 
portion of the total traffic in each district that will take the 
through rates increase, but they estimated it, taking the aver- 
age haul of freight, the total area in each division, and other 
factors into consideration, as 20 per cent for the Eastern and 
Southern districts, and 15 per cent for the Western and Moun- 
tain-Pacific divisions. Correcting the rate of increase in each 
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division by applying 33 1-3 per cent increase to the indicated 
proportion of its traffic, the Bureau found that the several 
rates of increase will be as follows: 


ET Te eT Te TT TTP TTT e ET eT Te Udell 
26.67 per cent 
34.74 per cent 


PTT e Tee Tee TE Tee 


Eastern District 
Southern District 
, fo. Bee Dicdrnucarebaca cna nde aneawe's 
Mountain-Pacific 
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EFFECT OF ADVANCE ON PRICES 


W. Jett Lauck, consulting economist for the railroad labor 
organizations, in a statement concerning the advanced rate de- 
cision, says: 

“What the public ought to know is that there would have 
been no occasion for.such a large advance in railroad rates 
provided the railroads had been and were now efliciently and 
economically managed, provided the water were squeezed out 
of railroad securities, and provided the railroads were not them- 
selves the victims of the profiteers in railway equipment, steel 
and iron products, lumber, coal, oil, ete., to the extent of four 
or five hundred million dollars per year, as shown by our in- 
vestigation. Still, there is no occasion for alarm in the prospect 
of an addition of a billion and a half dollars to the annual 
transportation bill of the country, provided this item is not 
multiplied four or five times before it is presented to the people 
for payment. For instance, by no possible computation can 
the increased freight rates be made to justify an increase of 
one cent per pound in the price of meat to the consumer, or 
an increase of five cents per pair in the price of shoes, or an 
increase of ten cents in the price of a suit of clothes, or an 
increase of one-fourth of one cent in the price of a loaf of bread. 

“However, the survey of basic industries made preliminary 
to the presentation of the case before the Railroad Labor 
Board showed that manufacturers, middlemen and speculators 
invariably doubled, trebled or quadrupled increases in labor and 
other cost items and passed them on to the public, and it is 
not unreasonable to assume that they will attempt the same 
profitable process in dealing with the increase in transportation 
costs. Hence the public should be informed and the forces of 
government should be on guard to see that no unjustifiable 
burden is imposed on the people as a result of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s solution of the financial problem of the 
railroads. 

“An added annual charge of $15 per capita, or $75 per 
family seems large, but as a matter of fact the increase in 
railroad rates will not mean that much as a direct charge to 
the individual or to the family. A substantial part of the 
revenues of the railroads comes from freight on exports, and 
in that case the increase will be paid entirely by purchasers of 
those exports in other countries. There is also the very con- 





siderable item of the freight on materials and products of all 


kinds bought by the federal, state and municipal governments 
which is paid through taxation. ° 

“Coal is one commodity the price of which will be directly 
and appreciably increased by the advance in freight rates, the 
increase ranging from 75 cents to $1.35 per ton,.but even that 
does not make a very great difference in the annual budget of 
the average family. 

“The increase in freight rates should have no appreciable 
effect on the prices of the vast majority of things which the 
ordinary consumer purchases. This is so for the reason that, in 
the case of almost all ordinary commodities, the cost of trans- 
portation is at present such a negligible item in their selling 
price that an increase of even 40 per cent in freight rates would 
be an unimportant addition. 


“This fact is brought out clearly when an analysis is made 
of the selling prices of almost any commodity in relation to 
the cost of transportation of such commodity. Thus, in the 
average household budget, meat constitutes one of the most 
important items of expenditure, the average family consuming 
about 400 pounds of meat per year. In 1919 the average whole- 
sale price of meat in eastern cities was about 21 cents per 
pound, and the average retail price almost twice this much. At 
the same time the freight rate per pound for a haul of 1,000 
miles, which is well above the average haul, was less than 
seven-tenths of one cent. Even when liberal allowance is made 
for the other transportation costs entering into the final price 
of meat, such as the hauling of the cattle to the slaughterhouse, 
the hauling of feed for the cattle, etc., it seems clear that the 
total transportation costs in a pound of meat is at present not 
over 2 cents. A forty per cent increase in freight rates, there- 
fore, would add less than one cent per pound to transportation 
costs, and, at the maximum, should add no more than the same 
amount to the retail selling price. 

“In the case of a bulky commodity, such as flour, the freight 
costs would be somewhat higher than in the case of meat, but 
even in this extreme case a 40 per cent increase in freight rates 
should add comparatively little to the cost of manufacturing 
flour and placing it on the market. Thus, in 1919, the freight 
charge for hauling a barrel of flour from Minneapolis to Phila- 
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delphia was only 84 cents, with flour selling at about $14 per 
barrel. A 40 per cent increase in freight rates would therefore 
add, as a maximum, only 33 cents to the legitimate cost of a 
barrel of flour carried from Minneapolis to Philadelphia. 

“Similar conditions exist in the case of clothing. In 1919 
the freight rate on a $50 suit of clothes for such an unusually 
long haul as from Chicago to Los Angeles, was only 22 cents, 
An increase of 40 per cent in freight rates should add less than 
9 cents to transportation costs, and should add only that 
amount, as a maximum to the cost of a Chicago-made suit of 
clothes in Los Angeles, Calif. Again, in 1919, the freight rate 
on a $10 pair of shoes from Boston to Key West, Fla., was 
only 5.7 cents per pair. Thus an increase of 40 per cent in 
freight rates would add less than 2% cents to the cost of a 
Boston-made pair of shoes in Key West, Fla. 

“Even in the case of such luxuries as phonographs and 
pianos, the situation is not very different. Thus, in 1919, the 
freight rate for transporting a phonograph retailing at $150 from 
New York to Atlanta, Ga., was only $2.85. An increase of 40 
per cent in freight rates would add only $1.14 to the cost of 
a New York-made phonograph in Atlanta, Ga. For hauling such 
a bulky and awkward object as a piano all the way across the 
continent, the freight charge in 1919 was $28. Thus an increase 
of freight rates of 40 per cent should add not over $11.20 to 
the cost of a New York piano in San Francisco. 

“The cases above cited are rather extreme, in that the av- 
erage haul is probably very much less than those mentioned as 
examples and the freight charge is therefore considerably less. 
For instance, while Minneapolis is the center of the flour milling 
industry, much flour is ground locally and often not subject 
to transportation by train at all. 

“The conclusion therefore seems inevitable that while the 
increased freight rates will place an added burden upon the 
consumer, this burden will not be very heavy, provided prices 
of commodities are raised no more than necessary to compen- 
sate for the increased freight rates. This conclusion is fortified 
by the fact that, in 1919, the total value of all commodities 
transported by freight was $119 per ton, whereas the average 
freight charge per ton was only $2.80, or less than 2% per cent 
of the value. An increase of even 40 per cent in freight rates 
would therefore add less than 1 per cent to the average value 
of the total freight carried. 

“However, there is a solution of the problem that would 
involve no additional burden to the general public. The in- 
crease in freight rates, it has been estimated, will amount to 
$1,200,000,000 a year. Even this large amount is insignificant 
as compared with the excess profits now being exacted by the 
basic industries, and could easily be absorbed by them out of 
these profits without any increase at all in prices. 

“In the data on profiteering presented by the railroad 
brotherhoods to the Railroad Labor Board it was shown that 
the corporations of the country were making excess profits to 
the extent of at least $4,800,000,000 annually. That is, these 
companies were making this huge amount over and above the 
normal profits which they made in pre-war years. These fig- 
ures were for the year 1918, and it was proved that in 1919 
and 1920 even larger profits were being made. 

“In other words, the great industries of the country could 
amply afford to deduct the increased freight charge from the 
price of their products, thus allowing the commodity to reach 
the retailer at the same price as formerly. By so doing, they 
would be reducing their excess profits less than one-fourth, and 
would still have left their full normal profit and three-fourths 
or more of the excess profit which they are now making. 

“The figures on which this statement is based are those 
published by the companies themselves in the recognized finan- 
cial manuals. The earnings of a large group of over 200 repre- 
sentative industrial cgrporations were analyzed for the seven- 
year period, 1912 to 1918, inclusive. For the pre-war period, 
1912-1914, the average annual net income of the entire group 
was $438,663,427. During the war years of 1916, 1917 and 1918 
these same companies made an average annual net profit, after 
paying all war and other taxes, of $1,234,359,688, an excess of 
approximately $800,000,000 per year over the pre-war earning. 

“Based upon figures reported by the Treasury Department, 
this group comprised about one-sixth of the total corporate 
income of the country. As they were not selected in any 
way and were fairly representative of industry as a whole, 
it is entirely fair to assume that the aggregate of excess profits 
made by all corporations was at least six times the amount 
shown, or $4,800,000,000. 


“A further study of profits for the year 1919 showed that 
127 of these companies which had issued reports made $740, 
391,243 in that year, as compared with $519,373,699 in 1918. At 
the time this letter analysis was made all of the corporations 
formerly included in the compilation had not issued reports. A 
still further study of current profits which are published in 
financial journals from week to week leaves no doubt that prof- 
iteering in 1920 is even more flagrant than formerly. 


“The above by no means constitutes the full extent of the 
survey of profits. The while subject of the costs of production 
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and distribution, of margins, prices, and profits was gone into 
from every angle. Each industry was analyzed separately and 
individually, and the exact amount of excess profit being made 
on practically all of the principal commodities was displayed. 
The study proves that high wages are largely an effect, rather 
than a cause, of high prices, and it is shown that fully one-half 
of the increase in prices is due to excessive and unjustifiable 
rofits. 

, “It is also plain that profiteering is not confined to any 
particular industry or group of industries, but has extended into 
practically all lines. It would be an easy matter to take up 
each article or commodity separately and show that the increase 
in freight could be added to its cost of production and still an 
ample margin left between the cost and selling price to afford 
an exorbitant profit to the producer. 

“But the figures above cited show this in a concrete way 
and cover the whole field. And child can understand that an 
increased transportation charge of $1,200,000,000 can be deduced 
from an excess profit of $4,800,000,000 without any necessity for 
an advance in price and with no injury to industry.” 


Thom Discusses Rate Advance 


Improvement of transportation facilities, accompanied by 
adequate production and a bountiful supply in the markets of 
the country will tend to lower the cost of living in the opinion 
of Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives. In a statement as to what effect the increased 
freight rates would have on the cost of living, Mr. Thom said: 

“At the recent rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a large number of shippers testified that inade- 
quate transportation was far more costly to them than ade- 
quate transportation rates. They presented the view that if 
the producer cannot get his goods to market production of the 
necessaries of life will be diminished. On the other hand, if the 
producer can get adequate transportation production will be 
encouraged. 

“If the supply of the necessaries should be curtailed by in- 
adequate transportation and the supply thus diminished, the 
cost of living would inevitably go up. On the other hand, with 
adequate production and a bountiful supply in the markets of the 
country the result would be to diminish the cost of living. 


“While, of course, the demoralization incident to the war 
and to the government control and management of these prop- 
erties cannot be overcome at once, the effect of the recent rate 
decision is to supply the means by which carriers will be able 
to make more effective efforts to get the instrumentalities of 
transportation back upon a normal basis and in more efficient 
operation. 

“The process will be gradual, but the first step has been 
taken, and the railroad people say that they will take advantage 
of this opportunity and will push forward with the greatest pos- 
sible energy the improvement of the transportation of the coun- 
try. It is too much to expect that the roads can emerge at once 
into a condition of perfect organization and efficiency.” 


Views of Glenn E. Plumb 


On the other hand, Glenn E. Plumb, counsel for the orga- 
nized railway employes and official promoter of the Plumb plan 
for government ownership and “democratic” operation of the 
railroads, expressed the belief that the rate increases will more 
than offset the $600,000,000 award of increased pay to the rail- 
road employes. He referred to the assertion made frequently 
that increases in rates causes the price to the public to be 
increased from three to five times. He said if the increase to 
be derived from the new level of rates were trebled the burden 
on the public would be approximately $4,800,000,000. He believed 
that amount represented a conservative estimate of the added 
cost of living under the new rates. Mr. Plumb said the rail- 
toads have “the bear by the tail and want to let go” and that 
their aim was to set a valuation on their property, have it of- 
ficially recognized and dispose of their investment at the high- 
est valuation. 


STATE COMMISSIONERS APPROVE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Approval of the decision made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the advanced rate case is given by the three 
tepresentatives of the state utilities and railway commissions 
Na report submitted to Walter A. Shaw, president of the Na- 
lonal Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. The 
teport is signed by William D. B. Ainey, chairman of the Penn- 
Sylvania Public Service Commission; Royal C. Dunn, member 
Florida Railroad Commission; and John A. Guiher, member Iowa 
Railroad Commission. These state commissioners sat with the 
Commission throughout the rate hearing and also participated 
the conferences which followed. 

Characterizing the Commission’s decision as “just and fair,” 
the three state commissioners point out that part of the respon- 
sibility to meet the carriers’ need for increased revenue “rests 
Upon the state commissions,” and that such increases “as will 
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be made in intrastate rates should, if possible, be made effective 
September 1, 1920.” The report follows: 

“On May 11, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
tended an invitation to the state commissioners to co-operate 
with it in the consideration of the establishment of rates to 
carry out the requirements of section 15a of the interstate com- 
merce act, expressing the desire that three state commissioners 
be selected as representatives of all state commissions. After- 
ward, at a called meeting of your association, we were selected 
as such representatives. We wish to report as follows: 

“On May 24, 1920, we presented ourselves to the members 
of the Commission who recognized us as state commissioners 
whom they desired to act with them in co-operation in the ex- 
amination and consideration of said advanced rate hearing, be- 
ing I. C. C. Ex Parte 74. The taking of the testimony began 
on May 24 and was completed on July 1. The arguments fol- 
lowed immediately, closing July 6. An adjournment was then 
taken until July 13 to enable the Commission to perform other 
official duties requiring immediate attention. During the taking 
of the testimony and the argument we sat with the Commission. 

“Consideration of the case in conference began July 13 and 
ended July 29, when the conclusions were reached and the ruling 
completed. Between the dates just stated the entire Commission 
devoted each day to the consideration of this case, except one 
and one-half days in the hearing of arguments in other cases. 
We participated in the conference in the same manner as mem- 
bers of the Commission, being invited by them to take part in 
the discussions and express our views with full freedom. 

“The members of the Commission gave to the case intense 
and efficient application, examining and discussing it with the 
evident desire to reach correct conclusions and apply the in- 
crease in such manner as to deal justly with the whole country. 

“The questions presented were very numerous, involving 
the commerce of the whole country, and the entire rail trans- 
portation system of the United States, many of these questions 
being of complex character. Any decision of the case looking to 
the observance of the statute affects in some way every rate now 
effective. Speaking generally, every controverted question con- 
cerning all classes and commodities, and all rates, rules and 
practices of rail carriers and all the theories of shippers and 
carriers were presented and-urged in the testimony and in ar- 
gument before the Commission and given careful consideration 
in conference. 

“The commissioners were not of one mind on all questions 
and their conclusion in many cases was the result of recogniz- 
ing that the views of the other man must be taken into account 
and that there must be some surrender by each before an 
agreement could be reached. In some instances the conclusion 
of the majority is the view expressed in the ruling. On some 
of the questions our views were not in full accord with the ma- 
jority and in some instances we three state commissioners did 
not have unity of view. However, when all matters are con- 
sidered, and remembering that where thirteen men are con- 
sidering controverted questions and proposed policies, their 
differences of opinion must be composed or decided by the ma- 
jority, we believe that the conclusion, considering all things, is 
just and fair and we give it our approval. 

“The increased rates permitted under the ruling in Ex Parte 
74 will probably go into effect September 1, 1920. The reasons 
requiring an increase of interstate rates are very persuasive of 
the need for increase in intrastate rates. The operating revenues 
of the railroads under present rates and conditions are recog- 
nized by all persons as insufficient. A part of the responsibility 
to meet the situation rests upon the State Commissions. Such 
increases as will be made in intrastate rates should, if possible, 
be made effective September 1, 1920.” 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the Association of 
Railroad Executives, said August 2 that the carriers were 
preparing supplemental rate increase applications to be filed 
with the state commissions. These applications will ask for 
increases to cover the wage award made by the Railroad 
Labor Board, applications for increases in intrastate rates 
proportionate to those made in interstate rates having been 
filed heretofore with the state regulating bodies. Mr. Thom 
said early action would be sought on these applications. 

The carriers’ computations as to the amount of increased 
revenue needed, Mr. Thom said, were based on the assumption 
that the state commissions would grant increases in state rates 
proportionate to those granted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He said unless the state commissions granted such 
increases in state rates the carriers would be short that much. 
As to passenger fares, he said that if any of the states which 
have two-cent passenger fare laws take the position that the 
intrastate passenger fares cannot exceed two cents a mile, 
the matter would have to be settled in the courts. He ex- 
pressed the hope, however, that none of the states would take 
that position. 

Each state commission has been supplied with a complete 
copy of the record in the advanced rate case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The carriers also will file a copy 
with each state commission of the decision of the Commission 
in the rate case. 
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THORNE SAYS “TOO MUCH” 


Clifford Thorne, discussing the decision in the advanced 
rate case, says: 

“In the advance rate case just decided, the Commission 
has granted to the railroads a much larger advance than they 
were entitled to. If you and I were to buy up all the railroad 
properties in the United States at present market prices of their 
securities, and could then sell these railroads to the govern- 
ment at the value fixed by the Commission, we could make 
over five billion dollars on the transaction. At a time when 
railroad securities are selling below seventy-five cents on the 
dollar, the Commission has adopted a value equivalent to the 
par value of all the stocks and bonds of the American rail- 
roads outstanding in the hands of the public, plus more than 
one thousand million dollars. This is a wonderful feat in the 
ancient science of Alchemy. 

“However, there are two facts of considerable significance 
to the shippers, which should be remembered: 

“1st. The Commission has reduced the estimated value of 
American railroads, based upon their property investment ac- 
counts, from $20,660,000,000 (as shown at page 30 of the rec- 
ord) to $18,900,000,000 (shown at page 229 of the decision). 

“This makes a net reduction of more than one billion, seven 
hundred million dollars. That is a rather substantial sum of 
money. Six per cent on this sum of $1,700,000,000 makes a net 
saving of more than $100,000,000 annually. If the railroads fail 
in subsequent cases to change this tentative conclusion, as to 
value upward, it will mean a saving of one hundred million 
dollars, not only next year, but from year to year during the 
coming generation. 

“2nd. The increased transportation cost has been spread 
out over passenger, mail and express traffic. In their applica- 
tion, the railroads proposed to concentrate the entire advance 
on freight traffic. We requested that an analysis of the earn- 
ings and expenses of passenger and freight traffic should be 
made separating these accounts. The railroads at first declined 
to do this, saying that it would be impossible; but later, on 
proper showing, the Commission required the railroads to fur- 
nish the information which we requested (these facts are shown 
on pages 643, 718, and 724 of the record). This disclosed that 
the passenger traffic was more profitable than the freight traffic, 
but that if the entire advance was made on freight traffic, the 
opposite would be true (this was shown by our exhibit No. 18); 
therefore, we suggested that the advance should be made on 
all classes of traffic, but less on passenger than on the others. 
On the last day of the closing argument, the railroads acceded 
to this as proper when the wage advance should be cared 
for (this appears on page 5556 of the record). The figures 
recommended two weeks later by the railroads as to passenger 
traffic differed one tenth of one cent per mile from that which 
we had perivously proposed. 

“Making all branches of traffic bear their fair share of the 
burden, instead of putting it all on freight, relieved the freight 
traffic of approximately $300,000,000 annually. 

“The two facts outlined above are of large importance to 
the freight shippers of the country. Combined, they have re- 
lieved the freight traffic of over four hundred million dollars 
annually, or more than one million dollars per day. 

“A third fact of importance to the shipper in the southwest 
is that the application of the southwestern lines for special 
consideration was not granted. 

“A matter of keen interest to the manufacturers and job- 
bers throughout the United States relates to the rate adjust- 
ments between competitive points. A percentage advance makes 
wholesale disturbances in rate relationships. A forty per cent 
increase on a dollar rate is four times as much in amount as 
a forty per cent increase on a twenty-five cent rate. Conse- 
quently a percentage advance will compel the long haul shipper 
to absorb a very substantial portion of the advance in order 
to meet the prices of his competitors. At present, commodity 
prices have been adjusted in order to meet present freight 
costs, and that equalization or parity can be maintained if 
the advances in rates are substantially the same in cents 
for rival companies; otherwise, it forces a readjustment: of 
prices and a disturbance in business conditions of the most 
serious and fundamental character. In this respect, the Com- 
mission has not been as considerate of the rights and interests 
of the shippers as was the Railroad Administration. The Rail- 
road Administration made flat increases in cents per hundred 
pounds, thereby preserving existing rate relationships on a 
large number of basic commodities. The Administration also 
fixed maximum advances on live stock and grain, thereby 
protecting distant markets. The Commission has failed to do 
anything of this character except for two commodities. Con- 
cerning the conclusion to make the percentage advance general 
at this time, the Commission adds: ‘This conclusion is with- 
out prejudice to any subsequent finding in individual situations.’ 

“In some industries it will be a tragedy if the railroads 
and Commission do not grant this relief. 

“The railroads have made some glowing promises about im- 
proved service. It now remains for them to fulfill their pledge. 
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We are paying the price, and they must perform their part of 
the transaction.” 


TAX RETURNS FROM NEW RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Buregy 


Treasury officials have looked over the estimates as to what 
the latest increase in railroad rates will produce, with a view 
to figuring how much it will bring to the government. They 
are inclined to think they will be able to collect taxes amount. 
ing close to $100,000,000 by reason of the increased rates. 

They expect $38,550,000 from the three per cent tax op 
freight bills, $18,000,000 from receipts for passenger fares, and 
$3,500,000 from the surcharge on transportation for the privilege 
of riding in a Pullman, the last two at the rate of 8 per cent. 

The other $40,000,000, in round numbers, they expect to 

obtain in the form of income taxes the carriers will have to 
pay by reason of their increased earnings under the higher rates 
and from the workers on the railroads by reason of the most 
recent increase in wages. The railroads are expected to cop- 
tribute $30,000,000 and the workers $10,000,000. The treasury 
would obtain that much more from the workers, if each of them 
paid only $5 a year more in income taxes. 
; As a rule, no railroad has paid anything in corporation or 
income taxes since 1916. Some paid in 1917, but there was 
nothing to pay on in 1918 or 1919, even if the government were 
not operating the properties. 

The treasury officials are also expecting an increase in 
excise taxes because of the increases they think will be made 
in selling prices of articles subject to such taxes, by reason 
of the higher cost of transportation. 


JOHNSON COMMENDS DECISION 


: Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Asso. 
ciation, a national organization of concerns selling goods or 
services to railways, sent the following telegram to the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“Railway Business Association heartily congratulates you 
and your colleagues on your rate advance decision. Valuation 
of railway property, which at six per cent determines the mea- 
sure of relief, and estimate of revenue to be yielded by the 
rates sanctioned are exercise of your best judgment which 
should be accepted by all in good faith and the motive judged 
by your manifest determination to execute the law in a liberal 
spirit. This is shown in your fixing income at six per cent 
rather than at five and a half. It is shown in your driving 
energy in expediting the rate proceedings while carrying for- 
ward rapidly the allocation of the revolving fund and other 
emergency processes. It is shown in the vigor with which you 
issue your decision within ten days of the wage award. It is 
shown in your unreserved pursuit of the purpose of Congress to 
rehabilitate railway credit. We offer you this tribute with 
special earnestness and satisfaction as representing an element 
which advocated another tribunal to determine the amount of 
railway revenue requisite in the public interest.” 


HARRISON SPEAKS FOR “PEP” 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway sys- 
tem, in a statement August 2 with regard to the rate increases 
authorized by the Commission, indicated that the endeavor of 
that system would be to reduce rates, “accompanied by an et- 
largement of service to the public.” The statement follows: 

“The tremendous increase of railroad rates authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission seems to complete the 
cycle of government management of the railroad industry. It 
was necessary to carry the scale of expenses set up by the 
Railroad Administration, but it must cause grave concern 4s 
to its economic consequences. 

“It now remains for private management to resume the 
practice of competitive efficiency and self-reliant initiative 
which distinguished the American railroads during so many 
years, and to justify the preference of the American people for 
that form of administration by making possible not only the 
success of individual companies and the prosperity of their 
loyal employes, but a constant and progressive reduction of 
rates accompanied by an enlargement of service to the public 
such as may be traced through the old fashioned railroad sta 
tistics. No one can expect this to be accomplished over night, 
considering the practical conditions, but a start can be made 
at once. Relying on the co-operation and support of the em 
ployes, the management of Southern Railway System will make 
the effort.” 





MEXICAN RAILWAY STRIKES SETTLED 


Trade Commissioner C. H. Cunningham reports by cable 
from Mexico City, July 28, 1920, that the Mexican railway 
freight and passenger services have been renewed and strikes 
settled, with wage increases averaging 40 per cent. The I 
dustrial situation has improved. 
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RECONSIGNMENT RESTRICTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission August 2 promulgated Special Permission 
No. 50321, authorizing the carriers to restrict reconsignment on 
all freight in open top cars and coal and coke in all cars. Only 
one reconsignment will be allowed. If the reconsigning order 
is received in time to permit instructions to be given to yard 
employes prior to the arrival of the shipment at the billed 
destination or if such billed destination is served by the ter- 
minal yard, prior to arrival at the terminal yard, then the 
charge will be $2. If the order is given in time to give in- 
structions to yard employes within twenty-four hours of arrival 
at the billed destination or terminal yard, the charge will be 
$5. When freight is not reconsigned in accordance with either 
rule, the charge will be $5 and the through rate will be the 
combination of locals. The first and third rules mentioned 
will apply throughout the country. In addition, the twenty-four- 
hour rule will apply to reconsignments at points within the 
territory east of Illinois-Indiana line (not including Gary and 
other points within Chicago switching district) and on and 
north of the Ohio River and on the C. & O., Virginian and 
Norfolk, and the Western east of Cincinnati. This rule will not 
apply on cars held at ports for transshipment. 

An additional penalty will be $10 a car on lumber and for- 
est products, as at present, and on cars loaded with coal, not 
reconsigned within forty-eight hours. This is to be in addition 
to any demurrage or track storage charges now in effect. 

These charges are to expire with the close of business 


‘January 1, 1921. 


The issuance of this order was expected July 31, but the 
necessary routine could not be completed. It is more drastic 
than at first proposed, in that it puts on coal the $10 penalty 
that has long been on lumber. 

This order was decided on after a conference July 30 by 
Commissioners Clark, Aitchison and Potter and members of the 
demurrage committees of the National Industrial Traffic League 
and the American Railway Association. The conference was 
suggested by the commissioners. Though representatives of the 
Traffic League were present, it is the understanding that the 
League does not concur in the decision reached. 

The Commission’s special permission, No. 50321, in form 
authorizing the carriers to restrict reconsignments, but, as a 
matter of fact, directing them to do so, dated July 31, issued 
August 2, is as follows: 

“Ordered, That all carriers and their lawfully appointed 
agents are hereby authorized to publish and file consecutively 
numbered supplements to or reissues of their tariffs, such sup- 
plements to or reissues of tariffs to establish reconsigning rules 
applicable on all freight in open top .cars and coal and coke 
in all cars, and penalty charges for detention to all open top 
cars and cars loaded with lumber, coal, or coke, as hereinafter 
set forth, and to be made effective upon not less than five days’ 
notice to the Commission and the general public by posting and 
filing in the manner required by law, and. to supersede and 
cancel rules and charges in conflict therewith. 


Reconsigning Rules Applicable on All Freight in Open-Top Cars 
and Coal and Coke in All Cars 


“Exceptions: Will not apply on coal originally consigned 
to lake or tidewater ports for transshipment to vessels and re- 
consigned to other ports or to other consignees at same port, 
nor to coal consigned to lake ports for transshipment to vessels 
and left over after the close of navigation. 

“Only one reconsignment will be permitted, namely; 


1. If reconsignment order is received in time to permit instruc- 
tions to be given to yard employes prior to arrival of shipment at billed 
destination, or if such billed destination is served by a terminal yard, 
then prior to arrival at the terminal yard a charge of $2.00 per car will 
be made for this service. J mei?! ge 

2. If reconsignment order is received in time to permit instruc- 
tions to be gven to yard employes within twenty-four (24) hours after 
arrival of car at destination, or if destination is served by a terminal 
yard, then within twenty-four (24) hours after arrival at such terminal 
yard a charge of $5.00 per car will be made for this service. | 

3. When not reconsigned as above any order for reconsignment. 
diversion or reshipment will subject the freight traffic to the sum of 
local rates to and from points of reconsignment, plus $5.00 per car. 


“Application: 

“Rules No. 1 and 3 apply to reconsignments at all points 
in the United States; and in addition thereto rule 2 will apply 
to reconsignments at points within the territory east of the 
Illinois-Indiana state line (not including Gary and points within 
the Chicago switching district) and on and north of the Ohio 
River, also points on the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian Railroads east of Cincinnati. 


Emergency Penalty Charges for Detention to All Open-Top Cars 
and Cars Loaded with Lumber, Coal or Coke 


“Exception: Will not apply on cars held at ports for trans- 
shipment by vessel. 

“To prevent undue detention of equipment under present 
emergency the following additional penalties for detention of 
equipment will apply: 
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1. On cars loaded with lumber held for reconsignment a storage 
charge of $10 per car will be assessed for each day or fraction of a 
day that car is held after 48 hours after the hour at which free time 
begins to run under the demurrage rules. 

Note 1. Applies on lumber, shingles, poles, piling, mine timber, 
box, barrel or crate materials and other forest products on which the 
lumber rates apply. 

2. On all open top cars and on all cars loaded with coal or coke 


not released within the free time as prescribed in the National Car 


Demurrage Rules, J. E. Fairbanks, I. C. C. No. 8, supplements thereto 
or reissues thereof, a storage charge of $10 per car per day, or fraction 
of a day, will be made until car is released. 

3. The charges provided above will be in addition to any existing 
demurrage and track storage charges and are subject to the provisions 
of the National Car Demurrage Rules with respect to notification, com- 
puting time and allownces provided for in Rule 8 thereof. 

Expires with close of business January 1, 1921. 


“This authority does not waive any of the requirements of 
the Commission’s published rules relative to the construction 
and filing of tariff publications nor any of the provisions of the 
act to regulate commerce, as amended, except as to the notice 
to be given. 

“This permission is limited strictly to its terms and does 
not include later supplements to or reissues of the tariffs issued 
or amended thereunder. It is void unless the tariffs or supple- 
ments issued thereunder are filed with the Commission within 
thirty days from the date hereof, or within such shorter time 
as may be designated herein. Such tariffs and supplements 
must bear the notation ‘Issued on five days’ notice, under special 
permission of the Interstate Commerce Commission, No. 50321, 
of July 31, 1920.°” 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission is proceeding on the assumption that, in 
the matter of the distribution of coal, its orders will result in 
giving the northwest and New England the supply of fuel they 
need. The fact that there has been talk about President Wil- 
son appointing a fuel administrator has had no effect on it. 
That talk may have had some effect on the mine operators. 
As a rule, they were opposed to a continuance of control over 
coal for even a month after hostilities ceased. Some of them 
opposed the appointment of a fuel administrator even during 
the war. ; 

There is a distinct impression among the transportation 
men in both the Commission and the car service commission of 
the American Railway Association that the railroad executives 
and the mine operators were able to come to an agreement 
with respect to lake cargo coal because the operators feared that, 
unless they made some arrangement for fueling the northwest 
President Wilson would resort to a use of his war power, under 
the Lever food, fuel and feed conservation act, by appointing a 
fuel administrator who might restore the zoning system and 
thereby destroy the advantages, to the operators, of a free mar- 
ket for coal wherever there might be a demand for it. In other 
words, the impression is that the mine operators agree to pro- 
vide fuel for the northwest at prices that conceivably may be 
less then they might obtain if they were not under compulsion 
or agreement to send up the lakes the amount of coal Herman 
M. Griggs is authorized, by Service Order No. 10, to say shall 
be provided by the mines on each railroad, the railroad there- 
upon to give preference and priority in the furnishing and move- 
ment of cars of lake cargo coal. 

While identical letters were written to Griggs, J. W. Howe 
and E. M. Graham, the agents of the Commission in the admin- 
istration of Service Orders Nos. 10 and 11, the language of the 
order is not identical. No. 10 seems to authorize Griggs merely 
to say what percentage of cars on each railroad shall be loaded 
with lake cargo coal and then directs the railroads to give 
preference and priority in the furnishing and moving of cars. 
No. 11 seems to give Graham and Howe authority to say how 
much load shall be loaded for shipment to the ports for trans- 
shipment to New England and, in addition, the power to dis- 
tribute the cars necessary to haul the coal. In other words, 
Griggs has the power to determine the percentage and then the 
railroads must make the necessary orders to forward that coal, 
while Howe and Graham have the power to say what percentage 
and send the cars to get it. 

The letter to the three agents of the Commission is as 
follows: 


This letter is written with respect to Service Order No. 10 for 
the purpose of emphasizing the necessity that vou as agent of this 
Commission shall see to it, in so far as it is practicable, that the 
distribution of cars be made so as to accomplish the results contem- 
plated by the order and by the memorandum attached hereto, upon 
which the order is based, which shows the quantity of coal which 
should be moved:‘under the order from the different coal fields. 


The memorandum attached repeats, in tabular form, the 
information as to the amount of each coal the mines on each rail- 
road affected is to furnish, as shown in the orders. 

The Commission, to clear up questions as to mine ratings 
and so forth raised in connection with these orders, dispatched 
the following letter to Daniel Willard and D. B. Wentz, the lat- 
ter representing operators: 


This letter is written with respect to Service Orders No. 10 and 
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No. 11, for the purpose of stating that these orders do not require, 
authorize or contemplate any change in the rules governing the 
ratings of mines and the distribution of cars when the available sup- 
ply of cars is less than 100 per cent. This phase of the matter was 
clearly understood in the conferences which were held between the 
New England and the Northwest interests, the bituminous coal in- 
terests and the railroads, preceding the issuance of the orders; and as 


already intimated, the purpose of this letter is to remove any doubt, 


that may arise with respect to the question of mine ratings and 
the distribution of cars. 


RECONSIGNMENT OF COAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The National Coal Association, according to its officials, 
strongly urged on the Commission the issuance of an order 
limiting the use of the reconsignment privilege with respect 
to coal. The association, defending its members against “in- 
discriminate charges of gouging or profiteering,’ asserts that 
an extremely low price, permitting only “a small profit” has 
prevailed in the coal fields. As to reconsignment, the associa- 
tion says: 

“All responsible operators throughout the country have de- 
plored the development of a situation which has made it pos- 
sible for the speculator to step between the coal producer and 
the consumer, and to load on prices way beyond those prevail- 
ing at the mines. The lamentable lack of open-top car supply, 
existing since the beginning of spring, preventing the operators 
from shipping the coal required by the nation, is the factor that 
has paved the way for the play of speculative prices wherever 
they have appeared. If there had been cars enough to carry 
coal from the mines, there would have been no coal shortage 
and no opportunity for the speculator to step in. 

“One factor that has worked to the advantage of coal 
manipultors in this emergency has been the practice of the 
reconsignment of carloads of coal, for which the railroads are 
responsible. Under this practice, carloads of coal obtained by 
speculators at a low price have been started out to an original 
consignee, later on the speculator—-in the meantime having 
obtained a better price elsewhere—causing the shipment to be 
reconsigned to another destination. In many instances carloads 
of coal in this way have been reconsigned two and three times, 
with a higher price tacked on at each point. 

“The bituminous coal producers have time and again pro- 
tested against this practice of reconsigning cars. The option of 
resorting to its use has been entirely with the railroads. 

“Under the reconsignment of cars, coal has been held at 
different points along railroad lines, as well as at terminals, for 
days at a time during the coal shortage emergency, depriving 
consumers of a supply that has been badly needed. Industrial 
concerns, public utilities and other consumers have had to wait 
for coal while those reconsigned shipments were standing in 
cars upon the tracks. 

“Although the speculators have been able to obtain only 
a relatively small proportion of the coal output, the effect of 
their activity has been to further disrupt a situation that for 
months has affected the nation’s coal output. With an un- 
precedented demand for coal everywhere, many bidders have 
been willing to pay whatever price was necessary in the open 
market so as to get coal. 

“More than 80 per cent of the bituminous coal of the coun- 
try has been moved at low prices from the mines. Much of 
this coal has been handled by operators under contract with 
consumers. These operators have persistently refused to sell 
at excessive prices offered them by importunate bidders. 

“The National Coal Association, whose membership em- 
braces operators with over two-thirds of the entire soft coal 
output of the country, has embarked on an effort to drive these 
speculators out. With this end in view the committee of six 
operators engaged in the export of coal, appointed by Col. D. B. 
Wentz of Philadelphia, president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, is now at work devising means to put an end to the re- 
consignment of coal cars in the shipment of coal to tidewater 
for export and for domestic trade. This is a start. If the 
railroads co-operate with the operators in this effort, the activity 
of speculators will be brought to an abrupt stop. 

“Through the use of thousands of open-top cars, placed at 
their disposal by the railroads under the reconsignment system 
these manipulators in soft coal have contrived to get consign- 
ments of output with which to carry on their speculative activi- 
ties. The operators have tried to break up the system of re: 
consignment of cars, with the consequent speculative oppor- 
tunity, but,.up to this time, without avail. In the meantime 
speculators have run prices to consumers up to $10 and $12, or 
even more, a ton, as against prevailing average prices of $3.25 
to $4 a ton at the mines. The operator cannot control the coal 
after it leaves the mine. 


“Where exorbitant prices for coal are being exacted, the 
public ought to understand that it is not the responsible mine 
owner or operator who is to blame, but the speculator, who 
always springs up in such an emergency as has existed under 
the prevailing coal shortage.” 

At the conference at which the committee of operators was 
appointed, the association statement said it was “developed 
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that speculation in coal along the Atlantic seaboard is made 
possible by liberal reconsignment privileges extended to shippers 
by the railways, by demurrage and other provisions of the tide- 
water coal pools which are managed and operated by the rail- 
ways under sanction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and by the methods of handling tidewater shipments in vogue 
on different railways. The exporters at the conference meeting 
were unanimous in their conviction that present methods re- 
sult in excessive delays to cars of coal, congestion in yards and 
terminals and play directly into the hands of conscienceless 
speculators who have no real interest or responsibility in the 
production of coal or in the welfare of the industry, nor any 
regard for the interests of the public in the present emergency. 

“Information before the conferees points to the conclusion 
that, as the railroads are at present handling tidewater ship- 
ments, 5,000 more cars are being used in this movement daily 
than are necessary. It may be said that most, and possibly 
all, of these 5,000 cars are now at the disposal of speculators 
in coal along the Atlantic seaboard. If they can be denied the 
use of these cars the opportunity for such speculation, with the 
high prices this practice brings, will be prevented. 

“This misuse of transportation by speculators in the At- 
lantic seaboard states, the operators say, is affecting the pro- 
duction, transportation and distribution of coal in all the ter- 
ritory east of the Allegheny Mountains. 

“Speaking of the effort of the operators, as developed at the 
conference, Colonel Wentz said: 


This action is taken because the National Coal Association recog- 
nizes that the abuse of the legitimate business of exporting coal by 


speculators is injurious, both to the foreign trade of the United ° 


States and to the public interest at home. They want a ‘‘clean house.” 
The operators are satisfied that practical improvements can_ be 
worked out in the handling of coal shipments which will not interfere 
with the legitimate conduct of business but will minimize the oppor- 
= for harmful speculation in coal either for export or domestic 
elivery. 

It is recognized that this is a situation which requires full co- 
operation between the coal producers and shippers on the one hand 
and the railway executives on the other. The committee named will 
work out the details and it is confidently believed the situation will 
be cleared up. 

Senator Calder of New York, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on reconstruction and production, has written to the Com- 
mission and to the United States Shipping Board with respect 
to the coal shortage in New York and New England. He recom- 
mended restrictions on the export of coal, prohibition of more 
than one reconsignment of coal and a reduction in water rates 
on coal moving to New England. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The output of soft coal, including lignite and coal made into 
coke, for the week of July 24, is estimated at 10,601,000 tons by 
the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, in its report 
dated July 31. This is a decrease of 329,000 tons as compared 
with the preceding week and it is attributed to the outbreak of 
the coal miners’ strike in Illinois. 

For the week ending July 17, the latest date on which oper- 
ating data was available for the current report, transportation 
disability was the limiting factor in the production of coal. The 
average loss of time due to this factor during the week of 
July 17 amounted to 32.3 per cent, as against 23.7 per cent in 
the five-day week of July 10, according to the report. It is 
pointed out that these figures indicate that the car shortage 
grew more acute in the week of July 17 but that the percentages 
for the week of July 10 were based on five working days fol- 
lowing on the heels of two full holidays and of two days of 
under-production, and that therefore the comparisons mean but 
little. 

During the week ended July 24, 662,606 net tons of bituminous 
coal, including vessel fuel, were dumped at the lower lake ports. 
These dumpings were the largest of the season but 26 per cent 
below the corresponding week of 1919. A year ago at this time 
the weekly rate was 893,000 tons and in 1918, 1,015,000 tons. 

The quantity of coal which moved coastwise to New England 
in June was 772,000 net tons, almost exactly the same as the 
movement for May. 

“Dumpings of bituminous coal at tidewater during the week 
ended July 24, according to reports furnished by the courtesy 
of the American Railroad Association, totalled 25,690 cars,” the 
report says. “This included all coal dumped over tidewater piers 
at the ports of Charleston, Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York, whether destined for New England or 
other coastwise and local use, for bunker or for export. That 
this was a very heavy movement is indicated by the fact that it 
is 2,890 cars greater than th» weekly average for June, 1920, the 
record month. The total movement for the first 24 days of July 
was 77,365 cars. If continued for the seven remaining days of 
the month this would mean a total tidewater movement for July 
of 4,800,000 net tons. 

“The rail movement of bituminous coal to New England dur- 
ing the week ended July 24 was the largest of the year and one 
of the largest on record, according to reports furnished by 
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courtesy of the American Railroad Association. Cars forwarded 
to New England destinations through the five Hudson gateways 
of Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam, and Mechanics- 
ville, numbered 7,033. This was an increase of 2,506 cars over 
the corresponding week of 1919, and of 3,729 cars over the aver- 
age for the first half of 1920.” 

As to the Canadian situation, the report shows that while 
shipments of anthracite coal have been moving at the usual 
rate, the movement of bituminous coal has fallen far behind the 
four preceding years. The total receipts of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the first half of 1920 were 4,595,000 net tons, a decrease of 
1,798,000 znd 3,144,000 tons when compared with 1917 and 1918, 
and 1,108,000 tons below 1919. 

Commercial stocks of bituminous coal in the United States 
on June 1, 1920, amounted to 20,000,000 net tons, estimated, ac- 
cording to the report. This was considerably less than stocks 
carried on October 1 of the years 1916 and 1917 and much less 
than the stocks accumulated at the close of 1918. On October 
1, 1916, the estimated stocks on hand amounted to 27,000,000 
tons: October 1, 1917, 28,100,000; January 1, 1919, 57,900,000; 
April 1, 1919, 40,400,000; March 1, 1920, 24,000,000. 


SUPPLY OF CARS FOR STEEL 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


In amending Service Order No. 9 so as to release, from 
its definition of coal cars, all gondolas having sides of 38 inches 
or less, thereby increasing the supply of cars for hauling steel 
by about 15,000, the Commission acted on statements made 
by the steel-makers to the division having charge of car service. 
A report as to the action of the Commission is contained in the 
Traffic World of July 31. The views of the steel-men, who con- 
ferred with Chairman Clark and Commissioners Aitchison and 
Potter, were presented by J. F. Townsend, traffic manager for 
the National Tube Company. He spoke in behalf of himself 
and the following: C. H. Haynes, The Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; H. A. Eberhart, The Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, O.; C. M. Andrus, The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O.; W. S. 
juy, Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh; H. C. Crawford, 
Cambrie Steel Co., Midvale Steel & Ord. Co., Philadelphia; H. 
D. Rhodehouse, Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, Youngs- 
town, O.; H. L. Weyer, Valley Mould Iron Corporation, Sharps- 
ville, Pa.; C. L. Maxwell, Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 0O.; 
J. R. Griffith, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa.; A. E. Single- 
ton, Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth, O.; J. L. Roney, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.; J. P. Daly, Donner Steel 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. E. Howes, Lackawanna Steel Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Rogers Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; H. J. 
Newton, Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; John W. 
Lane, Jr., U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
M. A. Clark, The Central Foundry Co., New York, N. Y., Cen- 
tral Iron & Coal Co,, Holt, Ala., Chattanooga Iron & Steel Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; E. F. Kidd, Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; A. C. Graham, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O.; F. T. Bentley, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill.; 
Chas. MecNicholl, American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. S. 
Keefe, American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. W. Carey, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala.; C. A. 
Muse, H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In speaking of the situation on July 28 Townsend said: 

“The change in the situation, so far.as the National Tube 
Company’s operations are concerned, since I appeared before the 
Commission on July 10, or a little over two weeks ago, is that 
the large tube and pipe mills in the Pittsburgh district instead 
of resuming operations as we planned for July 19, continued 
closed down until last Monday, July 26, and less than 50 per 
cent of the mills have been able to resume During the period 
that production was entirely suspended, the outbound shipments 
of piled material continued, but since the period referred to, our 
company has only been able to reduce this quantity 6,368 tons. 

“The transportation conditions and shortage of gondola 
cars is the only thing that has interfered with the production of 
wrought pipe and tubular goods, and you appreciate that the 
want of these products is interfering very seriously with the 
production of fuel, for 50 per cent of the wrought pipe and tub- 
ing is used for the production of oil and natural gas, 20 per 
cent for power and 30 per cent for domestic use—water, steam, 
gas and electricity. 

“On July 10, I referred to the Iron Ore Dock at Lorain, 
Ohio, that is operated by the National Tube Company and gave 
some figures in regard to the car supply, which I would now 
like to bring down to date. During the period for the month 
of June to midnight of July 24, we received only 39 per cent 
supply of open-top cars to handle ex-lake shipments of ore. 
During the period referred to, we loaded 5,056 cars, and for the 
same period in the year 1918 we loaded 10,768 cars, indicating 
that the car supply was only 47 per cent this year as compared 
with the same period two years ago, or substantially the same 
percentage reported for the month of June, and I made the 
statement at that time that the open-ton cars made empty at 
the Lake front we felt should be used to handle the ore, that 
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in every case is loaded toward or directly into the coal mining 
districts in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 

“You, Mr. Aitchison, raised the question as to whether this 
was not being done and when I stated that it was not in all 
cases, you asked me to give you figures or to file a statement, 
which I will proceed to do now. 

“During the month of June and to July 24, inclusive, there 
were over 13,000 cars of coal dumped at the Baltimore & Ohio Coal 
Docks in Lorain, Ohio; less than 3,000 of these cars were loaded 
at the Baltomore & Ohio Ore Docks and less than 3,000 loaded 
at the National Dock, so that it is estimated that there were 
7,000 open-top cars moved empty during the month of June and 
up to July 24, or substantially the number of cars that the 
National Tube Company was short at its dock for ore shipments, 
that in every case would have been loaded toward or directly 
into the coal mining districts of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. I took this question up on June 14 with Chairman W. 
C. Kendall, Commission on Car Service, and pointed out that 
if the five railroads reaching Lorain and South Lorain would 
give the National Dock a train of 35 open-top cars per day we 
would be able to keep going. Mr. Kendall replied on June 18, 
stating: ‘we are handling your situation with H. M. Griggs, 
Manager, Ore and Coal Exchange, at Cleveland, and you may 
be assured that reasonable arrangements will be made to insure 
an adequate car supply at your ore docks. We have had re- 
peated conferences with Mr. Griggs, but the open-top cars are 
still moving away from the lake front empty to a very large 
extent, as I have pointed out. 

“IT mentioned at the former hearing that there were over 
twenty-five steel companies represented, who requested me to 
give you the facts in regard to the conditions in the great steel 
producing section of this country, and a list of their names was 
handed to the Secretary, and I gave a table showing the actual 
number of tons piled in the Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Lorain, Youngstown, Valleys, Wheeling, Middle Ohio 
Valley District and the quantity of iron and steel products piled 
in the mills, on platforms and in open yards has increased in 
the last two weeks in face of the large number of plants closed 
down and the curtailment in production, and a very careful es- 
timate places the quantity on hand piled at 1,500,000 tons, or a 
sufficient quantity to load 30,000 cars. There are still over twenty 
blast furnaces idle in this section ready to be put in blast as 
soon as transportation conditions will warrant. 

“We feel, in view of Service Order No. 10, that really in- 
sures increased shipments of coal to the lake front, that it would 
be in order for the Commission to issue positive instructions 
that all open-top cars that are suitable for ore loading should 
be returned to the mining districts loaded with ore, and if the 
flat bottom, mill type gondolas can be returned to the service 
for which they were constructed, the accumulated steel products 
that the mills are choked with today will be entirely reduced 
before freezing weather, and unless some relief can be given 
the steel mills, by an adequate supply of this class of equipment, 
the accumulation will be on hand when lake navigation closes 
and the car supply that is created at that time will be of very 
little avail, because the cancellation of orders will come with 
freezing weather, for a very large proportion of the steel pro- 
ducts can not be used in the north during the winter. 


“We are confident that if the open-top cars are ordered 
home from the West by your Commission issuing positive in- 
structions that they must be moved empty to the owning roads 
in the coal mining and steel district (similar to the instruc- 
tions that were issued to send all box cars to the West empty, 
that have been carried out), there will be sufficient coal cars 
to take care of the Lake coal trade, the same as there has been 
in the past, without using the mill type cars for the coal trade, 
and we trust that you will grant our earnest petition for relief.” 


CAR COMMISSION STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Reports to the commission on car service of the A. R. A. 
for the week ending July 16 showed that the accumulation of 
cars on hand in excess of current movement was reduced to 
92,700, which is the first time since April 3, when the switch- 
men’s strike started, that the accumulation was below 93,000. 
On April 3 the accumulation was 93,000, but in two weeks it 
increased to 290,000. On July 2 it was 129,278. 


Car shortage reports showed that on July 1 deferred car 
requisitions amounted to 130,670 cars. This was reduced to 
115,872 for the week ending July 15, the reports showed, for 
United States and Canada; for the United States alone, 108,847, 
including 32,182 coal cars. 


For the three weeks ending July 17, the commission also 
reported, revenue freight loaded amounted to 2,521,968 cars, as 
compared with 2,455,364 for the same period of 1919 and 2,722,- 
562 for 1918. The figures by weeks follow: 


1920. 1919. 1918. 
Se ee ee re ree 839,629 743,226 793,621 
MN. TE a Giaincesaainclaneepeseesielcwnne 757,666 809,845 975,621 
PE TE Sorncitastsannsananesaesinces 923,968 902,293 953,320 
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SHIPPERS FIGHT DEMURRAGE RAISE 


J. H. Beek, executive secretary of The National Industrial 
Traffic League, who attended the conference on demurrage be- 
tween the League’s demurrage committee and a committee of 
the American Railroad Association, of which C. W. Crawford 
was chairman, in Washington, Thursday, July 29 (see The Traf- 
fic World, July 31, page 211) says he was disappointed in the 
attitude of the carriers’ representatives. It was apparent from 
the outset, he said, that the question under consideration had 
been prejudged by the carriers’ committee and a course de- 
termined upon regardless of the views of shippers or any show- 
ing they might make. 

“The conference, therefore,” said he, “was merely to make 
it appear that an effort had been made to reach an agreement 
on a decision already arrived at. 

“At the close of the conference Mr. Crawford announced 
that he regretted that the shippers would not agree to the pro- 
posal submitted, which was to increase demurrage charges to 
three dollars for the first four days, six dollars for the next 
three, and ten dollars a day thereafter, with an average agree- 
ment allowance of four debits to be offset by four individual 
credits earned on other cars as at present, and that the car- 
riers would file tariffs with the Commission for an increase in 
rates on demurrage to $5 a day after free time and reduce the 
number of credits against any one car under the average agree- 
ment from four to three. 

“In the conference the carriers denied that their delinquen- 
cies were in any way responsible for the detention of cars, and 
said that even if they were, conditions had been beyond their 
control and they had done the best they could. They denied 
that cars under load were not placed promptly after arrival for 
unloading, or that empties were not promptly removed from in- 
dustries after they were made empty, or that cars loaded at 
industries and removed therefrom were frequently delayed in 
terminal yards for days before going forward. Some effort was 
made to show that their operations were more efficient than 
they were prior to recent strike troubles. They admitted that 
there was some bunching of cars, but said that was unavoidable 
and shippers working under the straight plan could protect 
themselves under the bunching rule. As usual, they had com- 
prehensive statements made up showing detention of cars but 
they had none of the details concerning the detention of a single 
car or the name of a single consignee responsible for the de- 
tention. Figures such as were submitted could be made up to 
prove any kind of case. The League’s committee, on informa- 
tion given by members of terminal committees present, believes 
it can show that many of the detentions complained of were 
caused by the carriers themselves and not by shippers. 

“The carriers’ committee insisted that in this emergency 
it was the ‘cars’ they wanted, not the ‘revenue’ derived from 
demurrage charges, but they have never called on the League 
or, so far as we are informed, any other shippers’ organization, 
to assist in handling recalcitrant shippers. The carriers’ com- 
mittee did not look with favor on the League’s proposition that 
it have an opportunity to take up with delinquent shippers the 
question of their detaining cars and endeavor to improve the 
situation. 

“The League committee contended that the detention of 
cars by shippers, under present conditions, was frequently, if 
not generally, caused by the irregular and wholly unreliable 
operation of the carriers. They gave instance after instance of 
loads removed from industry tracks that stood in terminal yards 
for days before going forward, and said that empties made by 
unloading at industry tracks were allowed to stand for days, 
even when shippers were clamoring for their removal in order 
to get other cars set in. All these cars are detained—and there 
are thousands of them—and the detention is the delinquency 
of the carriers, not the shippers. A car is out of service just 
as much when detained by carriers as when detained by ship- 
pers. but on demurrage is paid. 

“It does not seem to have occurred to the carriers’ repre- 
sentatives that shippers want their goods quite as much as 
carriers want their cars, and a detention by the carriers of 
goods in transit unreasonably works quite as great a hardship 
to the public as does the detention of cars by shippers. 

“The shippers are always at a disadvantage in a conference 
such as the one referred to, because they have not had the 
carriers’ figures so they can be checked and refuted, if wrong. 
Instances of carriers’ delinquencies such as I have enumerated 
are dismissed lightly as isolated cases. But they are not iso- 
lated cases, and shippers from one end of the country to the 
other know better. . 

“It is apparent that shippers must undertake to keep com- 
prehensive and accurate records of car movements, car deten- 
tions, etc., in order successfully to refute the propaganda which 
the carriers have apparently deliberately undertaken to make 
it appear that their inefficiency for the last few months has 
been wholly due to the delinquency of shippers. One of the 


railroad committee stated squarely that the shippers of the 
country were responsible for present conditions because they 
loaded more freight than the carriers could handle, thus caus- 
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ing the congestion of which they complained. When it was sug. 
gested that the remedy for that was an embargo, he stated that 
the carriers could not resort to an embargo until they had the 
congestion, and that was too late. Just how he expected the 
shippers from all parts of the United States to get together 
daily and determine how much they should load so as not to 
cause congestion, he did not explain. 

“The League’s demurrage committee met immediately after 
the conference and voted unanimously to recommend to the 
executive committee of the League that it resist the carriers’ 
application for an increase in demurrage charges and to call 
on shippers to furnish specific information of car detention due 
to the failure of carriers. 

“We are therefore requesting shippers to communicate im- 
mediately with The National Industrial Traffic League at Chi- 
cago, or with Charles Rippin, chairman of the demurrage com- 
mittee, Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, giving such specific in- 
formation as they may possess relative to car detention by 
shippers due to the delinquency of carriers, as well as specific 
instances of cars detained under load in terminals, either await- 
ing road movement or placement for unloading, and the delay 
of carriers in removing empties from industry tracks after cars 
have been unloaded; also a specific record of cars delayed un- 
reasonably in transit. 

“With the evidence which the League knows exists, we be- 
lieve it is possible to prove to the Commission that the delay 
to equipment is largely the delay of the carriers themselves, 
and not that of shippers. But if there are unwarranted delays 
by shippers, the League believes it can correct them without 
penalizing those who are blameless or antagonizing all the 
shippers of the country. 

“The National Industrial Traffic League desires at all times 
to co-operate with the carriers in the interest of better trans- 
portation service and harmonious relations between the car- 
riers and the public. Its members have in the past submitted, 
and will in the future submit, to inconvenience, and even loss, 
if by so doing the general deplorable transportation situation 
can be improved, but its members most strenuously object to 
being made the scapegoat for the failure of the railway man- 
agement in the last few months. It is ill advised for the car- 
riers to assume the attitude of Mr. Crawford’s committee. If it 
is their purpose to invite the active antagonism of the great 
mass of the shippers of the country it is a mistaken policy, but 
that result will follow inevitably. I do not believe that the re- 
sponsible officials of the carriers who know and appreciate the 
spirit of co-operation that the Traffic League manifested in aid- 
ing in securing for the carriers much needed legislation and an 
adequate advance in freight rates will sanction the policy of 
Mr. Crawford’s committee.” 


WORK OF TERMINAL COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a review of the work of its terminal committees in July 
the A. R. A. car service commission August 5 said that the 
work was carried on with satisfactory results. In all cases, 
the car commission said there had been thorough co-operation 
between the committees and other agencies trying to dispose of 
embargoed cars and rerouting of traffic under Service Order 
No. 1. At several terminals, the review says, freight solicitors 
have been assigned to inspection service with excellent results. 

The review says that the reports make it evident that many 
roads are not carefully observing embargo restrictions at points 
of origin and that embargo files are not being properly cleared 
as to modifications and cancellations, so that cars on which 
there are no restrictions are being held up. It also says 
the permit system is being abused so that cars are being for- 
warded without due regard for intermediate conditions. 

Another cause of delay, the review says, is the failure of 
consignors to give specific billing for large terminals, such as 
Chicago and New York, and that the carriers are accepting 
order-notify shipments, with provision to notify consignees at 
other than destinations, in violation of the spirit of Consolidated 
Classification Rule No. 7; also that some roads are not using 
interline billing, thereby causing re-billing at junctions. All 
these things should be corrected at once, the car commission 
says. 

The bad order car situation remains bad. The car commis- 
sion suggestes that arrangements should be made for repairing 
cars in plants that will have to shut down if they do not obtain 
cars. This is particularly true in steel centers, where both 
plants and carriers would be benefited by such an expedient. 


CARS FOR GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A hearing will be held Monday, August 9, in Washington, 
before the car service division of the Commission on the sup- 
ply of cars to move the new grain crop. A delegation, headed 
by Commissioner Jacobson, of the Minnesota state commission, 
is in Washington preparing for the presentation of testimony. 
Preferred movement for cars for grain loading will be asked. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





(1) Claims Not Duly Filed, Barred. (2) Payment One Claim, 
No Satisfaction of Other 


West Virginia.—Question: (1) Shipment consigned from 
Providence, R. I., to Worthington, W. Va., was lost. We wrote 
the agent asking to advise when received at Worthington. We 
also had shipper trace and outcome of this tracer was a letter 
from the agent at Worthington to the effect that shipment had 
arrived and been delivered. Our customer, who is an Italian, 
did not understand our letter telling him of delivery, but when 
our credit department insisted on payment of this invoice some 
time later, he again stated that he had never received this drop 
shipment. We again took the matter up with the district divi- 
sion head and found that this shipment had not been delivered. 
We then entered claim for this shipment, although six months’ 
time limit had expired. The railroad company now decline to 
pay this claim on this ground. Can we collect this claim? If 
so, what procedure would you employ in making collection? 

(2) Can we sue the railroad company for one claim or 
must we sue for the entire account? If suit is brought for one 
claim and settlement effected, can we collect the other claims 
through the regular channels? 

Answer: (1) A bill of lading stipulation is that, as a con- 
dition to recovery, claims must be made in writing to the origi- 
nating or delivering carrier within six months after a reasonable 
time for delivery has elapsed. When the shipment in question 
was overdue, the consignee should have either notified you to 
that effect, whereupon you should have filed a claim with the 
carrier, or the consignee should have filed such a claim. A 
claim not filed within the prescribed time cannot be collected, 
no matter what the excuse for failing to do so might be. Inci- 
dentally, we might advise that if the shipment was consigned 
“straight,” and the seller did not contract to deliver at destina- 
tion, that the failure to file the claim is shifted upon the con- 
signee and he must sustain the loss instead of the seller or 
consignor. 

(2) Each shipment is a separate and independent contract, 
and a breach thereof gives one a cause of action apart from 
any other shipment or claim. Therefore, if a suit is brought 
and settled regarding one claim, a settlement through any chan- 


nel may be effected of other claims not covered by the bill of - 


lading of the shipment already disposed of. 
Recital in Bill of Condition of Goods 


Arkansas.—Question: We made shipment of flour by freight, 
some of which was in sacks and some in barrels. It was rain- 
ing slightly when our drayman delivered the flour to the out- 
bound platform of the carrier, and in unloading from the covered 
truck while raining some of the flour became wet and the re- 
ceiving cierk indorsed on bill of lading, “Some of the flour 
checks more or less wet when received.” Our drayman has 
made affidavit that only a very small portion of this flour got 
wet while unloading, but when shipment arrived at destination 
two barrels of the flour were found totally worthless on account 
of damage by water. 

In view of the indefinite notation on the bill of lading about 
some of the flour being “more or less wet” when received, will 
you kindly advise if, in your opinion, this notation will preclude 
any recovery of the value of the flour in barrels which was 
rendered worthless? There is no question but what we, as 
shippers, are responsible for a portion of the damage, neither 
is there any doubt but what the carrier is responsible for the 
greater portion of it, although the carrier has refused to assume 
any of the liability. 

If, in your opinion, the carrier is liable, will you kindly 
advise what steps we should take in order to substantiate our 
claim for damages for that portion of the loss caused by the 
negligent handling of the carrier? 

Answer: In so far as a bill constitutes a receipt—that is 
the part wherein is set out the receipt of the goods, the quality, 
quantity and condition—it may, like other receipts, be explained, 
altered, varied, or contradicted by parole evidence. St. Louis, 
ete., R. Co. vs. Citizens’ Bank, 87 Ark. 26. It may be explained 
by parole that the internal state and condition of the goods 
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were not such as is represented in the instrument. Michie on 
Carriers, Vol. 1, section 475. 

Consequently, you are not conclusively bound by the indorse- 
ment signed by your drayman regarding the condition of the 
flour when received by the carrier for transportation, and if 
you can rebut the same by convincing evidence to the contrary 
the carriers should adjust the claim accordingly. No doubt you 
must offset the presumption that the wet condition of the flour 
at shipping point impaired the condition of two whole barrels 
by affidavits of your packer as to the condition thereof at the 
time of packing, by your truckman as to the condition when 
loaded on car, by the consignee as to the condition on arrival 
at destination, and by experts as to the kind of handling and 
exposure the flour must receive to be in the condition the two 
barrels were on arrival at destination. 


Delay Caused by Strike 


Alabama.—Question: On October 18, 1919, we were shipped 
a car of beans from point A in Colorado to point B in Alabama. 
This car was delivered at point B on December 18, 1919, ex- 
actly two months from date of shipment. In the meantime, the 
beans declined in price 80 cents per hundred pounds, and when 
they arrived at destination we had to sell these beans at market 
price on date of delivery. We filed our claim for difference 
in price of beans at time of purchase and the price at time of 
actual delivery. The railroads declined our claim on the basis 
that the railroad strike occurred about this time, and stated 
that same strike began about the first of November. We con- 
tend that shipment should have arrived at destination about 
the first of November, and that that would have been a reason- 
able time to allow for this movement, which would have been 
thirteen days. 

Answer: It is the duty of a carrier to transport goods 
promptly and without unreasonable delay to their destination. 
In the absence of an express contract stipulating the time within 
which the carrier is to transport and deliver the goods, the law 
implies a promise to do so within a reasonable time. But a 
carrier is not an insurer as to the time occupied in the trans- 
portation. It is not liable for delay in transportation if ordinary 
care and diligence are used in the transportation and delivery 
thereof to the consignee, with all possible dispatch. If the 
carrier has supplied itself with all reasonable and necessary 
facilities and appliances -for protecting and carrying on in a 
prompt, skillful and careful manner, the business in which it 
is engaged, and for transporting without unreasonable delay 
the usual and ordinary quantity of freight offered for trans- 
portation, it would not be found to be prepared for unusual and 
extraordinary contingencies which it could not foresee or antici- 
pate. 

The right of a carrier to exempt itself from liability for 
delay caused by strikes, as has been done in the uniform bill 
of lading, received the consideration of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 705, and 
the Commission said: “We are of the opinion, and find, that 
this provision should be amended so as to provide the carrier 
shall not be liable for delay caused by riots or strikes. If thus 
amended, we think that the condition proposed by the carriers 
would be in accord with the law and just and reasonable.” 


If, however, the goods were unreasonably delayed by the 
carrier prior to the strike, and a strike thereafter occurred by 
which delivery could not be made, then the existence of the 
strike is no legal excuse for the delay and the carrier would be 
liable. 

Loss by Fire Due to Riot 


lowa.—Question: We had an L. C. L. shipment consigned 
to a point in the south, lost in transit and filed claim to the 
amount of $50 to cover same. The superintendent of insurance 
for the carrier advises this shipment was burned on July 2 at 
East St. Louis while in possession of his company; but the 
fire was due to a riot, and, under the bill of lading, the carrier 
is exempt from liability; therefore, declines payment of claim. 
Please advise if his contention is correct. 


Answer: The uniform bill of lading has heretofore con- 
tained a provision reading, “except in case of negligence of the 
carrier * * * ghall not be liable for loss, damage or delay 
* * * from riots or strikes * * * and the burden to prove 
freedom from such negligence shall be on the carrier.” This 
provision the Interstate Commerce Commission amended In re 
Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 705, to read that the carrier shall 
not be liable for “delay caused by riots and strikes,” thereby 
denying the carrier the right to excuse itself for loss or damage 
from riots and strikes. 

A loss occasioned by fire is not within the exception of a 
loss caused by an act of God, and, as the courts are not in 
accord in excusing carriers for loss or damage caused by riots 
or strikes, it is our opinion that, by reason of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s ruling aforesaid, the carrier should pay 
the claim in question. At least the burden is upon it to prove 
to the satisfaction of the court that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s ruling is not good law and that the fire which 
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destroyed your shipment was caused by a riot, and did not arise 
from any carelessness or negligence on its part. 

Measure of Damages. Express Shipment Partially Lost 

New York.—Question: Some time ago we shipped four 
packages, valued at $1,963.43, via the American Railway Express 
Company, to Marion, O. About twenty days later we discovered 
that this shipment should have been sent to Marion, Ind. We 
immediately notified the express company, asking that they for- 
ward this shipment from Marion, O., to Marion, Ind., with the 
result that three of the packages finally were delivered to con- 
signee. One of the packages, however, is still lost. This pack- 
age is approximately valued at $600. 

What we desire to know is, whether the express company 
is legally liable for the full value of the missing package? If 
not, to what extent are they liable? 

Answer: If the shipment moved under the usual uniform 
express receipt, and the value declared at $50, or no declaration 
of value made at time of shipment, and a rate charged for 
transportation based on such declared or agreed valuation, then 
the company is liable in an amount not exceeding $50 for the 
one package missing. 

Damages for Misrouting 


Michigan.—Question: On May 18 we had shipped us from 
Barberton, O., to Owosso, Mich., sixty boiler tubes weighing 
1,095 pounds. The bill of lading called for the tubes to be 
routed Erie, Marion, H. V. to Toledo, care of the Grand Trunk. 
The shipment was routed by the Erie to Marion H. V. to To- 
ledo, care of the M. C. and, as the M. C. was embargoed, the 
shipment was detained at Marion from May 21 until July 13, 
when we found it necessary to send a man to Marion to forward 
the tubes by express. What we would like to know is if there 
is any way that we can compel the Erie Railroad to pay this 
man’s wages and expenses incurred in forwarding the ship- 
ment, as, had the bill of lading instructions been carried out, we 
would have been able to obtain this shipment in due course of 
time and would not have been subject to this delay and unneces- 
sary expense. 

Answer: If a carrier deviates from the route fixed by his 
contract, he becomes responsible for all loss which may occur 
in transit either on his own or connecting lines. So that, if the 
goods are lost or injured during such deviation or as a conse- 
quence thereof, the carrier is responsible therefor. In such 
instances the general rule for the measure of damages for breach 
of contract of carriage governs which limits recovery to such dam- 
ages as might reasonably be supposed to have been within the 
contemplation of the parties at the time the contract was made 
as a probable result of its breach. Whether the expense of 
sending a man to a given point and paying his wages for pro- 
tecting and expediting the shipment might not have been in 
the nature of special or speculative damages and not recover- 
able, may be questioned. However, it seems to us that the 
circumstances are somewhat similar to those where the owner 
is put to expense or trouble in making further applications or 
journeys to get the goods, to protect the goods and mitigate 
the damages, and for such the owner is entitled to recovery 
also. 

Damages Computed at Destination 


Indiana.—Question: Will you please advise the correct 
amount of claim in connection with the following transaction? 
We make shipments to our branch of an article invoiced to our 
branch at $44.50; they sell this article invoiced to our customer 
at $61.50. In case of loss or damage of shipment en route to 
our branch, should our claim be based on the invoice listing 
article at $44.50 or should this claim be filed on invoice price 
of $61.50? In listing this article to our branch office the $44.50 
represents the actual cost of the article and the $61.50 repre- 
sents our sale price. 

Answer: If the shipments to your branch company are 
billed direct to it and delivery accepted and completed at that 
point, then the actual value of the shipment at that point 
determines the basis on which your damages may be computed, 
regardless of what its invoice price may be on such shipments 
as are lost or damaged en route to your branch company. Dam- 
ages are now computed on the basis of the market value of 
the goods at destination, and if your branch company could 
sell a particular shipment at $61.60 which was billed to it by 
you at $44.50, the former price would be determinative of the 
market value of the lost or injured shipment at destination. 


Rights of Parties in Straight Consignments 


Virginia.—Question: We have noted with interest your re- 
plies to “Massachusetts” and “Wisconsin” in issues of June 26 
and July 10, respectively, wherein you state that consignee can- 
not refuse to accept shipment from the carrier which has been 
unduly delayed in transit. In your reply to “Wisconsin” you 
state that the “owner” may not refuse the shipment unless it 
is proved to be without market value. In answering “‘Massachu- 
setts’”” you merely state that the “consignee” cannot refuse to 
accept it. 

Are we to understand from this that in the event a con- 
signee may refuse a shipment and obstinately decline to accept 


/ 
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it from the carrier that the consignor is considered the owner 
and should make disposition accordingly? We are asking this 
for the reason that we have a somewhat similar case confront- 
ing us, in that we forwarded a small shipment which was de. 
layed some six or eight weeks in transit and on finally arriving 
at destination was refused by the consignee. According to your 
rulings on the two questions above referred to we might force 
the consignee to accept the goods. However, we cannot but 
feel that the carrier on being unable to deliver to the consignee 
has a legal right to come back to us as the consignor and owner 
of the goods, even though they were shipped f. o. b. shipping 
point and on a straight bill of lading. It is probable that the 
consignor being the party to execute the bill of lading is really 
one of the two parties to the contract, the other being the 
transportation company and not the consignee; hence the con- 
signor is the owner of the goods if the consignee refuses to 
accept them, and we would like to be advised if the carrier 
can force us to take the goods back or authorize some disposi- 
tion to be made of them. 

Answer: There are three interested parties to a bill of 
lading contract, the consignor, the carrier and the consignee. 
As between the consignor and the carrier, the latter may regard 
the consignor as the owner and the party who is to pay the 
freight, on the ground that the contract of carriage is between 
the consignor and the carrier, and that such contract implies a 
promise by the consignor to pay the freight charges if the con- 
signee does not. Therefore, if the consignee fails or refuses 
to pay the freight charges the carrier may hold the consignor 
liable for same. 


In all “straight” consignments the law presumes that the 
title to the same passes to the consignee on the consignor de- 
livering the shipment in good order to the initial carrier, unless 
the contract of sale between the consignor and consignee ex- 
pressly states that the cost and risk of transportation are to 
be borne by the consignor. In the absence of such a stipula- 
tion, when a shipment is consigned “straight” and is unreason- 
ably delayed in transit, but finally arrives at destination, at 
which point it has some market value on arrival, it becomes 
the duty of the consignee to accept same and hold the carrier 
liable for the amount of depreciation in value by reason of the 
delay. As. between the consignor and the consignee there is 
no duty imposed upon the former to accept ownership of the 
shipment, but instead he may hold the consignee to the con- 
tract of sale entered into between them. But in instances where 
the consignee refuses to accept the goods, and is insolvent or 
financially irresponsible, it may be necessary for the consignor 
to give disposition orders to the carrier so as to keep down 
freight and terminal charges, for which the carrier may look 
to the consignor for payment. 


Penalty Charge on Charge on Shipment Breaking Bulk 


Indiana.—Question: We shipped a car of lumber from a 
point in Arkansas to a point in Indiana, to be divided between 
two customers at destination point. The car was delivered to 
one of the customers on our instructions and he held the car 
about two weeks before he unloaded his proportion of the ship- 
ment, and afterward we instructed the railroad to give the car 


‘an industrial switching move to the other customer, located on 


another railroad. 


In addition to the regular demurrage rate we were assessed 
the $10 per day penalty charge for the time car was held by 
the first customer, and it is our contention that, in view of fact 
that broken-bulk shipments cannot be reconsigned, the penalty 
charge is not applicable, as such charge applies only on cars 
held for reconsignment. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the shipment broke bulk it cannot 
be considered as a reconsignment and therefore is not subject 
to the penalty charge. (See Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. C. &. 
A., 17 I. C. C. 220.) 


Notice to Consignor of Refused or Unclaimed Freight 


Tennessee.—Question: A shipper at C has three cars of 
material shipped from S to himself at B and overlooks asking 
the agent at B to divert the cars on arrival to the proper con- 
signee. When they reach B the railroad agent mails the usual 
notice to the consignee at B, but it was not delivered, because 
of his being located at C. Several hundred dollars’ demurrage 
accrues before any of the interested parties learn that the cars 
are at destination. 

Should the railroad people refund any of this demurrage? 
General Order 34-B of Director-General Hines gave instructions 
that the shipper should be notified when a shipment remained 
on hand at destination for fifteen days. Did this order pass out 
of existence with the return of the railroads to their present 
owners or should refund of the demurrage be made for all the 
time the cars were at destination over fifteen days? 

Answer: Section E of rule 4, item 6, of J. E. Fairbanks’ 
Demurrage Tariff No. 4-A, I. C. C. No. 8, provides: “1. When 
carload freight is refused at destination, notice of such refusal 
shall, within 24 hours thereafter, be sent by wire to consignor, 
when known, at his expense, or, when not known, to agent at 
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point of shipment, who shall be required promptly to notify 
the shipper if known. 

“2. (a) When unclaimed perishable carload freight has not 
been disposed of within two days from the first 7 a. m. after 
the day on which notice of arrival has been sent or given to 
consignee, notice to that effect shall be sent by wire, as provided 
in paragraph 1 of this section. 

“(b) When other carload freight is unclaimed within five 
days from the first 7 a. m. after the day on which notice of 
arrival has been sent or given to the consignee, a notice to 
that effect shall be sent by wire, as provided in paragraph 1 of 
this section.” 


Section D, paragraph 4, rule 8, item 10, provides: “In case 
of failure by this railroad to send notice in accordance with 
the provisions of rule 4, section E, the consignor shall not be 
held liable for demurrage charges between the date the notice 
should have been sent and the date it was actually sent.” 


These provisions of the demurrage tariff were published 
for the first time in J. E. Fairbanks’ Tariff No. 4, I. C. C. No. 4, 
effective December 1, 1919. 


In accordance therewith, provided shipments in question 
moved after the tariff became effective, demurrage should not 
have been assessed for the period of time between the date 
notice should have been sent and the date it was actually sent. 


Application of Rate 


Missouri.—Question: I would like to have your interpreta- 
tion as to the correct proportional rate on flour, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Sioux Falls, S. D., as named in C. B. & Q. Tariff 3200-D, 
I. Cc. C. 13062. 

The Burlington contends that, on account of the exception 
on page 38, the correct rate is 19% cents. It is my contention 
that, in view of the maximum application on page 71, which 
provides that Minneapolis rates will apply if lower, the correct 
rate is the 17%-cent Minneapolis rate, as named on page 38. 
In other words, when checking for the Minneapolis rate re- 
ferred to on page 71, the rate which would apply on a shipment 
destined Minneapolis should be used and not some other rate 
which may be named to Sioux Falls, regardless of where such 
other rate may be published. 

Answer: In our opinion the 191%4-cent rate is the proper 
one to apply, as it is a specific rate to Sioux Falls, S. D., being 
an exception to the Minneapolis group rate, which would be 
applicable in the absence of a specific rate to Sioux Falls, S. D. 
In order to remove any doubt as to the application of the 19%4- 
cent rate the words “except as noted” should be inserted in 
the explanation of reference mark circle six shown on page 71 
of tariff. However, even as the tariff now stands, we hold to 
the opinion that 191% cents is the correct rate. 


Demurrage Accruing Account Non-Payment of Freight Charges 


Before Delivery to Switching Lines at Chicago 

Missouri.—Question: We recently shipped a carload of ma- 
terial from our factory consigned to a customer at Des Plaines, 
Ill., with freight charges collect. When the car reached Wild- 
wood, the point of interchange with the C. & N. W., it was held 
up on account of the C. & N. W. refusing to accept the car, for 
the reason that customer was not on their credit list, and the 
car was not allowed to go forward until we paid the freight 
thereon, and in the meantime some demurrage accrued. Claim 
was filed by us for this demurrage and the carriers contend 
that it was properly applicable and refer us to page 25, item 9, 
of Lowry’s Tariff 20-J. We do not happen to have a copy of 
this tariff, nor are we able to obtain same at the present time 
for the reason that the supply is exhausted. However, this 
seems unreasonable to us, as the carriers accepted the car and 
should have made delivery to consignee in accordance with their 
contract. 

Answer: The provisions of item 9 of Agent L. A. Lowry’s 
Tariff No. 20-J,-I. C. C. No. 37, with respect to the payment of 
freight charges on carload freight for delivery within the switch- 
ing district of Chicago, before delivery to the terminal line, are 
as follows: 


,.Carload freight for delivery on_a terminal carrier within the 
Chicago district will not be delivered to a connecting carrier by the 
issuing carriers until all charges assessed in accordance with tariffs 
lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission or State 
Commissioners are paid, or satisfactorily arranged for. 

Notice that car is or will be held for charges, together with state- 
ment of such charges, will be sent by the issuing carrier to the con- 


Signee; also the agent of the terminal carrier at destination when 
Such destination is located within the outer zone of the Chicago dis- 
trict as defined in Note 2, page 9 


' In the case of Thomas H. Iglehart vs. Penn. Co. et al., 
Unreported Opinion No. A-228, the Commission, having under 
consideration the rule carried in the Chicago switching tariff 
with respect to the payment of freight charges before delivery 
of shipments to the switching lines at that point, found the 
demurrage charges assessed on certain shipments to be unrea- 
Sonable, owing to the fact that the tariff failed to provide for 
hotice to the agent of the switching line of the arrival of the 
Shipments, but ordered the carriers to amend their tariffs ac- 
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cordingly, thereby in effect approving of the rule as it now 
appears in the Chicago Switching Tariff. 


Carload vs. Less-Carload Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: Will you please favor us with the 
benefit of your interpretation of rule 15 of Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 1? 

For example, a certain firm in Detroit orders cars to load 
unfinished fenders to this plant. These cars are loaded to their 
full visible capacity, and it is our contention that we should 
be allowed the benefit of the cheaper combination of freight 
charges in accordance with section 1 of rule 15; that is, when 
freight charges based on the actual weight and less-carload rate 
are cheaper than charges based on the carload minimum and 
rate, the first combination should apply. 

The transportation lines contend that the last paragraph 
of section 1 of this rule is governed by section 3, but it would 
appear to us that if this paragraph was governed by section 
3, there would be very little use of carrying the latter para- 
graph of section 1 in the rule. They also further state that, on 
account of no L. C. L. rating being quoted on unfinished fenders 
other than in crates or boxes, that the less-carload rate should 
not apply, but it has always been our understanding that when 
material is crated in a car it answers the same purpose as 
when crated in separate crates. Please understand that these 
cars are loaded to their full visible capacity and bills of lading 
are tendered to the transportation lines, showing the actual 
number of pieces and actual weight of the material. 


We will be very pleased to have your interpretation of this 
rule, advising whether or not we should be allowed the cheaper 
combination of charges. . 

Answer: Rule 15 of Consolidated Classification No. 1, sec- 
tions 1 and 3, read as follows: 


Section 1. Except as provided in Sections 2 and 3 the charge for 
a less than carload shipment must not exceed the charge for a mini- 
mum carload of the same freight at the carload rate; the charge for a 
car fully loaded must not exceed the charge for the same lot of freight 
if taken as a less than carload shipment. ; 

Section 3. When freight is loaded in a car by shipper and ten- 
dered as a carload shipment, and the car is forwarded without other 
freight therein, the shipment will be charged for as a carload. 


From your letter we assume that you are particularly in- 
terested in the last part of section 1 and section 3 and we will 
therefore confine our remarks to that part of the rule. 


In our opinion the question as to the proper rate to apply 
on a shipment hinges on the manner in which shipment is 
tendered to the carrier. If shipment is tendered to the carrier 
as a carload shipment and the car is forwarded without other 
freight therein, the carload rate is applicable, but if shipment 
(even though the car is fully loaded) is tendered as an L. Cc. li 
shipment the L. C. L. rate is properly applicable, if charges on 
shipment figure less on that basis than on the carload bsg3is. 
The words, “Except as provided in sections 2 and 3,” carried 
in section 1, clearly indicate that section 3 is to be considered 
as an exception to section 1 and that it is to govern in all cases 
where shipments are handled in the manner outlined in sec- 
tion 3. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in a number of 
cases, ruled that where shipments are tendered to the carrier 
as carload shipments, the carload rate and carload minimum 
weight must be assessed, even though the less-than-carload rate 
at actual weight would make lower charges. In these cases 
the Commission has distinguished a carload shipment from a 
less-than-carload shipment, basing the distinction upon the man- 
ner in which the shipment is tendered to the carrier. 


The following cases are cited as examples: Walter A. 
Zelnecker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. Ry. Co. et al., 51 I. C. C. 133; 
Columbus Iron Works vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al., 45 I. C. C. 173; 
Sam H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al., 42 I. C. C. 335, and 
Passow & Sons vs. C. M: & St. P. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C. 711. 

Our answer on pages 1194 and 1195 of the November 22, 
1919, issue of The Traffic World, under the caption, “Charges 
on a Car Fully Loaded, Not to Exceed Charges on Same Lot 
of Freight if Taken as L. C. L. Shipment,” outlines our views 
with respect to the distinction between a carload and a less- 
than-carload shipment, which distinction, in our opinion, is based 
on the manner in which shipment is tendered to carrier. 


SECURITY ISSUE APPLICATION 


The Galesburg, Rockford & Northern Railroad Company, 
operating 12.7 miles of raiload from Tampico to Hooppole, IIl1., 
has filed an aplication asking permission to issue $200,000 first 
mortgage bonds to apply to betterments and to the extension 
of the road to Geneseo, Ill., a distance of ten miles, where it will 
make connection with the main line of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific. The road states that an outright bonus of $50,- 
00 is being subscribed for the extension and that land owners 
have donated land for part of the right of way and stations and 
that other land owners have agreed to sell land for a nominal 
amount. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from R ers and Digests of National Reporter 


eport 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Contracts Limiting Time to Sue: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) Freight rates are con- 
trolled by the schedules and tariffs on file with and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but provisions relating 
to the limitation of actions are controlled by special contracts 
made between the parties and subject to the approval of the 
Commission, and the fact that the Commission has given the 
carrier the right to make a given contract does not authorize 
its enforcement unless and until the contract is in fact made.— 
Mason vs. Maine Cent. R. Co., 110 Atlantic Rept. 425. 

Interstate Shipment Under Void Bill: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) After a carrier has received, 
transported and delivered an intrastate shipment under the 
original bill of lading, and has thus permanently lost possession 
and control of the property, the same carrier, by subsequently 
issuing a void bill of lading for the purpose of diverting the 
identical shipment to a station outside of the state, cannot 
make its services interstate business.—Omaha Elevator Co. vs. 
Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. et al., 178 N. W. Rept. 212. 





* a 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

a 2 





BILL OF LADING 
Adhesive Slip Not Notice: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) A bill of lading bear- 
ing on an adhesive slip the stamped words, “Section 3 is 
amended as per classification governing,” held not to charge a 
shipper with notice that the time for suing for delay in delivery 
was limited to two years and one day, section 3 of the conditions 
covering the shipment not referring to limitations.—Mason vs. 
Maine Cent. R. Co., 110 Atlantic Rept. 425. 

Time to Sue: 

When a Dill of lading in standard form does not contain 
a sufficient notice of limitation of time for bringing suit for 
damages for delay, the rights of the shipper, who failed to sue 
for two years, are not affected by the interstate commerce act 
of 1887 and the Carmack amendment, making it unlawful for 
a carrier to stipulate for a shorter period for bringing suit, and 
requiring the carrier to issue to the shipper a bill of lading 
in approval from constituting the contract between the parties 
and defining their respective rights and liabilities.—Ibid. 
Receipt and Contract: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) A “bill of lading” is a car- 
rier’s receipt for property and a contract to carry and deliver 
it—Omaha Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. et al., 178 
N. W. Rept. 211. 

Not Negotiable: 

A bill of lading is evidence of ownership in the hands of 
the holder, but it is not a negotiable instrument, and does not 
preclude inquiry into the circumstances under which it is trans- 
ferred or surrendered—Ibid. 

When Valid: 

Without the receipt or possession of property to transport, 
or to divert beyond the original destination, there can be no 
valid bill of lading.—Ibid. 

After a carrier has transported property, and premanently 
lost possession and control of it by delivery under the original 
bill of lading, a subsequent bill of lading, issued by the same 
carrier for the purpose of diverting the original consignment to 
a different destination is void.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Beyond Own Terminus: 

(Supreme Court of Arizona.) Any obligation of a carrier 
to transport goods beyond its own terminus being a matter of 
contract, and not a legal duty, it may, if contracting for through 
transportation, limit its liability to its own line, this not being 
a limitation of its common-law liability as carrier—Southern 
Pac. Co. vs. Larrimere. 190 Pac. Rept. 564. 

Complaint against initial carrier, which contracted to carry 
to destination on another line, by contract limiting liability to 
its own line, charges no unreasonable delay on its own line. a 
sweeping charge of unreasonable delay in transportation be- 
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tween initial point and a point on line of connecting carrier 
being followed by particulars stating the delay was at the latter 
point.—Ibid. 

Time to Sue: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) In a shipper’s action 
against a carrier for delay in delivery, a defense that the action 
was not brought within two years of the date of delivery is a 
good defense where the parties have stipulated to that effect 
pursuant to the Carmack amendment.—Mason vs. Maine Cent. 
R. Co., 110 Atlantic Rept. 425. 


THE DUNCAN APPOINTMENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


No definite word has been received either at the White 
House or at the Interstate Commerce Commission as to whether 
James Duncan will or will not accept the recess appointment 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, made by President 
Wilson soon after Congress adjourned. It is believed, however, 
that he will not acept, because acceptance would mean resigna- 
tion of his office as president of the granite cutters’ union. It 
is understood that he has no means of support other than his 
salary as an officer of that union. The law requires a man 
who acepts an Interstate Commerce Commissionership to have 
no other business. 

Secretary McGinty sent Mr. Duncan his recess appointment 
commission as soon as it was issued. Mr. Duncan made some 
inquiries about salary, allowances for expenses, and the number 
of clerical assistants he would be permitted to have. The in- 
quiries were such as would be expected from a man who was 
making arrangements for coming to Washington. Secretary 
McGinty had to tell him that, as to salary, there would be 
“nothing doing’ until after confirmation by the Senate and 
that if there were no confirmation there would be no money 
unless and until Congress made an appropriation for the benefit 
of a man who had actually given his services during the life 
of a recess appointment and then had failed of confirmation. 
Congress, in a few cases, has made appropriations for such men. 

Indirect information is that Mr. Duncan is not thinking of 
coming to Washington, first, because he has no income other 
than his salary; and, second, because he has heard there is 
doubt whether the Senate will confirm the recess appointments. 
The doubt about confirmation arises from two facts. The first 
is that there will be a president other than Wilson, who may 
desire to make his own selections, and the second is that there 
is a doubt as to whether the nominations are really recess 
appointments, because the vacancies did not “happen” during 
a recess of the Senate. 


HENRY FORD’S NEW PLANS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Henry Ford’s scheme for making the D. T. & I. a real rail- 
road in so far as it calls for financial transactions subject to 
supervision of the Commission, were laid before the Commis- 
sion August 2, in the form of an application by the Detroit & 
Ironton Railroad Company, recently organized in Delaware, to 
issue its capital stock for building terminals at Detroit and 
leasing the D. T. & I. The new company, of which James A. 
Gordon is president, Frederick Osborn, vice-president, E. C. 
Davis, secretary-treasurer, and Alfred Lucking, principal attor- 
ney, is to have a capital stock of a million and begin operations 
with $5,000 cash in the treasury. It is to build terminals in 
Wayne County. In addition, it is to lease the D. T. & I. for 
seventy-five years from July 31. As rent, it is to pay interest 
on the first mortgage bonds of the main line and five per cent 
on mortgage adjustment bonds, amounting to eight million, at 
five per cent. 

The application says none of securities of the Detroit & 
Ironton is to be offered to the public; that its stock is to be 
sold at par for cash, but to whom it doés not say. It adds 
its opinion “that the foregoing information is all that is neces- 
sary to enable the Commission to act with full information 
upon the application, but hereby does express its entire willing- 
ness to produce any further acts or explanations which the 
Commission may desire.” —_ 

Ford’s name does not appear in the application nor is it 
indicated that he is to buy the stock of the Detroit & Ironton 
and guarantee the principal and interest on the road that is to 
be acquired by lease. 

The Detroit & Ironton Railroad has also asked the Com- 
mission for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
for the construction of an extension to that road in Wayne 
county, Mich., so that the road may reach large industries In 
Springwells Township of that county and also to reach the 
Terminal Belt Line in Detroit. The proposed addition will run 


from the central part of Monguagon township to and through 
Ecrose township and into Springwells township, the application 
states. , 

Samples of The Daily Traffic World may be had for 
the asking. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


—-~ 


HIGHER DEMURRAGE RATES 


Mr. R. C. Munholland, Megr., 

Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 14th 
inclosing charts and tabulations and recommendations for car 
conservation. (See The Traffic World, July 24, 1920.) 

Your figures, I assure you, are interesting, but do not prove 
that the remedy is through increased demurrage rates to be 
porne by the shipping public. If your proposition was reciprocal, 
then I might be inclined to go with you. In other words, the 
carriers should be required to pay the shipper a charge for 
every day delay that is caused by the carrier in moving the 
goods beyond a reasonable time for moving freight between two 
given terminals. The very fact that the railroads of the country 
today are requiing from 25 to 50 per cent, and in some cases 
100 per cent, greater transit time to move traffic than was 
necessary a few years ago means that the shipper has millions 
of dollars invested in goods that remain in the possession of 
the carriers this additional time. The money that is tied up 
in the commodities thus detained by the carriers results in a 
direct expense to the shipper, over which he has no control, 
and for that reason I say it is just as logical that some charge 
or penalty should be made for the carriers to pay to the shipper 
where the carrier is responsible for delay in moving traffic be- 
yond a reasonable time as it is to ask the shipper to pay higher 
demurrage rates, presumably on the theory that the detention 
of cars by the shippers has increased, which fact has not as 
yet been shown. 

, There is the other thing that goes to create a shortage of 
equipment, and that is due, in large part, to the present rate 
structure of this country. Rates are so constructed that traffic 
is moved hundreds of miles unnecessarily from the time it 
leaves the manufacturer or producer until it reaches the con- 
sumer. This can be readily demonstrated by looking at the rate 
structure of the Pacific northwest. The present rate structure 
is such that traffic will move from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific coast terminal and then back to the interior instead of 
having a rate structure that would force the traffic to move di- 
rect to the point where it is used. 

An analysis was made of this situation based upon tonnage 
furnished by the various carriers for the year 1916, and the con- 
ditions as then existing developed that there was annually a 
waste of 152,000 car-days every year on traffic originating east 
of the Missouri River and destined, to Pacific coast terminals 
and intermountain territory, to say nothing about the waste of 
man power or wear and tear of equipment and the increased 
operating expense of the carriers themselves; and for that rea- 
son I say that increased demurrage charge is not going to help 
the car shortage situation, but only tend further to increase 
the present high cost of living. 

Statistics will show that there has been a greater increase 
in detention of cars by the carriers, this due to their own ineffi- 
ciency in operation, than the percentage of increase in deten- 
tion of cars by the shipper, and it seems to me that nothing 
good can come from the continuation of this propaganda by car- 
riers’ organization until such time as they have shown to the 
public that the roads are efficiently operated. 

C. O. Bergan, Manager Traffic Department, 
° Spokane Merchants’ Association. 
Spokane, Wash., August 2, 1920. 


LIMIT ON CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

With reference to Circular No. 24, issued by the division 
of +" of the Railroad Administration on freight claims exceed- 
Ing $250: 

We believe that if the readers of The Traffic World will 
get together in nation-wide protest, we can probably have the 
Railroad Administration take remedial action. 

For your information we are attaching hereto copies of 
correspondence we had with the Railroad Administration re- 
garding this proposition. Wish particularly to call your atten- 
tion to our letter of July 17 to Mr. James C. Davis, general 
counsel of the United States Railroad Administration, at Wash- 
ington. We believe that the specific instance cited in our letter 
of July 17 of the inefficiency of the division of claims of the 
Railroad Administration represents, in a general way, what the 
shipping public of the United States is up against. 








You will note we requested Mr. Davis to give us a satis- 
factory explanation for the issuance of Circular No. 24, but at 
this writing we have not heard from him, and the chnces are 
that we never will. 

In view of the fact that freight claim officials of the car- 
riers are already governed by rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and by the common law in payment of loss and 
damage claims, it leads us to believe that this claim bureau 
was established to give a lot of would-be claim investigators 
easy jobs, the Administration attempting to justify this action 
by stating that it was necessary for the sake of policy. 

We suggest to the shipping public of the United States 
that a concerted effort be made at once through their respective 
senators and congressmen to have the limit of claims raised 
to at least a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars. If this method 
proves unsatisfactory, we suggest that a petition to Congress 
be framed and signed by representative shippers all over this 
country for immediate action toward eliminating this prepos- 
terous imposition on the shipping public of the United States. 

If you will publish this letter and the rest of the correspond- 
ence in the columns of The Traffic World we believe satisfac- 
tory results will follow. 

American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
(T. H. Peppers Co. Division); 
G. G. Hayes, Traffic Mgr. 
Los Angeles, Calif, July 29, 1920. 





Mr. John Barton Payne, 
Director-General, 
United States Railroad Administration: 
We have today sent you the following wire: 


Action of the administration reducing freight claim agents’ limit 
to two hundred fifty dollars claim settlements will only result in 
further unnecessary and expensive delay to railroad and shippers. 
Santa Fe wrecked car oranges April, 1920. Complete file passed to 
Kelly, regional counsel, Chicago, May 12, and we have not yet received 
settlement. This is example of administration claim department effi- 
ciency. Supply of experienced claim men already short. We consider 
freight claim agents better position to decide merits of claim than ad- 
ministration. Freight claim agents not paying claims account policy. 
if they did so would make themselves liable, all of which you know 
California shippers already overburdened expense account car short- 
age, increased cost production, railroad delays, ete., so why burden 
us further. We represent thousands of shippers all over United 
States, all of whom protest this action. If you really want to do 
something to help the shipping public make the limit two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


Candidly speaking, shipping vublic in California is abso- 
lutely unable to understand why it is necessary that our claims 
be forwarded to Mr. Phelan to be passed on before payment. 
You undoubtedly know, as well as the rest of the officials of 
the Administration, that freight claim agents are governed by 
rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the common 
law in the payment of their claims, and were they to make 
any payments that were not legitimate, they. would immediately 
make themselves liable. The penalty, as you know, is very 
heavy. We can positively assure you that the freight claim 
departments of California lines are not paying any claims that 
are not meritorious, and they are paying very few that are. 

As yet no logical reason has been given to the California 
shippers why it is necessary to have a claim department in 
the Administration. At present writing this organization has 
one-quarter of a million of dollars’ worth of claims filed with 
the carriers. A great percentage of these claims are over $250, 
and if it is necessary to have all of these claims passed on by 
Administration claim department, we are going to ask carriers 


_to return papers to us and we will file suit. 


In addition to this there has been no provision made to 
pay shippers interest on these delayed loss and damage claims. 
As indicated in our wire, we are all overburdened with the 
inefficiency of carriers, and this action of the Administration 
will not tend toward decreasing our troubles. 

In addition to all this, we protest vigorously this absolutely 
unnecessary expense, which must be borne by the public. 

We would like to be advised as to what action you expect 
to take in the premises. 

American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
(T. H. Peppers Co. Division), 


June 25, 1920. G. G. Hayes, Traffic Mer. 





Gentlemen: Your letter of June 25, addressed to Director- 
General Payne, with reference to Circular No. 24, has been 
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referred to this office, and contents thereof have ben carefully 
noted. 

All of the suggestions that you make with reference to 
this matter had been carefully considered prior to the issuance 
of this circular. 

James C. Davis, General Counsel. 

Washington, D. C., July 2, 1920. 





Mr. James C. Davis, 

General Counsel, 

United States Railroad Administraiion: 

Your circular letter of July 2, file 1885-2-B, received, in 
which you state that all of these suggestions made by us had 
been given consideration prior to the issuance of your Circular 
No. 24. 

In view of the fact that the shippers and general public 
will have to bear the brunt of this arbitrary action of the Ad- 
ministration, do you not consider that a satisfactory explanation 
should be given to the public? This organization represents 
thousands of shippers and producers all over the United States. 
We not only ship for these people, but file claims with the 
carriers for their account. Those small growers cannot afford 
to have any great amount of money outstanding in claims for 
any length of time, and, from an economical standpoint, the 
excessive delay caused by claims going through the regional 
counsel’s office is having a very bad effect on these small 
growers. 

We wish to cite you to a specific instance of the monu- 
mental inefficiency of this system. On February 9, 1920, we 
shipped a carload of oranges SFRD car 3668, from Upland, 
Calif. This car was wrecked on the Santa Fe in California. 
Claim was presented to the Santa Fe March 5, 1920. Papers 
in this claim were forwarded to the regional counsel, Mr. Kelly, 
May 12, 1920. But up to this writing we are still without settle- 
ment of the claim. Under ordinary conditions this claim would 
have been paid within thirty days. As it is, we have outstand- 
ing $1,721.71 since March 5, 1920. 

Therefore, we demand a satisfactory explanation from the 
Railroad Administration which will enable us to intelligently 
advise our shippers why their claims are not being paid, and 
will expect to hear from you at your earliest convenience. 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., 

(T. H. Peppers Co. Division), 
G. G. Hayes, Traffic Mer. 


WAR TAX ON DEMURRAGE 


In a circular to members, the National Industrial Traffic 
League says: 

“League Circular No. 256 reproduced some correspondence 
which had passed between the executive secretary and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., on the 
above subject. A further communication has been received from 
Deputy Commissioner Baker, under date of July 31st, advising 
that the additional questions raised by the League are still 
under consideration and that when final decision is reached 
we will be advised thereof. 


“In the meantime, information has been received from the 
revenue office that it will entertain claims for the refund of 
taxes erroneously or illegally collected on demurrage charges, 
under the revenue acts of 1917 and 1918, when prepared and 
submitted on Treasury Department Form 46. Copies of this 
form may be secured upon application to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for your district. 


“Attention is directed to the fact that under Section 3228 
of the revised statutes of the United States, claims of this 
character must be presented to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue within two years next after the cause of action 
accrues. ‘Such claims should be supported by the original re- 
ceipts for the payment of the charges and tax, and a state- 
ment by the transportation company showing where and under 
what circumstances the demurrage accrued, at whose instance 
the shipments or cars were held, and the reason therefor, 
as well as any other evidence that might serve to substantiate 
the claim.’ 


“Question has been raised as to whether or not a number of 
items of tax may be included on the one form. Deputy Com- 
missioner Baker advises that this may be done, provided each 
item is properly identified and substantiated by the necessary 
evidence.” 


July 17, 1920. 


TAX ON DEMURRAGE IN TRANSIT 


Davies and Jones, counsel for the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, have filed the following with W. M. Williams, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, at Washington: 


“Members of this association, which consists of representa- 
tive wholesale lumber dealers located throughout the United 
States feel that decisions covering ‘demurrage’ in Regulations 49, 
Articles 2 and 51, have been made without the facts in full being 
presented to your bureau and that Treasury Decision 3022 should 
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have properly excepted demurrage in transit from the operation 
of the tax. — 

“It is submitted to you that demurrage in transit is nO more 
a transportation charge than is demurrage at the point of des. 
tination. Delay of equipment at the reconsignment point is 
caused by the failure of the shipper to give reconsignment orders 
due to the existence of conditions in the lumber industry which 
makes it commercially impossible for him to do so or to trans- 
portation conditions which have generally prevailed during re 
cent years such as existence of embargoes and so on. In addi- 
tion to the regular demurrage charge assessed against all com. 
modities wherever held, a charge defined as a penalty charge js 
provided under Agent Fairbanks’ Tariff I. C. C.-3 amounting 
to $10 per day on cars of lumber held for reconsignment over 
48 hours. This charge which the tariff expressly states is to be 
assessed in addition to any existing demurrage and _ storage 
charges is as the tariff expressly states, a pure penalty and not 
a transportation charge. 

“The regular demurrage and storage charges, moreover, at 
reconsignment points are no more a transportation charge or 
a charge for a part of transportation than is demurrage at point 
of destination. Exactly the same conditions as to labor, weather, 
congestion and so on, which make it impossible for the retail] 
dealer at destination to unload cars blocked, and thereby compel 
him to pay demurrage charges, operate also to prevent him from 
ordering additional cars of lumber available at or approaching 
reconsignment points and thereby forces their storage at recon- 
signment points. In other words, the conditions which bring 
about the holding of equipment at destination points in tum 
react to force the holding of shipments at reconsignment points. 

“It should be borne in mind that there is a regular recon- 
signment charge, which is a transportation charge and is col- 
lected by the carriers as such but the demurrage or storage 
charge is something entirely different. The same ‘free time’ 
referred to in T. D. 3022 is allowed before demurrage in transit 
begins to run. 

“That the demurrage charge in transit instead of being a 
transportation charge is in nature a penalty, has been decided 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a number of cases. 
In Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie Railroad Co., 52 I. C. C. 304, the 
Commission said: 


Unlike freight charges, demurrage charges are in the nature of 
a penalty and are imposed not for the benefit of the carrier, but in 
order to promote the free movement of cars in the public interest. 

“From this it will be seen that the demurrage in transit as 
well as demurrage at destination is a penalty and not a trans 
portation charge; that the only transportation charge connected 
with reconsignment is the reconsignment charge itself, which is 
entirely separate from demurrage; that the same free time is 
allowed in transit before the demurrage charge begins to run 
and that the demurrage charge is not a charge for any part of 
the transportation of freight from one point to another. 

“As further showing that a demurrage in transit is not a 
transportation charge, attention is called to the fact that in the 
reconsignment case (47 I. C. C. 590), it was held that demurrage 
charges were assessable only for detention for which the shipper 
was directly responsible or could abate and railroads have been 
refused the right to assess demurrage charges in transit where 
the shipper was not responsible. Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs. 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co.,.61 I. C. C. 174; A. J. Higgins Lumber & 
Export Co. vs. New Orleans, Great Northern Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 
214; Chas. Schaffer & Sons vs. L. I. R. R. Co., 48 I. C. C. 25; 
Wood vs. Director-General, 53 I. C. C. 183; Ferguson vs. Director- 
General, 55 I. C. C. 335; Skilton vs. Director-General, 56 I. C. C. 
251. In Crescent Coal & Mining Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 20 
I. C. C. 559, referring to provisions in the tariff, the Commission 
said: 

They cannot mean that demurrage can be assessed against 4 
shipper or consignee unless the cars were held by him for some pur- 
pose of his own. These words limit the charge to cases in which the 
cars were held awaiting attention by the consignee or shipper such as 
loading or unloading, the giving of forwarding or delivery directions, 
the payment of freight, ete. 

‘“Demurrage in transit, then, as well as demurrage at point 
of destination is not a charge for a transportation service OF 
in fact a service of any kind, as it is only assessable on the 
fault of the shipper as a penalty. And it is respectfully sub 
mitted that the ten dollar per day penalty charge, especially 
those which are assessed by the railroads solely as a penalty, 
cannot properly be considered as a transportation charge. 

“In construing the freight tax in T. D. 3022, it is felt by mem: 
bers of the association which we represent, that they have been 
discriminated against by the manner in which this interpreta- 
tion was made. While, of course, they do not believe that the 
bureau has willingly discriminated in this matter, they feel 
that the facts have not been placed before the bureau. Demurragé 
in transit is a charge which as we have already said is almost 
exclusively a burden placed upon the shipper for reconsignment 
and it is probably a fact that no reconsignment shipper will avoid 
demurrage in transit entirely any more than the shipper direct 
to final destination will avoid entirely the demurrage at destina 
tion. 

“The right to ship for reconsignment has long been reco& 
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nized (Reconsignment Case 47 I. C. C. 590) and to discriminate 
against the shipper for reconsignment in our industry is to dis- 
criminate against a practice which inures very much to the 
penefit of the public. At the present time lumber is only ac- 
cessible at points in the south, west and north and must be 
shipped a great distance for consumption. There are two classes 
of lumber manufacturers—the large manufacturers who control 
about 55 per cent of the output and maintain their own sales or- 
ganization and distribution system, and the thousands of small 
manufacturers producing about 45 per cent of the output, who 
have neither sufficient volume to maintain the overhead of a sales 
organization nor the financial backing to carry credits or stocks 
of lumber. These small mills must put their production in the 
cars aS soon as manufactured, consigning to some wholesaler who 
has put a standing order for their entire production. The out- 
put of many small mills is further handled by the wholesaler 
on the wholesaler’s capital with his sales force and traffic or- 
ganization; the small mills through the wholesaler bringing this 
huge volume of lumber to the markets are a great factor in the 
industry; assuring the public the benefit of competition. 

“The wholesaler in turn is very largely dependent upon the 
reconsigninent privilege as it assures kim a steady supply of lum- 
ber to meet his sales. The small retail dealer who is able to secure 
his lumber quickly from recensignment points is thus enabled 
to operate on a small capital, reducing his overhead and at the 
same time offering keen competition to the large retailer to the 
benefit of the public. 

“The reconsignment privilege also enables the experienced 
wholesaler to ship the supply from one center to another on a 
moment’s notice, thus stabilizing the supply and the demand at 
various points to meet trade conditions as they arise and thus 
stabilizing the market to the benefit of the public. 

“These few considerations are called to your attention in 
order that you may appreciate that the reconsignor is a sound 
economic factor worthy of as much consideration as direct to 
destination shipper and that reconsignment represents a great 
method of distribution decidedly to the public interest. 

“It is respectfully submitted that the demurrage in transit 
charge is no more a charge for a part of transportation than is 
demurrage at the point of destination, and it is respectfully re 
quested that this matter be reconsidered by you and that you may 
deem it proper to exempt the demurrage in transit assessed either 
under the regular demurrage rates or under the Fairbanks’ tariff. 
assessing the ten dollar penalty charge.” 


LIVE STOCK COMPLAINTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


- 


In a complaint filed August 7 with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the principal class I roads in Eastern and 
Southern territories, the National Live Stock Exchange attacks 
as unjust and unreasonable the present carload minima on 
sheep, lambs, goats and kids in double-decked cars. 

The existing tariff rule provides for a minimum of 22,000 
pounds in cars not exceeding 36 feet 7 inches in length, 23,000 
pounds for cars over 36 feet 7 inchts to and including 40 feet 
and 24,000 pounds for cars over 40 feet in length. The com- 
plaint asks that the minimum per standard car not exceeding 
36 feet 7 inches in length be made 18,000 pounds, cars over 
36 feet 7 inches to and including 40 feet, 19,000 pounds, and 
over 40 feet, 20,000 pounds. 

The complainant alleges that the present minima published 
under authority of the Director-General’s freight rate authority 
No. 15766 of October 16, 1919, constitute an advance in rates 
made subsequent to January 1, 1910, so that the burden of justi- 
fying the advance rests upon the carriers. 

It is claimed that the required minima cannot be safely 
loaded and that to load to the weight designated will result in 
the injury to and death of the live animals. 

Relief is sought only in the Eastern and Southern territories. 

The National Live Stock Exchange filed a complaint against 
practically all class I railroads in the United States, attacking 
the present rules applicable to shipments of live stock in mixed 
carloads. 

It is alleged in the complaint that the present rules require 
these shipments to be handled on basis of the highest rate and 
ninimum weight applicable on any of the species in straight 
carloads instead of, as in the case of most commodities, allowing 
the minimum weight to be that applicable to the governing rate. 
The complaint asks that the Commission require the defendant 
railroads to establish the following mixing rules, which com- 
Plainant alleges are reasonable: : 

“Live stock consisting of cattle, calves, swine, sheep, lambs, 
soats and kids, loaded into cars containing two or more kinds 
or species, will be handled subject to the following rules: 

1. Stallions or jacks will not be accepted for loading with other 


live stock. 
E 2. Bulls loaded with cattle must be securely tied and when loaded 
With small stock must be partitioned and also securely tied. 

. 3. Where rules provide animals to be tied, not less than one-half 
Inch rope must be used. 

fr 4. Each cow with suckling calf must be separately partitioned 
tom other stock in the same car, but carloads containing cows and 
falves need not be partitioned. 
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5. Other kinds or species of stock may be handled in mixed car- 
loeds if separated by strong partitions and small stock consisting of 
swine, sheep, lambs, goats and kids may not be loaded with cattle, 
horses and mules unless separated from the larger animals by suitable 
partition. 

6. tartitioning and tying, as required above, must be done by and 
at the expense of the shipper, without damage to the car and sub- 
ject to the approval of carrier’s agent. 

7. Mixed carloads of live stock will be subject to the following 
rating: 

Min. weight 
applicable on— 

Cattle. 


Rate. 
Cattle. 


Mixture. 
Coe: “Te, NO oo eic kote seesusnens 
Cattle or calves and hogs in single deck 
GOOE ° cick cibeses reba wsseseccsoadneanee 
Cattle or calves and sheep, lambs, goats 
or Kids in single Geck COPE. 6.3.5... cccs 
Cattle or calves, swine and sheep, lambs, 
goats or kids in single deck cars...... 
Swine and sheep, lambs, goats or kids in 
OUR SE I oo sok ove sesso: wv0re sew :himro0 se 
Swine, calves, sheep, lambs, goats and 
kids in double deck cars (two or more 
species) 
Cattle, calves, swine, sheep, lambs, goats 
or kids with horses, asses or mules.. 


Hogs, S. D. Hogs, S. D. 


Sheep, S. Sheep, S. D. 


Sheep, S. D. 


D 
Sheep, S. D. 
Sheep, S. D 


Sheep, 8S. D. 
’ 


Sheep, D. D. Sheep, D. D. 


Horse, for Horses. 
size of car 
used. 


(a) Where two different shippers each load a full deck of small 
stock consisting of swine, calves, sheep, lambs, goats or kids, in a 
double deck car, each shipment shall be subject to the single deck 
rate and minimum weight applicable thereto. 

(b) Cattle rate and minimum weight will apply on cow ponies 
accompanying shipments of cattle in straight or mixed carloads. 

(c) In no case shall the charge for a car of mixed live stock con- 
taining cattle be less than would be charged for a car of same length 
loaded with cattle. 

(d) Where the actual weight of the live stock loaded is less than 
the required minimum the deficiency will be billed at the rate apply- 
ing on the highest rated class of live stock loaded. 

(e) Nothing in this rule shall prohibit the use of the carload rate 
and minimum weight, or actual weight if greater, upon any kinds or 
classes of live stcck loaded in the car and the less than carload rate 
upon the remaining kinds or classes, provided such application results 
in lower charges. 

The mixing rule attacked in this complaint was authorized 
for publication by the Director-General in freight rate authority 
No. 15766 of October 16, 1919, and has been made generally 
effective throughout the United States on both state and inter- 
state traffic. It is pointed out that the publication of these 
rules constituted an increase in rates and charges made sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1920, so that the burden of justification 
rests on the publishing lines: 

The complaints were prepared and filed by Everett C. Brown, 
president of the exchange, and D. C. Mosier, chairman of the 
transportation committee. 


BOSTON PROTESTS ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Benson, of the United States Shipping Board, when 
asked about action taken by the board to prevent a Shipping 
Board vessel operated by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
from taking on cargo at the port of Boston recently, said he 
could not understand the stand taken in regard to the matter 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the business interests 
of that city. 

The vessel, on a voyage from Calcutta, planned to stop at 
Boston to take on a cargo for China and Japan. The board 
refused to permit it to do this on the ground that it would 
interfere with the board’s policy to establish foreign trade routes 
from the various ports of the United States. According to Chair- 
man Benson, it is perfectly proper for the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company to operate Shipping Board vessels to foreign ports 
out of Pacific ports, its headquarters being at San Francisco. 
What the board wants, according to the chairman, is to have 
a company operating ships directly out of Boston to_ foreign 
ports, so that that port will not have to be dependent on vessels 
dropping in now and then to take on cargoes. Therefore the 
board discouraged the plan of the Pacific Mail to have the vessel 
stop at Boston on its way from Calcutta to the Far East. 


Chairman Benson said, as he saw it, the board was acting 
in the interest of Boston and other ports similarly situated, and 
he could not see why the commercial interests were opposed 
to the plan. He said the board would have no control over 
privately owned ships, but that in the case of Shipping Board 
vessels the policy outlined would have to be observed. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce sent a telegram to the 
chairman protesting against the order. It said the action taken 
by the board would result in serious inconvenience and loss to 
shippers. Approximately fifteen hundred tons of cargo were to 
have been loaded on the boat. 


SECURITY ISSUE AUTHORIZED 


The Commission, in Finance Docket No. 16, has authorized 
the Western Maryland to issue three year eight per cent gold 
notes to be used in retiring $6,000,000 of maturities, of which 
$5,000,000 are seven per cent three year notes maturing in No- 
vember and the other million are five per cent coal and iron 
railway bonds, on which $200,000 cash will be paid. 
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A TRANSPORTATION REMEDY 


By O. W. Stiles, the Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, O. 


There has been a great demand on the part of the railroads 
during the past few months for more freight cars, they insist- 
ently contending that with more cars the rail congestion would 
come to an end. Anyone who has given the problem any thought 
realizes that the congestion is not due to lack of cars but to 
inadequate terminal facilities. There have been ample cars at 
all times to move the country’s tonnage, but the outlaw strike 
created a car congestion on all lines. 

Terminals were especially affected, and soon were in an 
acute state of chaos, but the rail executives have been strangely 
silent on the subject of terminals, and the entire situation has 
been laid to lack of cars. This, we believe, is due largely to 
the training of rail officials. All their thought has been di- 
rected to transportation problems and the terminal problem has 
received no special thought or study. 

Moving freight from terminal to terminal is strictly a trans- 
portation problem, while the terminal is the economic and busi- 
ness end of the system. The transpertation problem has been 
magnificently solved, but in the handling of freight at terminals 
and terminal improvements, they are fifty years behind the 
march of American progress. Here lie the real troubles and 
wastes which are due to excessive handling costs, yet little, if 
anything, has been done in the way of systematic effort to solve 
this problem. It is high time for the rail official to realize his 
service does not end with the movement of the freight car. 

The conditions are such that this is no longer the railroad’s 
but the nation’s problem. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory committee of 
the Association of Railway Executives, is authority for the 
statement that when the government of the United States took 
possession and assumed control of the railroads on the first of 
January, 1918, the carriers so taken over owned at that time 
approximately 2,260,000 freight cars, of which number 5.7 per 
cent, or 128,780, were reported as in bad order, and unfit for 
service. During the twenty-six months of federal control the 
government purchased roundly 100,000 freight cars and 2,000 
locomotives, which was somewhat less than the number of 
freight cars and locomotives which the same railways had been 
in the habit of buying during each twelve months’ period pre- 
vious to federal control. 

At the termination of federal control on March 1, 1920, the 
same railroads reported ownership of 2,362,090 cars, or about 
103,000 more than at the beginning of federal control. They 
also reported 6.7 per cent, equal to 153,727, as in bad order, or 
25,000 more bad order cars at the end than at the beginning of 
federal control. 


Investiagtion made since the termination of federal control 
has shown that there are a large number of cars running today, 
reported in good order—that is, safe to run—while, in fact, they 
are really unfit to perform the service for which they were 
designed. 

This is particularly true of box car equipment. 

It will in all probability be six months or a year before it 
will be possible to get existing equipment in as good condition 
as it was at the beginning of federal control. 


At the beginning of federal control the records showed that 
each of the railroads in the United States had on the average 
about 44 per cent of its own cars on its own line, while at the 
end of federal control the reports showed each railroad had 
only about 22 per cent of its own cars on its own line. 

According to estimates made by the railroad men, 2,000 loco- 
motives and 100,000 freight cars are needed to bring conditions 
up to normal. However, we should remember that any addi- 
tions made to the freight equipment involves large additional 
investments and expensive upkeep of same, and a large amount 
of equipment idle over the larger portion of the year, and a 
substantial increase in all the freight elements of the railroads. 

Due to seasonal demands on equipment, the peak of the load 
occurs about the forepart of October, and the question arises 
as to whether this should be taken care of by additional cars 
or other reservoirs for storage, such as grain elevators, cotton 
platforms, etc. 

We do not believe that it is to the interests of the country 
to have equipment for which there is use only over a period 
of perhaps six weeks in the fall, standing idle during the balance 
of the year. 

Much has been said recently relative to increasing the num- 
ber of miles per car per day, as well as increasing the tonnage 
per car per mile. With this thought in mind, let us proceed 
to analyze the figures submitted by the railroads themselves as 
to equipment performance during the past few years. 

The average loading in 1916 was approximately 23.6 tons 
per car. In the fall of 1917 an effort was made to secure an 


increase in the loading of cars, and this effort was continued 
through 1919, in which year the maximum was attained, the 
average being 29.1 tons per car. 
in 1919 was 41 tons. 
70.97 per cent of the marked capacity of the car. 


The average capacity of cars 
Thus, the average loading attained was 
This was 
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secured under the spur of patriotic impulse, and through com. 


mon need. 

Reports of the first few months of 1920 indicate a reduction 
in the loading per car, due no doubt to the administration being 
no longer in a position to insist upon shippers loading to ca. 
pacity. 

During the year 1916 freight cars on all railroads in the 
United States as a whole made an average of 26.9 miles per 
day. During the year 1918 the average miles per day was 246 
and in 1919 it was 23.1, a decrease of 3.8 in three years. 

The number of tons handled one mile in the years 1917, 
1918 and 1919 was in excess of 394,000,000,000, or more than 
100,000,000,000 in excess of any of the years 1906 to 1917, in. 
clusive. When it is considered that the years 1917 to 1919 
covered the World War period, when production was speeded 
up to the maximum, these years may reasonably be used as a 
criterion as to maximum production, and the maximum that 
may be expected for the next two or three years to come. 

However, conceding that even these tonnages will be ma. 
terially exceeded, if the maximum mileage and maximum load. 
ing are applied to the present equipment, it can handle a ton. 
nage almost 18 per cent in excess of the tonnages of 1917, 1918 
and 1919. The maximum mileage and loading here represented 
is 29.1 tons per car and 26.9 miles per car per day. 

However, Mr. Willard states an average loading of thirty 
tons per car, and an average movement of thirty miles per car 
per day is attainable; also that for each ton added per car there 
is made available approximately 100,000 additional cars, and 
for each mile increase per car per day there is made available 
another 100,000 cars. Therefore, if we can increase our loading 
on an average of one ton per car and can again attain the 
average movement of 26.9 miles per car attained in 1916, we 
will have added to our equipment approximately 480,000 cars. 

The same gentleman states that it is possible to keep the 
number of bad order cars below 4 per cent. If this figure is 
attained, it adds another 75,000 cars, and we have added to 
our equipment some 555,000 cars. 

If Mr. Willard’s schedule of thirty tons and thirty miles per 
day can be reached, and the bad order cars reduced to 4 per 
cent, we will have at our disposal 875,000 additional cars, and 
only 100,000 cars are needed to restore normal conditions. 

Truly the answer is not in the purchase of additional equip- 
ment, but in increased operating efficiency, and modern ter- 
minal facilities. 

The entire tonnage transported annually by the railroads of 
the country must go through the terminals; 95 per cent of 
this tonnage is car load and 5 per cent L. C. L. freight. The 
centers of manufacture and distribution lie in the larger cities 
of the country. A large proportion of the freight enters them 
as carload freight and leaves as L. C. L., which, added to the 
passenger traffic, greatly inncreases the perplexity of terminal 
problems. 

According to reports of the railroads themselves of the total 
cost of operation, one-third is terminal and two-thirds line haul. 
Calculations made indicate the average freight car is actually 
moving between one terminal and another only 11 per cent of 
the time. It is usually in the hands of the shipper or receiver 
about 37 per cent of the time. About 9 per cent of the time 
it is laid up for repairs, etc., and 43 per cent of the time it is 
in the process of being moved from the place where it is loaded 
or unloaded to the terminal where it is put in the trains or on 
transfer tracks. 

The big problem confronting us is to how to reduce the 37 
per cent and 43 per cent and add it to the 11 per cent of the 
time the car is actually moving between one terminal and an- 
other. 


Railroad executives have very kindly informed us in detail 
how the 37 per cent may be reduced. Some of the methods 
recommended by them are as follows: 

Heavier loading of cars by raising of minimum weights for 
carload shipments. 


A reduction in the detention of cars by means of adequate 

and flexible demurrage penalties. ; 
Limiting the number of reconsignments of freight in transit. 
A restriction in the use of “to order” bills of lading. 


Elimination of the bill of lading as a commercial instrument. 

But they have been strangely silent as to how a reduction 2 
the time car is in process of being moved in and around and 
through terminals, as represented by the 43 per cent, may be 
accomplished, and we are prone to believe, for the reasons given 
in the fore part of this article, as long as the terminals are 12 
the hands of the railroads this strange silence will continue. 

At the present time each and every city in the United 
States feels that it has a prior claim on the financial resources 
of the railroads serving it, for special terminal facilities. It 
is, of course, impossible to give each city the best and, since 
the terminal end of railroading is the business end, and because 
the industrial life of each community depends upon its ow! 
terminal facilities, it appears logically to follow that the final 
cial interests of each community should on a valuation basis 
take over the railroad property inside of the outer classificatio? 
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yards, organize their own terminal, finance their terminal for 
what it demands, and operate their terminal for the mutual 
penefit of those dependent upon its success, basing their charge 
on the individual service rendered to each and assessing each 
for improvements or betterments which will result in net oper- 
ating economies through which each will benefit. 

The locally owned terminals will make joint cars for their 

delivery to the outer yards of the competing railroad which 
gives them the best transportation dispatch to a similarly owned 
joint terminal at other points. Thus would shippers, individ- 
ually and collectively, pay for what they get, and enjoy the 
results of co-operation they give their own terminal instead as 
now harnessing on the public at large, through increased tariffs, 
the perquisites they enjoy through long established, non-profit- 
able switching tariffs which should have been abolished years 
ago. 
By this means production can run the business end of rail- 
roads, and at each point settle between themselves their own 
priorities, etc., and railroads can run the transportation end of 
railroads, in which they are capable of discharging their obliga- 
tions, as the shippers should be capable of settling their own 
intra-terminal disputes. 

If, in the new field of transportation which will develop, 
through our present effort to “unscramble the eggs,” the above 
mutualizing of terminals at each and every point in this coun- 
try can be made effective. Each community, through its co- 
operative experience, will capitalize or forfeit its own industrial 
possibilities without the alibi of inadequate transportation, and 
the competing carriers will have to give to each community the 
transportation necessary, because their only means of compe- 
tition will be the expediting of freight movements, instead of, as 
at present, the blockading of competition. 

This will eliminate ‘‘the festering terminal sores, such as 
taking care of $35 per car in the line-haul rate, making the 
innocent consumer of much of our land pay that the city of 
New York may continue to grow and monopolize the export and 
import business of the country.” 

The property of the railroads within outer classification 
yards can be taken over on a valuation basis, extended as de- 
sired facilities constructed as its own demands recommend, and 
its own patrons charged for service on the basis of cost, making 
up and delivering under its own intra-terminal charges, consoli- 
dated cars to the classification yard of the railroad giving the 
quickest transportation service. 

Under joint arrangement to be made at the time these ter- 
minal properties are taken over from the carriers, it will be 
established on what basis carriers would enjoy the use of ter- 
minal rails for the exclusive movement through that terminal 
of its through line business. 

Local terminals would not then be assessed by political in- 
terests the exorbitant charges for right-of-way, etc., as are now 
demanded of railroads whenever they express a desire to meet 
the extension demands of any community. 

The above thoughts are based on the proven business 
principle that complicated subjects demand individual treat- 
ment. No railroad system can give unbiased thought to each 
and every terminal, whereas, the shippers within that terminal, 
with their own terminal facilities, as their own individual prob- 
lem, will early solve the complexities and internal disputes 
which are now too big a problem for the railroads on account 
of their inability to legally arbitrate such matters to the satis- 
faction of all interests. 


Under present conditicns little can be accomplished by the 
railroads themselves. Their credit at the present time is seri- 
ously impaired, and this credit -must be rehabilitated. Any 
activities undertaken by the railroads themselves at the present 
time must be largely confined to improvements in minor facili- 
ties, operating methods and practices, and studies and plans for 
the future. 

Therefore, this problem requires the united co-operation 
and best thought of the industrial as well as the railroad world. 
What can be immediately done is get the cars back to the home 
lines, repair more cars, increase the miles per car per day, in- 
crease the loading of cars, quickly repair and modernize more 
locomotives, and install efficient methods of handling freight 
throughout terminals by the use of modern mechanical methods 
for handling freight and material. 

We have been prone to view transportation problems as 
belonging strictly to the railroads, and it has been left up to them 
to sink or swim. They have been made the football of every 
aspiring politician for the past fifteen or twenty years, and, as 
the writer heard one man aptly remark: “For the past twenty 
years every time a railway official stuck his head above water 
Someone was standing by to bounce a brick off his head.” 

The question confronting us is not one of whether the roads 
Shall be able to support themselves or not. It is a question 
of whether our transportation system shall be kept up to the 
—e necessary to take care of the country’s business prop- 

rly, 

The government has chosen to permit private operation 
of the roads; therefore, it is necessary that we permit the own- 
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ers of the roads that profit and equipment which is necessary 
to enable them to develop and maintain their property, give 
adequate service, and at the same time pay themselves fair 
dividends. 

The increase in wages awarded workers within the last few 
days adds approximately $600,000,000 to the pay roll of the rail- 
roads. Since the eight-hour law went into effect wages have 
increased from $1,740,000,000 to $2,770,000,000 in 1920, and the 
new award means a total pay roll of $3,370,000,000, or more than 
three times the annual cost of operating the United States 
government previous to the war. An increase in revenue must 
be provided in order to take care of this immense pay roll. 

The capitalization of railroads in this country per mile is 
the smallest of any country in the world. We have the lowest 
freight rates of any country in the world, and the shipper or 
manufacturer who objects to increasing freight rates should 
move his factory or plant to Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, or anywhere else, in order that he may appreciate 
what American freight rates are, as compared with those in 
other countries. 

American business has never been found wanting in an 
emergency. The opportunity for progress in business is as 
great today as at any other time in the history of the country. 
Once aroused, American business can accomplish wonders. Our 
resourcefulness, adaptability and ability to organize and carry 
on in times of stress have placed America in the foreground of 
the world’s affairs. 

Therefore, instead of resigning ourselves to lamenting over 
the deplorable situation, blaming the other party, and prophesy- 
ing dire results, let us realize that what is necessary is the 
same spirit of co-operation which was so manifest during the 
war, and enable the country, and particularly the railroads, to 
pass safely through this crisis, by immediately and substantially 
increasing the efficiency with which existing rail facilities can 
be rehabilitated and operated. 

If we will all do our duty to ourselves, the railroads, and the 
country, the crisis will be safely passed. 


NEW YORK PASSENGER FARES 


The Commission has instituted an inquiry into the reason- 
ableness of two-cent passenger fares in New York, which the 
commission of that state has ordered restored September 1, 
with a view to determining whether they are unjustly discrimi- 
natory and unreasonable, as alleged in a petition of the New 
York Central. Its docket number on this case is 11623. Chief 
Examiner Laroe will hold a hearing on it August 20, at New 
York. 

The Commission’s order in the matter follows: 


It appearing that a petition has been filed with this Commission by 
the New York Central R. R. Co., stating that the State of New York 
Public Service Commission, Second District, at a session held on the 
15th day of June, 1920, ordered that the New York Central R. R. Co. 
restore the rate of fare for way-passengers between Albany and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to 2c per mile, as provided by Section 57 of the railroad 
law of the State of New York, and make such reduced fare effective 
on and after Sept. 1, 1920, and to that end file an amended tariff ac- 
cordingly at least 30 days before Sept. 1, 1920, and perform any and all 
other acts necessary to provide for the charging and collecting of no 
more than 2c per mile for way-passengers between such points: from 
and after Sept. 1, 1920; and caused copies of said order to be served 
upon the petitioner; 

And it being alleged by the petitioner in its said amended and 
supplemented petition that the said rate of fare of 2c per mile for 
Wway-passengers over said line of the railroad of the petitioner is an 
unjust rate of fare in that it is unreasonably low and causes and 
results in undue and unreasonable advantage, preference and preju- 
dice as between persons and localities in intrastate commerce on the 
one hand and interstate commerce and foreign commerce on the other 
hand, and causes and results in undue, unreasonable and unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate and foreign commerce; 

And it further appearing that, by the said amended and supple- 
mented petition so filed by the petitioner, there have heen brought 
in issue fares imposed by authority of the State of New York: 

It is ordered: 

(1) That an investigation be, and it is hereby, instituted to de- 
termine whether the fares required to be established by the said order 
made by the State of New York Public Service Commission, Second 
District, cause or will cause any undue or unreasonable advantage, 
preference, or prejudice as between persons or localities in intrastate 
commerce on the one hand and interstate or foreign commerce on the 
other hand, or any undue, unreasonable or unjust discrimination 
against interstate or foreign commerce; and as to what fares and 
rates of fare, if any, or what maximum or minimum, or maximum 
and minimum, shall be prescribed to be charged, by the petitioner, 
in order to remove such advantage, preference, prejudice, or dis- 
crimination, if any, as may be found to exist: 

(2) That the New York Central R. R. Co. be, and it is hereby, 
made a respondent to this proceeding, and that a copy of this order 
be served upon the said respondent; and that the State of New York 
be notified of this proceeding by sending copies of this order by 
registered mail addressed to the Governor of the State of New York 
at Albany, N. Y.. and to the State of New York Public Service Com- 
mission, Second District, at Albany, N. Y. 

(3) That notice of this proceeding be given the public by devosit- 
ing a copy of this order in the Commission’s press room at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

(4) That this proceeding he, and the same is hereby, assigned 
for hearing before Wilbur LaRoe, Jr.. Chief Examiner. on Aug. 20, 
1920, at 10 o’clock a. m., at 17 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. 


To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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EXPRESS COMPANY CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That the Commission should not approve the consolidation 
of the American Railway Express Company until the holders 
of unpaid claims against the constituent companies have re- 
stored to them the rights of which they were deprived as the 
result of the consolidation, is the position taken by the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners in its brief 
filed with the Commission, August 5, in the matter of the appli- 
cation for consolidation of the express companies. The brief is 
signed by John E. Benton, general solicitor, and Mason Mang- 
hum, commerce counsel for the State Corporation Commission 
of Virginia. 

The brief also contains a statement on behalf of the com- 
missions of Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas which 
oppose without reservation the granting of the approval and 
authority asked by the applicant. These commissions hold that 
approval of the consolidation would mean that “a monopoly in 
fact will be created which can never be broken,” and that there 
should be competing express companies; that the Commission 
has not yet found the value of the properties now operated by 
the American Railway Express Company under section 19-a of 
the interstate commerce act, and that when such value is found 
it will be less than the outstanding capitalization of said com- 
pany; that the public interest will not be promoted by the con- 
solidation, but that the monopoly which said consolidated com- 
pany now exercises, and which it seeks to procure legal au- 
thority toe continue, is inimical to the public interest. 

“It is common knowledge that the service which the new 
company has given is execrable,” these commissions say. “It 
is in effect acknowledged and the responsibility is merely sought 
to be evaded.” 

In behalf of all the state commissions the following state- 
ment is made in the brief: 

“All of the Commissions which are parties to this brief, 
including the four on behalf of which Part I was filed, unite 
in protest against the granting of the approval and authority 
asked for before such arrangements are made as will insure 
to any person having a claim against any predecessor company, 
which arose out of the conduct of the express transportation 
business by said company, an opportunity to bring suit thereon 
in the courts of the State where said claim arose, and before 
security is provided for the payment in full of all such claims 
admitted to be due, or established by judgments of the courts. 
Agreement should likewise be required as a condition precedent 
to the granting of such approval and authority, that in any suit 
on any such claim, no defense will be sought to be made upon 
the ground of the passage of a period of limitations, whether 
fixed by contract or statute, unless the full period of limitations 
has passed, exclusive of any time which elapsed while the de- 
fendant was absent from the state in which the claim arose, 
without an agent therein upon whom service of legal process 
might be effectively made.” 

The efforts of shippers to get satisfaction on claims is re- 
viewed in the brief, the following statement being made in that 
connection: 

“A perusal of the entire record shows a consistent policy 
on the part of the Adams and Southern Companies to neglect 
claims which were not pressed, and to pay no more attention 
to those that were pressed than seemed necessary to lull the 
claimants into the belief that their claims were in process of 
investigation, and would ultimately be paid, and then in the 
end, after the two-year period of limitation had run, to refuse 
payment on that ground. Because it was impossible to bring 
suits, by reason of the impossibility of obtaining service of legal 
process, claimants having claims in the states where these two 
companies operated were generally helpless and compelled to 
take what they could get. Some of them have been paid in 
part. Many of them will be swindled out of their entire claims 
unless protection is afforded to them by this Commission.” 

The brief states that Wells Fargo & Company appear in 
the main to have handled claims so as to escape criticism, but 
it is pointed out that “Mr. Stockton seems to be already exer- 
cising a veto power so far as payment is concerned, and claim- 
ants may any day find themselves in the same situation as 
claimants against the Adams and Southern now occupy.” 

In conclusion, counsel for the state commissions say: 

“It may be argued, ‘Why should the Commission concern 
itself? Let the claimants by equitable proceedings subject the 
property in the hands of the new corporation to the payment of 
the debts of the predecessor companies, so far as it may be 
needed for that purpose.’ But the Commission will not indulge 
in mere mockery of the claimants. Of what value to them are 
rights which can only be enforced by legal proceedings so un- 
familiar and tedious and costly as to be wholly impracticable? 
To be told he has such rights is no more comforting to a resi- 
dent of Kentucky, who may hold a twenty-dollar claim against 
the Southern or the Adams, than to be told that the company 
has property in New York (if that be the fact) and can be 
sued there. The claims, from the payment of which these com- 
panies have absconded, were mostly small. While the com- 


panies which owed them held property in the states where the 
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claims arose, they were collectible by simple, expeditious ang 
comparatively inexpensive proceedings. The consolidation 
changed all this, and as a practical matter placed the claimants 
at the mercy of Mr. Stockton and Mr. Barrett and their as. 
sociates. It appears also from the statement of Mr. Stockton, 
above quoted, that these companies were left insolvent, aside 
from their stock interest in the new company. Considering 
all assets their solvency was doubtful. 

“Such a consolidation was not proper. The rights of credi- 
iors to collect their claims in the states where the claims arose, 
and as quickly and as cheaply as if no consolidation took place, 
should have been preserved. The Commission ought not now 
to say that it approves of what was done till these men who had 
claims which were left unpaid are restored to the rights of 
which they were deprived as the result of the consolidation. 
Any arrangements by which this is effectively accomplished will] 
be satisfactory. We urge, however, that the American Railway 
Express Company should become responsible for the payment 
of shippers’ claims outstanding against the business of each 
predecessor company when the same was put into its name, 
and for judgments recovered thereon. Service on said new 
company should be good in any state upon any claim which 
arose in that state, and in computing the period of limitation 
of suits, when defense is made upon the ground that the same 
has passed, no account should be taken of time which elapsed 
when the predecessor company, against which the claim arose, 
was absent from the state with no agent therein on whom 
service could be made. 

“If a proposition for this consolidation were before the 
Commission for approval in advance of any transfer of property, 
and while the predecessor companies were still operating, the 
Commission would require the new company to assume the 
payment of claims outstanding against the business to be taken 
over. It is now asked to approve a consolidation where that 
was not done, and where, in consequence of the failure to do 
it, shippers were defrauded. It should refuse its approval until 
those shippers are restored to their rights.” 

In a brief filed in behalf of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, by Mac Ashbill, it is stated that it is not the purpose of 
the protestants to oppose the continued consolidation of the four 
express companies, but that the Commission should protect “the 
just interest of a large number of claimants by requiring as a 
condition precedent to its approval of the four express com- 
panies that the new company, the American Railway Express 
Company, give assurance that the hitherto adopted policy of 
failing to settle cold claims be discontinued and that said com- 
pany be required to expressly agree to assume these old claims, 
and that such assurance and agreement be circumscribed by 
such terms and conditions as will surely protect the interest 
of the claimants.” 

These protestants also ask that the American Railway Ex- 
press Company should be required to agree not to set up the 
two-year clause in the express receipts as a defense to any 
claims which are outstanding against the Southern and Adams 
Express companies and the company should be required to allow 
the claimants a reasonable time, say, six months, after the 
approval of the consolidation, within which to bring suit upon 
all claims outstanding against the Southern and Adams com- 
panies; that the American Railway Express Company be re- 
quired to agree to allow its agents within each state to accept 
service of process in suits against it based on claims outstanding 
against the Southern and Adams companies for the period within 
which it is decided that suits may be filed after the consolida- 
tion is approved. 

In a brief filed in behalf of the American Railway Express 
Company it is stated that “the only opposition to the approval 
ef the Commission asked for in this case is on account of the 
Adams and Southern claim situation, and that opposition does 
not really extend to the Commission’s disapproval of the con- 
solidation, but asks the Commission, in any approval which it 
may give, to protect claimants having such claims. The situa- 
tion with reference to those claims, it is admitted, is one of 
embarrassment to the applicant.” 


It is then argued in behalf of the applicant that the Adams 
and Southern saw fit to adopt a different policy with respect 
to claims than that adopted by the other two companies and 
that “it is not believed that the Commission should, or will, com- 
plicate the situation in this case by trying either to make the 
applicant assume the liabilities of those companies, or make 
it a condition precedent to the approval of the applicant’s or: 
ganization, that those companies settle their claims or enter 
their appearance in suits. They are mere stockholders of the 
applicant, and it cannot and does not in any way shape or con 
trol their policy.” ‘ 

“Should the Commission not follow the Biblical injunction 
that it is better that ninety and nine guilty should escape rather 
than one innocent should be punished?” the applicant asks. “If 
the Commission as a condition precedent to approving the con 
solidation and the organization of this company, imposes con. 
ditions on stockholders which they may or will not accept, will 
that benefit the public or the claimants in any way? The only 
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August 7, 1920 


result may be that the applicant will have to dissolve at great 
loss to itself, inconvenience to the public, adding to the con- 
fusion already existing in the transportation field which this 
Commission is doing so much to bring back to normal, and 
which it is necessary should be brought back to normal at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

In a Summary of reasons why the consolidation should be 


approved, the company sets forth that no monopoly will be cre- 


ated; that duplication of service will be avoided; that quicker 
and better service can be given to shippers by one company 
than by several; that there would be fewer embargoes and less 
congestion and delays in cities; that shippers will be better 
satisfied with one organization; that one express company is in 
petter position to ship in consolidated carloads and trainloads, 
if necessary, thereby materially reducing the amount of L. C. L. 
freight to be discharged at destination in passenger terminals 
on to station trucks which makes for congestion and confusion 
in the station; that the old companies do not desire to re-enter 
business; that great savings can be made; that public is fully 
protected by the state and federal commissions; that competi- 
tion will be afforded against parcel post, motor truck and fast 
L. C. L. freight service; better routing by use of shortest and 
most direct routes and complete use of cars and equipment; 
applicant paid pensions to old and retired employes in 1919 
amounting to $341,000, which may be cut off if consolidation is 
not approved. 





Personal Notes 





Philip C. Mitchell is appointed manager, perishable freight 
service of the Illinois Central Railroad Company and Y. & M. 
V. Railroad Company, with office at Chicago, vice E. F. McPike, 
relieved on account of acceptance of the chairmanship of the 
perishable Freight division, American Railroad Association. 

Over five hundred members of the Traffic Club of New York 
attended the club’s annual outing at Bear Mountain, July 29, 
traveling on the specially chartered steamer “Highlander.” Din- 
ner was served at the Inn and an enjoyable day was spent. 

The Chicago Great Western Railroad Company announces 
that Harry T. Robinson is appointed general agent, freight de- 
partment, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 

John M. Melton is appointed commercial agent of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Company, with headquarters at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. J. O. Harrington is appointed contracting freight 
agent, with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., vice John M. 
Melton, promoted. 

H. S. DuVal is appointed freight traffic representative of 
the Southern Railway, with, headquarters at Augusta, Ga. 

L. H. Constans is appointed general agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Gary Railway Company at Pittsburgh. 

W. M. Hough, chief of the traffic bureau of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service, has been appointed general freight agent, with 
headquarters at New Orleans. The appointment was made by 
Federal Manager Theodore Brent. The office of chief of tariff 
bureau was abolished. 

L. S. Cass, vice-president in charge of traffic for the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, has appointed I. T. Hanson, as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of traffic, with offices at 
Washington, D. C., succeeding J. F. Gavin, who has resigned 
to accept the position of traffic manager of the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern, at Mobile, Ala. 

The United States Shipping Board has announced that W. B. 
Keene, who has been district director for the Gulf district, has 
assumed office as assistant director of operations in the general 
office at Washington. John Quinn, district director at Boston, 
succeeds Mr. Keene as director for the Gulf district, and P. H. 
Lacey of the operating department, Washington, Succeeds Mr. 
Quinn as acting district operator for the New England district. 

Fred C. Mayer is appointed traffic manager of the St. Louis 
~ Hannibal Railroad Company, with headquarters at Hannibal, 
Mo. 


SERVICE ORDER No. 10 AMENDED 


The Commission, August 4, amended Service Order No. 10 
So as to include thereunder the Zanesville & Western Railway 
Company, Campbell’s Creek Railroad Company, and the Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling Railway Company. 





PERE MARQUETTE PETITION 


__ The Pere Marquette Railway Company has filed a petition 
with the Commission asking permission to abandon and dis- 
mantle approximately 11.47 miles of main line with 2.5 miles 
of siding in Kalkaska County, Michigan. The termini of the 
track proposed to be dismantled and abandoned are Rapid City 
and Kalkaska, Mich., respectively, the petition sets forth. This 
line, according to the applicant, derived its revenue in the past 
from the transportation of forest products and this traffic has 
disappeared. It is set forth that there is no prospect that the 
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line can be operated at a profit in the future, that it cannot be 
operated at the present except at a loss and that the com- 
munity in the vicinity of the line is well served by the main 
lines of the Pennsylvania and Pere Marquette railroads. It is 
further averred that the maintenance and operation of this 
branch at the present time constitutes an unwarranted burden 
on the Pere Marquette and the public. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 pei 
line: minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 1€ 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as werds; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 














POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager, with shippers’ or- 
ganization, Chamber Commerce, or large industrial concern. Twelve 
years’ experience in rail, water and commercial traffic work, five 
years’ administrative and executive. Specialized in securing service. 
Address O. R. T. 225, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Traffic man. Must not be over thirty-five years of 
age. Good opening and opportunity to work into sales department. 
State length and kind of experience, age, salary, married or single. 
Address Box 743, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant by young, 
aggressive Railroad Chief Clerk; technically trained. Address H. M. 
D. 229, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager or Assistant with indus- 
trial or commercial organization. ‘Twelve years railroad and com- 
mercial experience. At present employed; desire to better my condi- 
tion. Address ‘‘M,’’ Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Rate Man with southwestern tariff experience. State 
age and agists expected to start. Address U. L. S. 211, Traffic World, 
icago, q 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Manager available, experi- 
enced railroad, commercial; technical, legal, practical, record of 
Soran i Young, ambitious. Address E. E. D. 197, Traffic World, 

icago, Ill. 























FOR SALE—Four cars of exceptionally fine first-class 6x8—8 ft. 
Oak Railroad Ties. One car 7x8—8 ft. Oak Ties. Immediate ship- 
ment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


GEORGE A. HAMMA, LL.B. 


LAWYER 
COMMERCE COUNSELOR 


Loss, Damage and Overcharge Claim Ad- 
jJuster. Freight Traffic Expert. 


interstate Commerce Cases a Speciality. 
1335-1336 Union Trust Bulliding 


Phone Main 2080. CINCINNATI. O. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C. 
Former Member. ef the’ Department ef Justice as 
Selleiter ef internal 
Interstate Commerce Litigation a 
Specialty 


THE BENFER COMPANY 
648 Engineers Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ira E. Arnold, Commerce Counsel 
Bert L. Benfer, Chas. H. ag ee Rate Specialists 
Alex E. Whiteside, Statistician 


portation Problems Reviewed; Coste Analyzed; 
Rate and Claim Adjustments ; Cases Before 
Commissions and Courts 











THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in _pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
W. H. Chandler President 

Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce. 
C. E. Childe Vice-President 

Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
Edwin C. Wilmore Treasurer 

Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph H. Beek 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Edward F. Lacey 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Executive Secretary 


Assistant Secretary 














MARINE INSURANCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the organization of the American Marine Insurance 
Syndicates completed, the United States Shipping Board is di- 
recting its attention to the elimination of legislative disabilities 
obstructing the healthy development of the marine insurance 
business. In this effort the board is co-operating with the com- 
mittee on the merchant marine and fisheries of the House of 
Representatives. A report on the subject is now in course of 
preparation, and there is also being drafted a marine insurance 
law for the District of Columbia, which it is hoped will serve 
as a model for enactment, in part or in whole, by leading marine 
states. In referring to the matter Admiral Benson, chairman 
of the board, said: 

“The new Marine Insurance Syndicates, if actively sup- 
ported by Americans, should do much to give us, for the first 
time in our history, an adequate and independent marine insur- 
ance service. They represent a co-operative union of practi- 
cally all American marine insurance interests, and should be a 
powerful factor in solving our past reinsurance difficulties, and 
in lowering overhead expenses so as to reduce the adverse cost 
differential now militating against American underwriters as 
contrasted with their foreign competitors. 

“I wish to emphasize the importance of giving whole 
hearted support to the new syndicates. Marine insurance is an 
integral part of our commerce. An adequate marine insurance 
service, free from foreign domination, is an absolute necessity 
to the maintenance of an American merchant marine and the 
successful extension of our foreign trade. The recent past has 
furnished too many instances of the use of marine insurance as 
a national commercial weapon by our competitors to keep us 
in ignorance any longer concerning the desirability of having a 
flourishing marine insurance business fully capable of protect- 
ing our merchants and vessel owners. 

“The organization of the new syndicates is only an im- 
portant part—only half—of the problem. They must now be 
supported. It is regretable that, with a desire to go ahead, the 
marine insurance business of this country should find itself 
hampered by a lot of unnecessary and unwise legislative dis- 
abilities. Insurance is subject to the control of 54 supervising 
states and territories, each actuated by its own local needs and 
views in insurance matters without much reference to the na 
tional good. British companies, our main competitors, enjoy a 
lower cost of operation, are allowed to co-operate freely and to 
write many kinds of insurance, and are taxed only on their 
profits. American underwriters, on the contrary, are severely 
limited in the kinds of insurance they may write, are taxed 
most unmercifully on their premiums, irrespective of whether 
any underwriting profit is made, and are subject to severe limi- 
tations upon their reinsurance privileges and financial opera- 
tions. Wherever we turn, local restrictions, of a purely artifi- 
cial character, stand in the way of national progress in a busi- 
ness which is essentially international in character. 


“Attention should be called especially to the excessive taxa- 
tion, based on wrong principles, which is imposed upon our 
underwriters. A compilation of taxes paid by 70 American 
marine insurance companies show the total to be one and one- 
fourth times as large as the underwriting profit remaining after 
the taxes are paid. It also appears that the tax gatherer col- 
lects considerably more than the stockholders receive as divi- 
dends. In some instances even heavy taxes are paid although 
an underwriting loss would have been experienced without the 
imposition of any taxes whatever. Double taxation is not un- 
common, some states even demand their tax, irrespective of 
where the insurance is transacted, so long as the property hap- 
pens to be located within their jurisdiction. 


“Excessive taxation, coupled with all the other legislative 
obstructions, hamper our companies in the foreign competition 
they must meet. Existing obstructions greatly increase the ad- 
verse cost differential. Marine insurance is more vitally in- 
fluenced by legislative restrictions than is fire insurance, where 
rates are mostly non-competitive in character and where exces- 
sive taxation and other burdens can thus be easily absorbed. 
Marine insurance rates are subject to foreign under-cutting. The 
business is essentially international in character and always 
subject to foreign attack, and legislative burdens therefore can- 
not be shifted to property owners if they are free, as is the 
case, to seek the cheapest foreign market. The recent marine 
insurance investigation demonstrated how merchants and ves- 
sel owners emphasize the importance of being allowed to use 
the foreign insurance market if that is cheapest. A small dif- 
ference in the rate will direct the flow of marine insurance. 


“Existing obstructions must be removed or modified if 
American marine insurance companies are to be placed on an 
approximate basis of equality with their foreign competitors. 
It is desirable that capital should flow into our. marine insur- 
ance business. But capital acts only when a reasonable profit 
is in sight, actual or prospective. This has not been the case 
in American marine insurance this far and is due largely to re- 
strictions which are of our own making. The immediate future 
will witness an intense international rivalry for commercial po- 
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sition and marine insurance will be an important factor in this 
contest. The national welfare requires that there be a unity of 
action on the part of all our law making bodies with a view to 
remedying the errors of the past and to securing a greater har. 
mony of action in the national interest. The shipping Board 
proposes to pursue a constructive program in this respect, fully 
convinced that the immediate situation requires that the legis. 
lative policy of the several states should not run counter to the 
needs of the nation as a whole.” 


SHIPPING BOARD AND LABOR 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The U. S. Shipping Board announces that it will withdraw 
October 1 from the National Adjustment Commission having 
jurisdiction over longshore matters on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. A resolution to this effect has been passed by the 
board and the necesary 60 days’ notice has been given to the 
secretary of the commission. 

“The National Adjustment Commission was established at 
the instance of the Shipping Board during the war in order 
to maintain close contact in the longshore industry between the 
shipping and stevedoring interests, the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and the United States Shipping Board,” a 
statement by the board says. 

“The Shipping Board is immediately taking steps to set up 
the machinery necessary for joining with the shipping and 
stevedoring interests in negotiating directly with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association in reference to all matters 
affecting the longshore industry on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
This method of direct negotiation is in line with its procedure 
in dealing with the other large groups of labor in its operating 
departments. It has already executed agreements for the com- 
ing year with the sailors, firemen, cooks and stewards and 
licensed deck officers and expects to do the same with the 
marine engineers and the radio operators. 

“By joining the shipping and stevedoring interests in deal- 
ing directly with the longshoremen, it is acting in accordance 
with the principle of collective bargaining recognized by the 
government and feels that it can in this way best protect the 
interests of the longshoremen, the American merchant marine 
and the ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. It is prepared 
to consider in a fair and sympathetic spirit all of the ques- 
tions affecting this great industry.” 


CO-OPERATION IN SHIP OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Admiral W. S. Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
August 2, announced his approval of the steamship associations’ 
plan of co-operating with the Shipping Board in working out 
details of operation by means of a standing committee of steam- 
ship men which will meet with the Board at frequent intervals 
to discuss the various problems as they arise. 

“Tt is necessary,” said Admiral Benson, “that some such 
arrangement be made if we are to work out successfully de- 
tails of ship operation for the development of a permanent 
merchant marine. At all times we should have the closest 
co-operation of the shipping industry itself. 

“It is splendid to feel that the shipping men themselves 
realize this and I intend sending copies of their communication 
to all our officers and divisions in order that the spirit of 
these operating men that is prevailing may be made mainfest,” 
said Admiral Benson. 


“While this committee has had meeting with the Board 
in the past for the discussion of various details of operation, I 
intend to broaden the scope of its influence and activity. 

“The shipping associations, through this committee, have 
very clearly evidenced their realization of the many problems 
that confront the Board as the owner of a large volume of 
tonnage in active operation, and it is confidently expected 
that the co-operation which this committee will make possible 
will be a means of overcoming many of the difficulties that 
heretofore encompassed the Board. 


“In fact, I may go so far as to say that the steamship 
associations should make it their policy to deal through this 
representative committee, which has already been recognized 
by Shipping Board Resolution, as a medium of contact between 
the Board and the shipping industry.” 


NEW LINE PROPOSED 


The Michigan Northern Railroad Company has filed an ap- 
plication asking for permission to construct and operate a stand- 
ard gauge steam railroad from Lansing, Ingham County, to 
Midland, Midland County, and to Mount Pleasant, Isabella 
County, all in the state of Michigan. It is set forth that the 
territory through which the road would be built is in need of 
additional transportation facilities, and that the construction of 
the road would make possible the development of a high-class 
agricultural section of Michigan not now served by any railroad. 
The Michigan Northern Railroad Company was organized April 
6, 1920. 
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” on ex nag Bony 4% C MEN. Many concerns now pay their e\ 
0 to 1. ,000 a year. Yet the traffic man who gets this 


real ee ae, oe yee big money for yourself. Countless 
for 
LEARN AT HOME_G0OK FREE. New home study Actual Prac- 
tice Method will quickly make you a Certified Traffic Manager. You can very soon 
qualify for a splendid traffic position a quick for big, new, eS Lone 


Geecribing this wonderful training in det Write today. Ad 
COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 28, 4043. Drexel Bivd., "Cascnge, Ill. 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Fanaa octuel use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import and 
a mop Shippin TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
es and —— ations, up to date, in loose-leaf form. 
Night Classes. Personal Severe Mall. 
Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicite 
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SO. LA SALLE 
STREET 


CHICAGO 
Lessors 
TANK 
CARS 


Lost or Delayed Shipments 
Found and Expedited! 


WE LOCATE THEM BY TELEGRAPH 
Representatives at All Terminals in the U. S. A. 


Wire us the initial, number, lading point of origin, route, con- 
tents and destination of any car load shipment that you are in a 
hurry for, and—watch us get it to you. 


YOU’LL BE SURPRISED! 


(Costs less than half of a personal tracer) 


JENKINS’ TRAFFIC BUREAU, pimSstran ba 


THE. TRAFFIC WORLD 


New 
Freight Rate 
Lists 


Prepared for Every Commodity 


No Shipper Should Be Without One of Our Rate 
Lists, Showing Rates From or To Any Point 


LENT TRAFFIC Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Specialists in all Classes of Shipping and 
Transportation 


WAREHOUSE 


Have for sale building 
containing 66,000 square feet 
floor area located very close 
to loop district on switch 
accommodating five cars; 
has direct connection with 
Eastern, Southern and 
Western Roads. 


Terms reasonable and can se- 
cure responsible tenant for 
part of space covering term of 
years. Address N.D.W. 231,’ 
Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





FREIGHT RATES 


We are publishers of the following Standard All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 


United States Edition [the tnkea states 


EASTERN EDITION WESTERN | Epersees CANADA EDITION 
FROM FROM 
New York, Philadelphia, Chien | St. Louis, Montreal, Toronto, 
Boston and New England Cleveland and Detroit Hamilton and London 


All above are loose-leaf editions—All changes in Rates and Classifications supplied free of charge. 
OE TZLER’S QUIDE, INC., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Established 1913) 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS ORDERED 


The Traffic. World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, August 6, ordered Class 1 carriers to 
make quarterly instead of annual reports on the number, pay, 
and services of employes of designated classes. The reports 
are to be submitted for each quarter beginning with the one 
ending March 31. Each report is to be made within thirty days 
of the end of the quarter. At present annual reports need not 
be made until three months after the end of the year. The 
Commission made no explanation as to why it wants fresher 
statistics, but possession of them will enable the Commission 
to check up on both the carriers and the labor organizations 
when it is asked to make increases in rates on the theory 
that wage increases make advances necessary. At present, 
wages as an item of expense, cannot be checked by any figures 
made in a routine way by the carriers. 


INTEREST ON LOANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the afternoon session of July 29 of the hearing before 
Finance Director Colton, as to the rate of interest carriers are 
paying or should pay on loans, A. H. Harris, vice-president of 
the New York Central, said that before the loan fund began 
operating, the New York Central ordered $46,000,000 worth of 
equipment. It financed seventy-five per cent of the amount with 
car trust certificates at 7.5 per cent. At the time the arrange- 
ment was made, he said, the company expected to obtain the 
other $12,000,000 from the loan fund, but that its application 
had been denied on account of the rate of interest. Therefore, 
he said, the company would have to finance the operation itself, 
probably with short term notes, also at 7.5 per cent, he hoped. 

The Commission has a much larger job than that of in- 
quiring into the rate of interest, Theodore Prince, a New York 
bond dealer, told the director. He said its large work was to 
re-establish the credit of the carriers by giving them rates 
which would assure the investing public that there would be 
something with which to pay interest. That, he said, was some- 
thing that should be done right away and that if the public 
came to the conclusion that the Commission intended using its 
time to inquire about interest rates, there would be no market 
for railroad securities. He said there were sixty billions of 
securities outstanding in the world; the supply of capital was 
short and the world was bidding for that which was in exist- 
ence. The rate of interest, he said, was of no moment to the 
bond man, other than that it was easier to do business with a 
low than a high rate of interest. His concern is the commission 
he receives for selling bonds to investors. 


COMPENSATION AWARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A board of referees, composed of Commissioner Clark, 
J. Carter Fort and John J. Hickey, in a report to the President, 
recommends that the Pittsburgh & Shawmut be offered $563,620 
per annum as compensation for its property while under federal 
control. The company claimed $773,072. The government 
offered $452,307, which was a combination of rent paid to the 
plaintiff by the receiver for the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 
ern, to which the Shawmut & Northern property was leased 
until ten months before the beginning of federal control. The 
referees said that rent could not be considered as net railway 
operating income, as defined in the federal control law, which 
fixes the net railway operating income as the maximum that 
may be paid except under conditions of sub-normality. 

The referees found that $528,005 would have been the net 
operating income during the test period had the plaintiff road 
been operating its own property. The rest of the award is for 
additions and betterments made after the close of the test pe- 
riod, all of which were used by the government. The company 
claimed higher compensation on the ground that divisions to 
it, fixed by the receiver of the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, 
were subnormal, as shown by the fact that the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern and the Erie increased them after the 
plaintiff canceled the lease and took back its property. The 
referees said that, inasmuch as the Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
controls the principal coal mine operation on its road and was 
able to route that coal either over the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & 
Northern or the Erie, the fact that both increased divisions was 
not evidence that prior divisions were unreasonably low. 


CONTROL OVER WIRE COMPANIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The hearing scheduled for August 2 before Chief Examiner 
LaRoe, to determine whether the Commission has jurisdiction 
over the Mackay Companies and the Commercial Cable Com- 
pany under the provisions of the interstate commerce act, was 
eancelled because Clarence H. Mackay, president of both com- 
panies, filed a stipulation with the Commission admitting that 
the companies are subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
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sion “as to all of their land line telegraph and cable business 
within the continental United States and are ready to make re. 
ports concerning the same.” 

The companies agree in the stipulation that within 90 days 
they will file reports for 1917, 1918, and 1919, and reports ap. 
nually hereafter, and that they will also submit other informa. 
tion required by the Commission. They also agree to file a re. 
port showing the original cost of the land lines and that the ree. 
ords and books as to the land lines will be open to inspection 
by the Commission. 

The Commission ordered the investigation because the com. 
panies had failed to file reports and comply otherwise with the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act with regard to the 
transmission of intelligence by wire or wireless. The stipula-. 
tion filed by the companies disposes of the question involved ip 
the matter. 

The Commission August 3 issued a formal order in the 
matter of the jurisdiction of the Commission over the Mackay 
Companies and the Commercial Cable Company accepting the 
stipulation made in the case by Clarence H. Mackay, president 
of the companies. 


FINANCE DIVISION OPERATIONS 
The Trafic World Washingtor. Bureau 


In a review, July 29. of the operations of the finance division, 
that part of its organization, which deals with the fiscal opera- 
tions of the railroads, the Commission tells about awards of loans 
to railroad companies for the purchase of equipment. The review 


“The Commission, on July 19, 1920, approved the making 
of a loan to the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Com- 
pany, of $200,000 to aid the carrier in meeting a maturity of 
$475,000, due July 19, 1920. The loan was made with the condi- 
tion that the carrier finance the remainder, $275,000, of the ma- 
turity for the term of not less than one year, at a cost to itself 
of not exceeding 7 per cent. This cordition was complied with 
by the carrier. 

“The Commission on July 21, 1920, approved a loan to the 
Central of Georgia Railway Company of $815,000, to aid the car- 
rier in purchasing 100 stock cars, 500 box cars, 200 gondola cars, 
and 7 mountain type combination freight and passenger locomo- 
tives. The total estimated cost of this freight train equipment 
is $2,785,000, of which the carrier itself will finance $1,970,000, 
to meet the government’s loan. The increase in transportation 
demands in the territory served by this carrier renders it neces- 
sary that its freight train equipment be augmented as rapidly 
as possible. 

“On July 28, 1920, the Commission approved a loan to the 
Great Northern Railway Company of $17,910,000, to aid the ear- 
rier in meeting maturing indebtedness of $20,000,000, and in 
purchasing 45 heavy standard Mikado locomotives, and 1,000 
seventy-five-ton hopperbottom steel ore cars, and also in making 
additions and betterments which will directly promote the move 
ment of reight train cars. The total cost of the freight train 
equipment is $5,300,000, and of the additions and betterments 
which will directly promote the movement of freight cars, $1, 
800,000. The carrier itself will finance $3,290,000 of the purchase 
price of the freight train equipment, and $900,000 of the addi- 
tions and betterments. $15,000,000, the larger part of this loan 
to the Great Northern, is for the purpose of enabling the 
carrier to meet in part its maturing collateral trust notes due 
September 1, 1920, aggregating $20,000,000. The outstanding 
feature of this part of the loan is that the loan is to be repaid 
in one year from the date thereof, and not later than September 
1, 1921, when the amount of the repayment will be available by 
the government to meet the demands of other carriers for loans 
before the expiration of the period provided by law for the dis- 
bursement of the revolving fund. As a further condition prece- 
dent to the making of the loan, the carrier was required to 
pledge itself to apply to the Commission for a loan to construct 
or purchase 500 refrigerator cars, one-fourth of the cost of which 
will be financed by a loan from the government, and three 
me of the cost of which will be financed by the carrier 
itself.” 


REPARATION RULINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission August 3 announced recision of confer- 
ence rulings Nos. 246 and 362 and the ruling of April 4, 1919 
(the latter not being numbered) because they are in conflict 
with the decision of the Supreme Court in Spiller vs. A. T. & 
S. F., handed down May 17, 1920, and published in The Trafi« 
World of May 29. The conference rulings that have been wiped 
off undertook to limit reparation to consignor or consignee 
so that assignees of claims had not as good standing for rep- 
aration as assignors would have had had they gone to the 
Commission themselves for reparation. In the Spiller case the 
court practically held that an assignee has the same right of 
reparation as the assignor and that the Commission would have 
to deal with an assignee regardless of its supposed dislike for 
professional claim agents. 
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E. A. FALL, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New Yor! 
J. R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Disest, New 


York. 
J. COOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


Md. 
i f- KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
NNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


co 
THOMAS KEARNY, General Solleltor, so West Street, New York. 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
The ete & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 


ports and to care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 


standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by this railroad 


amar a high stan 
offers oes sites for the teontion of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business enterprises are invited to 
correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, —, York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will be promptly furnished. 


at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction 
Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 


CONNECTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagners Point, C. & C. R. R. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington with the Western 


Maryland via float to Wagners Point, C. & C. B. RB. R. 


4 to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewail Branch at Wagners Point. Through connections via these 
routes to all points East, West, North and South. debeaeian located on our line have the advantage of flat Baltimore rate. 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


WAR RISK 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US 


COLLECTIONS 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORE BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe 


PHILADELPHIA 
ANGELES 


BALTIMORE DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO s 


EATTLE 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, 


Philippine tal Islands, etc. 





Carry a Stock Near Your Trade 
INSURE PROMPT DELIVERIES 


350,000 square feet of the most modern 
warehouse space. 

Insurance rates as low as 15c. 

Negotiable receipts issued. 


Carload shipments made on telegraphic 
orders.. Empty cars always available. 
L. C. L. Shipments made to all trunk lines 
without expense of cartage. 


Take Advantage of the Ratesin Transit 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. **Maa uw." 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
J. C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY 


67 Plurn Street 


FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS 


If you cannot ship on account of ouipangean, send us your shipments in 
carlots and we can re-ship from Cincinnati 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 
Teaming of Every Geert Delivery Service and Carioad 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 
General Transfer and Storage Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 
ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 








SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 
Excellent facilities , yo me without cartage. Insurance rate 
12 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association and 
American Chain of Warehouses. 

Write for particulars. 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE §&8TS. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


THE GATEWAY TO MEXICO 
STORAGE 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space. Fireproof Construction. $200,000 Capital 
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INTRACITY EMBARGOES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In circular CC-67 the A. R. A. car commission August 4 
recommended the following to relieve terminal congestion, 
eliminate switching and increase the car supply for road haul 
shipments: “It is suggested that an embargo be placed against 
the use of all classes of equipment in intracity movement at 
each point where such action will result in improved car han- 
dling and increased car supply for general distribution. A per- 
mit system should be inaugurated to protect the movement of 
such freight as cannot be handled by truck. The embargo 
should, so far as practicable, be absolute against the use of 
coal cars in crosstown movement at common points where car 
service committees have been established. The chairman of 
the committee should be named as permit agent.” 


REPORT OF CAR COMMISSION 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 

The semi-monthly report of the A. R. A. commission on car 

service as to general conditions, issued under date of July 28, 
follows: 





Box cars: The heavy demand continues for box cars from all 
points. Orders are in effect for movement of box cars empty from 
eastern and southeastern roads to western lines in order to bring up 
their ownership and improve their supply for grain loading. The peak 
of the watermelon loading in the southeast is past, but it is necessary 
to continue loaded movement of ventilated cars into that territory in 
preparation for further perishable freight loading a little later. ’ 

Automobile cars: Prompt movement should be given automobile 
cars to auto-loading territory. Ownership must be respected in loading 
such cars, except that cars may be moved loaded or empty to Lower 
Michigan or Upper Indiana or Ohio, auto-loading points for loading 
with auto or trucks in accordance with car Service Rules. 

Stock Cars: Heavy demand for stock cars in the southwest for 
perishable freight and stock loading. Movement of range cattle in 
northwest will start within the next two weeks. Necessary stock cars 
be handled with dispatch and moved promptly to loading territory. 

Refrigerator cars: The movement of empty refrigerators to the 
consuming territory is progressing satisfactorily and from all indica- 
tions shippers’ requirements are being very well protected. Demand, 
however, continues active, making it necessary that these cars be 
given expeditious movement. 

Flat cars: The movement of agricultural implements has now 
reached its peak and flat cars should be handled as expeditiously as 
possible to insure reasonable car service for these shipments which 
must move within season. There is also a heavy demand for flats 
in the southern territory to protect shipments of logs and timber, a 
large amount of which is stored and deteriorating through a lack of 
transportation. 7 

Open top cars: The production of bituminous coal in the last half 
of July will show considerable increase over the first period of the 
month as practically all coal loading railroads are reporting progres- 
sive improvement in placements at mines. The coal miners strike in 
southern Illinois has made it necessary to divert a large number of cars 
to other coal fields, but it is not expected that serious loss in produc- 
tion will Occur as the result of these labor difficulties. In view of Service 
Orders 7 and 9 the outlook is very encouraging for continuation of the 
present favorable rate of coal production. The mill gondola situation 
is still serious as the demand for this class of equipment greatly ex- 
ceeds the available supply. Railroads are under instructions not to 
permit misuse of these cars and all concerned should be impressed with 
the urgent necessity of providing transportation for the large amount 
of steel stored in the mill districts. Under the latest instructions com- 
modities other than coal are receiving open cars with sides under 36 
inches in height on a pro rata basis. Coal cars have been defined as 
those having sides of 36 inches and over, and these are being provided 
for other commodities when the movement is not materially out of line 
to the coal fields. Some special permits for road building necessities 
and important public improvements have been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for shipments moving in the opposite 
direction from the coal fields. 


WARFIELD INCORPORATES COMPANY 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, has incorporated, under the 
laws of Maryland, the National Railways Service Corporation. 
The corporation will be used as an agency, according to a 
statement by Mr. Warfield, to which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will make loans under the provisions of the trans- 
portation act for the financing of equipment purchases. Official 
recognition to the organization of such a corporation was given 
by Congress in an amendment to the transportation act. 

Mr. Warfield says that under the plan of operation which 
will be followed by the company, railroads may purchase equip- 
ment outright through the corporation under an equipment 
trust providing for thirty semi-annual payments. The Commis- 
sion will make 15-year loans to the corporation in amounts de- 
pendent on the class of equipment purchased, he said. Railroads 
will be required to furnish an agreed amount of collateral to 
secure the equipment notes given the government. The cor- 
poration also will lease equipment to railroads under the plan 
of semi-annual payments running for fifteen years, the carriers 
charging the rental to operating expenses, Mr. Warfield said, 
and at the end of that period the roads that complete their pay- 
ments will get the leased equipment as their own property. 

The corporation, according to Mr. Warfield, will presently 
issue equipment notes in the sum of $30,000,000, approximately 
40 per cent of which will be loaned to the corporation by the 
government at 6 per cent, the remainder to be obtained from 
investing institutions at 7 per cent. The carriers which will 
participate in this issue are the Baltimore & Ohio, to the ex- 
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tent of $14,000,000; the Rock Island and the Minneapolis & g 
Louis Railway to the extent of $11,000,000; the Bangor & Aroo. 
stock to the extent of $150,000, Mr. Warfield said. 

The stock issue of the corporation is nominal, according to 
Mr. Warfield, and is owned by the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities and transfered in blank to the 
secretary of the treasury of the United States. Congress yijj| 
be asked to reincorporate the corporation by federal act, Mr. 
Warfield said. 


NEW WAREHOUSE AT EL PASO 


The International Warehouse Company is the name of a 
new concern at El Paso, Tex., offering special facilities for 
the transaction of business between the United States angq 
Mexico. R. H. Oliver, the manager, was formerly manager 
of Wilson & Co. in that territory. He acts as selling and 
collecting agent for out-of-town concerns that have no repre. 
sentatives in that territory. The company is equipped with 
interpreters, stenographers, and legal advisers acquainted with 
the laws and language of Mexico as well as those of this 
country. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
letions and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 9—Salt Lake City, Utah—Commissioner Hall: 
11362—In the matter of the Inland Railway Co. 


August 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
* |. and S. 1190—Fabrication of iron and steel at St. Louis, Mo. 


August 12—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
* 1. and S. 1193—Transit privileges on rough forest products. 


August 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Eddy: 

1, and S. 1188—Switching on coal at Springfield, Ill. 

August 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 

* 11623—In the matter of intrastate passenger fares of the New York 
Central Railroad Company between certain points in the state of 
New York. 

August 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* I. and S. 1180—Intermediate switching at Appleton, Wis. 

September 7—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Keene: 

* 11372—El Paso Sash and Door Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 8—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Heid: 
* 11266—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 


September 8—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 
* 11527—The West Virginia Rail Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 


September 8—Clarksburg, W. Va.—Examiner Archer: 
* 11518—Century Glass Sand Co. vs. Director General: 


September 9—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 

* 11628—Stone Branch Coal Co. vs. C. & O. 

September 9—Douglas, Ariz.—Examiner Keene: 

* 11442—Traffic Bureau of the Douglas Chamber of Commerce and 
Mines vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 9—Sheridan, Wyo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
* 11351—The Royal Cattle Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


September 10—Charleston, S. C.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 11575—Ansaldo & Nicholes vs. Director General. 

* 11576—Planters’ Fertilizer and Phosphate Co. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. 

September 10—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Heid: 

* 11584—T. W. Keesee & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. and Director General. 

September 13—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keene: 

* 11353—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., vs. 
Sou. Pac. et al. 

* 11505—Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. Arizona Eastern 


et al. 
* 11525—Traffic Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., 
et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 


September 13—Butte, Mont.—Examiner Woodrow: 
* 11227—Hansen Packing Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 


September 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 11072—Atlantic Ice and Coal Corp. vs. Director General. 

* 11613—American Sumatra Tobacco Co. vs. Terminal R. R. Assn. of 
St. Louis et al. 


September 13—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
* 11559—Harlan County Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville et al. 


September 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 11344—Speir & McKay vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. Fourth 
Section Applications 458, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
and Western & Atlantic R. R.; 1548, Southern Ry., and 1952, 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


September 15—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Heid: 
* 11410—Rumble & Wensel Co. vs. Director General. 
* 11595—Same vs. Same. 


September 16—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Disque: : 

* 11529—Cairo Assn. of Commerce vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha et al. 

* 11530—Same vs. Illinois Central et al. 


September 16—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
* 11634—Fairfield Lumber and Coal Co. vs. Birmingham Sou. et al. 


September 16—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Brown: 
11 tate of Idaho ex rel. Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Idaho vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 


September 16—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Woodrow: 

* 11557—Falls City Mill and Feed Co. vs. O. S. L. et al. 

* bie Om. Me. 1—Shewbart & Brown vs. Oregon-Wash. R. R. & 
av. et al. 

11599—Council Lumber Co. vs. O. S. L. et al. 

11608—Pioneer Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


eptember 17—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Woodrow: 

* 11597—F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. et al. 
* 11601—Potlatch Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

* 11602—John Massar Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. et al: 
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Announcing the 


PIERCE-ARROW 
Dual Valve trucks 


In a full line including 


a 2-ton truck 
a 3}-ton truck 
a 5-ton truck 
and a tractor 


with DOUBLE ignition and ELECTRIC lights. 


They mark as notable an advance as the Worm 
Gear, introduced by Pierce-Arrow in 1910, 
which has become the dominant means of 
truck propulsion. 


The adoption of the Dual Valve principle 
means greatly increased power and surprising 
operating economy. 


|| 
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E GREAT EXPANSION of facilities 

and the efficient organization necessitated 
by War production developed invaluable ex- 
perience enabling us to enhance the high qual- 
ity which always has marked Pierce-Arrow. 


THE PRESENT LINE retains these distinctive Pierce- 
Arrow characteristics—durability, long life, easy operation. 


It gains materially in these vitally important attributes: 
P ulling Power—equal to any demand 
Gasoline Economy—more miles per gallon 
Accessibility—tor quick economical repairs 


THESE ARE PRIMARY FACTORS in operation and 
maintenance—the true test of truck economy. 


4 of the FIRST FIFTY 
trucks still running 
@ after 9 years’ service. 


Delivers more work in a 
given time. 


Loses less time on the job 
and off the job. 


Costs less to operate and 
less to maintain. 


Lasts longer, depreciates 
less, commands a higher 
resale price. 








THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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| LUCKENBACH LINES 


Express Freight Service 


U. S. Mail Steamers 


| Twin Screw American Steamers 
| 


| New York Rotterdam Amsterdam 





Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam | 





New York San Pedro San Francisco | 
| (Port of Los Angeles) | 





| 1. J. McGEOY 
i Gen’ West. Freight Agent New York 
607 Marquette Bldg. a ae 


f 
| 
| 
44 Whitehall Street : | 
| 


Chicago 
















(0 
HE attention of all who desire 
| prompt attention given to their 
freight forwarding—the kind of attention which insures saving 
of time, trouble and money—is called the 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
Consolidated Carload Service 


which for twenty years has proved useful and economical to 
so many shippers. 

Our Specialty— Decided Saving, Dexterous 
Handling, Decreased Trouble for Shippers. 

Our Specialties—Household Goods, Automobiles, 
Machinery and Pianos, and everything anywhere 
for Export. 


Domestic or Export. A package to a carload, worldwide, and 
the more you ship, the more you save. That’s our serv- 
ice— Write. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING - «+ «+ New York 
General Office 203 DEARBORN STREET, Chicago 
Old South Building, Boston Hippodrome Building, Cleveland 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
sty “a : Drexel Building, Philadelphia Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
/ a X. —a Union Trust Building, Cincinnati Alaska Building, Seattle 
= Write the Nearest Office 








@ 
‘‘Attenshun, Gents”’ 


on ————— — 
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